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Art. I.—Clément XIV. et les Jésuites, par J. Onétingavu-Jory. 
Paris. 1847. 


Some time ago the Ami de la Religion contained the following 
mysterious paragraph: “M. Crétineau-Joly will publish to- 
morrow a book entitled ‘Clément XIV. et les Jésuites. What 
we have learned touching the opposition which the publication of 
this work has met with at Rome from several persons of eminence, 
imposes upon us the utmost reserve. We should be heartily 
sorry, for the sake both of the Church and of the author himself, 
if the perusal of it should confirm the apprehensions which have 
been manifested in such high quarters.” 

We confess to the infirmity of having felt our curiosity con- 
siderably whetted by these oracular lines ; nor were we less intent 
—_ getting a sight of the book, when in a subsequent number 
of the same popish organ we met with a letter from its private 
correspondent at Rome, which contains the following reflections 
on the subject. 


‘The work had been composed at Rome, where the author has spent 
the winter. Our glorious Pius IX., the most influential cardinals, the 
Jesuits, and the greater part of the historian’s friends, had opposed this 
publication, and within less than a month after his departure, the book 
Clément XIV. et les Jésuites appeared at Paris. I know several 
persons who have already perused it; and the opinions are divided, not 
as to the literary merits of the work, but as to its tendency. All 
blame M. Crétineau-Joly, as you do, for having resisted a wish which 
ought to have been sacred in his eyes; but some, without perhaps 
Ld looking very narrowly at the intentions of the author, condemn him for 

\. having divulged a secret of which the enemies of the Church may take 
\ advantage, while others, on the contrary, rejoice at this publicity. 
‘ They say that this book settfes the question ; and that if Clement XIV. 
appears in it weak and ambitious, still he comes out of the ordeal 
without being chargeable with simony or injustice. They say that in 
several previous works on the same subject, the suspicions thrown out 
; against his pontificate, the concealments in which he was enveloped, 
‘ and, above all, the praises of the enemies of the apostolic see, placed 
him in a light not to be endured. M. Crétineau, they say, has shed 
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is s riod of the Church’s annals fresh and more vivid light. 
This thr opinion, is less distressing than the underhand 
charges to which the memory of Clement XIV. was exposed. This is 
the twofold impression produced here. It is not known, what the 
Holy Father, who had formally disapproved the publication of this 
work, thinks of the book itself; his judgment 1s impatiently expected. 
Whatever that may be, no doubt the author will submit to 1t. 


It is not often that we agree with such authorities as the Ami 
de la Religion, and Pope Pius IX.; but on this occasion we fully 
concur in their opinion, that M. Crétineau-Joly has rendered a 
sorry service to the Church of Rome, by the publication of his 
last volume. The affair to which he has directed the attention of 
the world is, to say truth, a very ugly business ; and the questions 
which it involves, are very awkward questions indeed. It must 
be any thing but gratifying to the believers in the infallibility of 
the Papal Church, to see the world supplied with infallible proofs, 
that the choice of the successor of St. Peter, which the un- 
initiated are taught to look upon as the result of direct inspira- 
tion from on high, may chance to be—in truth it generally is— 
a matter of vile intrigue and profligate, venality; and that the 
solemn judgments pronounced from the chair of St. Peter, which 
lay claim to equal authority with the apostolic sentence, “ It 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us,” may be—in number- 
less instances they are—no more than the weak concessions of a 
temporizing diplomacy, preferring that which is “expedient,” 
before that which is “ favful.” If the sentence of the pope, 
solemnly pronounced “by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost,” 
and “in the plenitude of the apostolic power” committed to the 
successor of St. Peter, a sentence accepted, moreover, and acted 
upon throughout the ‘Catholic world,”"—for none but “ schis- 
matic” powers ventured to uphold the order which Clement XIV. 
had condemned,—may after all be no more than a tissue of calum- 
nies, and an act of the grossest injustice and oppression, which is 
M. Crétineau-Joly’s Q. E. D., it becomes a hard matter, indeed, 
to ask any man to pin his faith to the authoritative decisions of 
‘the Father of the Faithful,” or the universal consent of “the 
Catholic Church.” The nice distinction between “a brief” and 
“a bull,” the latter being written on parchment, the former on 
paper, and therefore, as M. Orétineau-Joly informs us, ‘ more 
easily revoked,” is a great deal too nice to help out the unity 
and infallibility of the Church of Rome in so flagrant a case. 
Such extraordinary eccentricities in the “centre o unity,” ma 
perchance cause people to think, and raise questions to whic 


even papal ingenuity may not be able to devise, nor papal autho- 
rity to enforce, an answer, 
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But what, in the name of wonder, could tempt M. Orétineau- 
Joly, a “good Catholic” as he is, to write such a book, and to 
publish it in spite of the advice and entreaties of bishops, and 
cardinals, and of the pope himself? The evident object of his 
book is to justify, and not only to justify, but to glorify, the 
Jesuit order; and as instances are not wanting in former days, 
when the interests of that order were sought to be advanced at 
the expense of the “Catholic” Church, of her episcopate, and of 
the papacy itself, it is by no means an unprecedented supposition, 
that the unmeasured ambition of that society may, in the present 
instance also, have attempted to make a pedestal for itself of the 
papacy, in the person of Ganganelli and his cardinals, put into 
the pillory for the purpose of making the contrast between them 
and their innocent and glorious victim, the ‘‘ Institute,” all the 
more forcible, M, Crétineau-Joly, it is true, deprecates such a 
supposition, as grossly injurious to the sweet modesty and the 
self-sacrificing devotion of the holy fathers who have succeeded, 
not to the fortunes, but to the virtues, of the martyrs of Clement 
XIV,’s tyranny and injustice, 


“The children of St. Ignatius of Loyola,” he says, “had just 

causes of complaint against Ganganelli; but the duty imposed on 
them by their order, and the charity of the priesthood, were opposed 
to thoughts, inquiries, and revelations which, while satisfying their 
conscience as Jesuits, would have violated the dignity of the supreme 
priesthood; they therefore resigned themselves to silence. Those 
who, induced by the desire to record the virtues and the misfortunes of 
their brethren, related the circumstances of the suppression, never went 
beyond the limits which they had prescribed to themselves; they 
threw no new light upon the discussion. 
o ‘Indeed, we have proof positive, that if irrefragable documents 
___ attesting their innocence, had by chance fallen into their hands, the 
Jesuits would have annihilated them, or at least buried them in 
oblivion, 

“From a feeling of pious delicacy, which mankind will never be 
able to comprehend, the disciples of St. Ignatius would have mong 
themselves obliged to do, what their adversaries would have been led 
to do from less praiseworthy motives. In order not to excite sad 
scandals, the former, holding abundant proofs for their justification 
in their hands, would have robbed posterity of these avenging docu- 
ments; the latter, dreading lest they should find themselves at last 
constrained to do justice, would engulph them in the deepest depth of 
the abyss, because in Clement XIV. they love and honour, not a pope, 
but the enemy of the Society of Jesus,”—Clément XIV. et les Jésuites, 


pp. 4, 5, 


There is a fayourite little expletive of the “impolite” Mr. 
B 2 
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4 Pope Ganganelli and the Jesuits. 


Burchell, which exactly suits the present occasion. The Jesuits, 
forsooth, meek, inoffensive creatures as they are, would not for 
the world redeem their own characters, if by doing so they should 
find themselves placed under the painful necessity of proving 
their accusers and persecutors guilty of falsehood and injustice. 
So perfect is in them the love of their enemies, that not even 
their paramount attachment to truth could induce them to 
commit such a breach of charity. What a crying shame it is, 
that men who carry the love of their enemies to such an extreme 
length, that they would rather sacrifice their own characters, 
than refute those who unjustly accuse them, should be charged 
with teaching that it is “ lawful for an ecclesiastic, or one of a 
religious order, to Aild a calumniator who threatens to spread 
atrocious accusations against himself or his order ” and that 
“if a judge has been unjust, and has proceeded without adhering 
to the regular course of law, the accused party may defend 
himself by injuring, yea, even by killing the judge*!” That such 
doctrines as these are gravely set forth in the writings of Jesuit 
doctors published with the approbation of the superiors of the 
order, after examination had by three doctors of the order 
specially appointed for the revision of these writings, has 
evidently no more to do with the animus of the order towards its 
opponents, than Tenterden steeple with the Goodwin sands. To 
impute such doctrines to the order under whose sanction they 
are promulgated in their theological class-books, is a con- 
temptible Protestant quibble, a weak invention of the enemy. 
To insinuate that the sudden illness and excruciating death of 
poor Pope Ganganelli was attributable to a practical application 
of these doctrines, a little “‘eaperimentum in corpore vilt ;” that 
the “ crowner’s quest” which sat on the body of his holiness was 
not a free inquest; that it was “the drink! the drink!” which 
caused his body to turn black after death, and his flesh to fall 
off; though all this looks amazingly like “the action suited to 
the word,” is so monstrous an absurdity, that, as M. Crétineau- 
J oly conclusively observes on this point, “one is tempted to ask 
one’s self, whether in that century natural death had been sup- 
powers by a decree of the newly discovered philanthropy.” 
Natural death was not so suppressed in the eighteenth century, 
ergo, Clement XIV. died a natural death, 

But wherefore, we ask again, from what motive, and for what 
purpose, did M. Crétineau-J oly publish his book? a book so 
injurious to the papacy, and so distasteful to the Jesuits? and 
that in spite of his own misgivings, and of the entreaties of those 


* Frane. Amicus, Curs. Theolog. t. v. Disp. 36. sect. 5. n. 118. 
? Steph. Fagundez, in Preee, Decal. t. ii, lib. viii, e, 32. n. 5. 
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Pope Ganganelli and the Jesuits, 5 


to whose opinion in such a matter one would imagine he was 
bound to defer, 


‘‘When my labour was finished,” he tells us, “I was myself 
affrighted at my work ; for above so many names which knock against 
each other to their mutual disgrace, there was one exalted name, 
around which the apostolic chair seemed to throw its inviolability, 
Princes of the Church towards whom I have for a long time past felt 
a respectful affection, begged of me not to rend the veil which concealed 
such a pontificate from the eyes of the world. The general of the 
society of Jesus, who must for so many and such powerful reasons 
have felt interested in the discoveries which I had made, united his 
entreaties with those of several cardinals, In the name of his order 
and by the honour of the Holy See he besought me, almost with tears 
in his eyes, to give up my intention of publishing this history. Even 
the wish and the authority of the sovereign pontiff Pius IX. were 
brought into play in the counsels and representations addressed to me 
on the subject of my work.”—Clément XIV. et les Jésuites, p, 7, 


What an undutiful son of the Church M. Crétineau-Joly is ! 
And what a hard-hearted man, to boot! To see the general of 
the Jesuits weep,—no, not actually, but ‘ almost” weep,—is 
enough in our opinion to melt a stone. But M. Crétineau-Joly 
is ‘‘a writer who loves justice; and justice is the only charity in 
which history may indulge;” his virtue was proof against 
every temptation, against the entreaties of cardinals, and the 
‘“‘almost” tears of the general, and the magic power of the 
popes own name; he hesitated for a while, but by means of a 
ittle patting on the back from ‘other eminent persons,” who 
were of his way of thinking, and encouraged him to * divulge 
the mystery of iniquity,” he managed at last to “screw his 
courage to the sticking-place ;” ‘the thought of accomplishin a 
great act of justice outweighed all other considerations.” If M. 
Crétineau-Joly is not a Jesuit, which he ee denies, he 
surely deserves to be one. None but a Jesuit could compound 
with his obedience to the Church as neatly as he does; or show 
more adroitness in adopting in practice of ‘two probable 
opinions” that which is “ less safe.” 

And now for the matter of his book. After all this mighty 
show of anxious deprecation on the one side, and heroical resolu- 
tion on the other, we expected to find in the pages of our author 
some surprising revelations of things hideous and never dreamt 
of before. Our expectations were still further excited by the 


- account which M. Crétineau-Joly gives of the documents which 
_ form the foundation of his history. 


“‘The correspondence of cardinals and diplomatists, the instructions 
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: ir mini written eviderices, letters which would 
pdb, pam one wort came forth from chanceries, from 
sebastian Pam nella ; ied for half a centu 
archives and portfolios, where they had been buried for ha ry. 
The conclave of 1769, from which the Franciscan Lorenzo Ganganelli 
came forth as pope, unfolded itself before my eyes with all the turns of 
its intrigue. Its glories were easily reckoned up; its shame remains 
o . The Cardinal de Bernis, the Marquis d'Aubeterre, French am- 
bassador at Rome, the Duke de Choiseul, prime minister of Louis 
XV., Don Manuel de Roda, minister of mercy and justice in Spain, 
the Cardinal Orsini, Neapolitan ambassador to the Holy See, all these 
men wrote to each other daily, in order to keep up the double intrigue 
which they carried on both in and out of the conclave. Not one of these 
documents has miscarried; they are from the first to the last in my 
possession. There one may read, told from hour to hour, the tempta- 
tions, the promises, the touting scenes among the cardinals, and at 
last the secret bargain which gave a head to the Church, aghast at 
these unheard of scandals. 

“I had the key to the election of Ganganelli; I soon obtained the 
secret of his pontificate. The Cardinal Vincenzo Malvezzi, arch- 
bishop of Bologna, was the most active agent in the destruction of the 
Jesuits. He dictated to Clement XIV. what was to be done in order 
to arrive at this result. His letters, autographs like all the others, 
leave no room for doubt even in the most prejudiced mind. Around 
those great criminals group themselves those who could only lend them 
a helping hand in their work. Here we find the Cardinal Andrea 
Corsini; there Campomanés, the confidant of the Count of Aranda; and 
further on, Azpuru, Almada, the Chevalier d’Azara, Monifio, Count of 
Florida Blanca, Joachim d’Osma, confessor of Charles III. of Spain, 
Dufour, a French intriguer in Jansenist pay, and Nicola Pagliarini, the 
bookseller, who, after being sentenced to the galleys at Rome, was raised 
in Portugal to the rank of a diplomatist. 

‘By studying with the most scrupulous attention all the documents 
which these men addressed to each other, I have arrived at a know- 
ledge of the facts. I had, and still have, under my eyes their original 
letters. They form the basis of this narrative; they constitute it. 
It is, properly speaking, only the softened expression of them; for more 
than once I was restrained by very shame from following up the effu- 
sions of buffoonery, hatred, impiety, or immorality, to which their 
intrigue gave birth.”"—Clément XIV. et les Jésuites, pp. 5—7. 


Now, all this sounds very d, and if the contents of the 
volume were answerable to what might be expected from such a 
command of materials, it would be very satisfactory. But, 
unfortunately, M. Orétineau-Joly gives his readers little oppor- 
tunity of judging of the use he Fas made of these materials. 
He expects his readers to look up to him as to a great oracle, 
on the ground of his having seen and read all these etters; and 
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then he proceeds to tell his own tale as a violent partisan of the 
Jesuit order; and, strangely enough for one who, we should 
think, must have been distressed by the very superabundance of 
original matter which he had to lay before his readers in extract, 
he bolsters up his view of the case every now and then by refer- 
ence to documents which have long been in print, and even to 
hacknied quotations, such as are to be found in the repertory of 
Messrs. Hoeninghaus and Audin, from “ Protestant authors” 
who have spoken favourably of the Jesuits or unfavourably of their 
enemies. hat need, we should like to know, had M. Cré- 
tineau-Joly to have recourse to the conjectures and opinions of 
Protestant writers, when he had the whole truth in the original 
letters of cardinals and ministers of state lying before him, as 
clear as the sun at noon-day; that is, if he was determined to 
tell that truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ? 

But our disappointment does not end here. There is no 
essentially new light thrown upon the transactions to which M. 
Crétineau-Joly’s book refers. Few men, ordinarily well informed 
on the subject, were, we fancy, simple enough to believe that 
Ganganelli was raised to the pontifical throne by any other 
means than the intrigues of the different courts, and especially 
those which were anxious for the suppression of the Jesuit 
order; still fewer simple enough to imagine that Ganganelli 
would have cashiered the order if he could have helped it. That 
he ascended the papal chair on the understanding that the order 
was to be suppressed; that he resolved upon the suppression 
with much hesitation, and under the influence of a strong diplo- 
matic “pressure from without ;” that in signing its death- 
warrant, his heart misgave him; and that he died miserably, — 
all this was pretty well understood before M. Orétineau-Joly’s 
wonderful discovery of original manuscripts; nor does the résumé 
of the story he has built upon them, amount to much more than 
this. Nevertheless, his book is not without considerable in- 
terest: additional proofs are brought forward in attestation of 
facts either suspected, or established by previous evidence; and 
there are scattered up and down through its pages many 
“curiosities of popery,” which will amply repay its perusal, and 
which constitute, we apprehend, the chief grotind of objection 
on the pat of the papal authorities against its publication. Into 
some of these we will now follow our author. 

The first half of the volume is taken up with matters which 
have been abundantly treated of before; the proceedings, namely, 
taken against the Jesuits in Portugal, in France, and in Spain. 
Passing these over, we arrive in the third chapter at the proper 
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subject of M. Crétineau-Joly’s work, the proceedings of the con- 
clave assembled after the death of Clement XIII.; and here it 
-s that the interest of his book begins. The most busy person- 
age (not only always busy, but always prating, ) in this conclave 
is the Cardinal de Bernis, to whose management the court of 
France had entrusted its interests. M. Crétineau-Joly places 
him in the front rank of the whole affair, which is, however, 
evidently not the position he actually occupied in the course of 
the transactions. It is, no doubt, to this factitious importance 
given to the cardinal by our author, that we are indebted for the 
singular and exceedingly worthless addition of a fac-simile of his 
passport at the head of the volume. What title this has to be 
considered as a curious historical document, we are at a loss to 
understand. ‘The same remark, indeed, applies to more than one 
other document, of which a fac-simile is inserted. There are 
various documents from which a few detached lines only are given 
in extract, which in the interest of historical truth we should have 
liked to have seen in extenso, and of which a fac-simile would 
therefore have been both gratifying and valuable. ‘or the most 
vart, however, the documents selected for that purpose contain 
ttle or nothing of any importance; and can hardly be of any 
other use than that of duly impressing the reader with the 
execrable penmanship which, in the course of his investigations, 
M. Crétineau-Joly must have had to decipher. 

But to return to Cardinal de Bernis. His eminence is the 
sorriest specimen of a churchman that could well be conceived. 
Needy and involved, extravagant and vain, he proceeded to the 
conclave, to which he was summoned for the exercise of the most 
responsible function of his high office, ostensibly in the service of 
the crown of France, but really for the purpose of serving his 
own interests, and satisfying his ambition, if possible,—his avarice 
at all events. ‘That he had an eye, at the outset, to the post of 
secretary of state under the new pontiff, is pretty plain; and in 
this expectation he was encouraged by D’Aubeterre, the French 
ambassador, who, in a note bearing the characteristic date of the 
Ist of April, assures him that in all Rome nothing is talked of 
but the general estimation in which his eminence is held by the 
sacred college :— 


‘You have,” he says, “ managed to inspire them both with love and 
fear. The public wish your eminence to be made secretary of state. 
1 doubt if you are of this opinion. As for them, they are very right 
and it is the first time that I have known them to wish for any thing 
rational,”—C/lément NIV, et les Jésuites, pp. 217, 218, ’ 
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The bait took ; and one of the cardinal’s subsequent letters to 
the ambassador contains what may be considered a tolerably 


broad hint on the subject :— 


‘¢ It must be confessed, that the court of Rome was never less com- 
petent for affairs of state, or more deficient in a knowledge of the courts, 
This ignorance is one of the greatest obstacles to the success of ulterior 
negotiations. These people have not the slightest notion what is to be 
done or avoided, in order not to commit the holy see in its relations 
with the powers. All their ideas of politics are confined within the 
precincts of Monte-Cavallo. Daily intrigue is their real occupation, 
and, unfortunately for the peace of the Church, their only science.”— 
Clément XIV, et les Jésuites, pp. 220, 221, 


The cardinal could hardly have used plainer language, unless 
he had said outright, Make me secretary of state; and any job 
which the courts may wish to have done at the court of Rome, 
I'll manage for them.” But however potent the sense of his own 
importance, with which Cardinal de Bernis entered the conclave, 
and however great his contempt for the narrow views of the 
Italian politicians, the latter contrived to jockey him completely ; 
so much so, that when at last the election of Ganganelli was 
resolved upon by the party of the crowns, as it was called, poor 
De Bernis knew not what to make of it, and voted for the can- 
didate of his party almost blindfold, under the orders of the 
I*rench ambassador. His amour-propre was not a little wounded 
on the oeeasion, and D’Aubeterre had much ado to soothe him. 
But the most effectual anodyne, one of his own prescribing, was 
administered to him by the Duke de Choiseul. On his first start- 
ing for Rome, he had been supplied with a sum of 130,000 francs, 
in letters of credit upon Turin and Rome, furnished by the banker 
M. de Laborde. ‘ To prevent mistakes,” the cardinal had thus 


written from Lyons to the minister :— 


** M. de Laborde, in sending me letters of credit for Turin and Rome, 
tells me that as he does not know what will be the arrangements of 
the court for my journey, and does not wish to leave me in difficulty, 
he forwards me letters of credit. You do me the honour of sending me 
those same letters open, telling me that this is to ‘ provide for my 
wants.’ It is necessary that I should know whether it is the king who 
is kind enough to defray the ruinous expenses of a journey undertaken 
by his orders and for his service, or whether I am contracting a new 
obligation towards M. de Laborde. In the former case, I have to 
return my most humble thanks to his Majesty for having kindly sup- 
plied me with the means of accomplishing his views. The enclosed 
memorandum of my debts, which I beg you will submit to the king, 
will show him how much I stood in want of aid.”—Clément XIV, et les 


Jésuiles, p. 240. 
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The cardinal stood, it seems, upon little ceremony; nor was he 
more squeamish in exacting payment for his services, such as they 
were, after the election. He obtained the post of ambassador to 
the holy see, with an allowance for “ keeping house” at Rome ; 
and in one of his letters to the Duke de Choiseul he says :— 


‘T have sent you the account of my old debts, amounting to 207,000 
livres. I shall have to set apart a considerable sum from my income 
to liquidate them ; this is a point of importance for my peace. Another 
point which concerns my happiness, is the restoration of my pension as 
minister of state. The king gives me that title; he sees that I have, 
in the eyes of all the world, had the greatest share in the election of the 
pope; would it consist with his kindness to suffer that idea to be 
impaired by any indication, however slight? I shall never be happy 
unless I obtain this favour. Let my nephew, whose time of service as 
a page is just out, have a company, and you will have loaded me with 
obligations, and attached me to you by ties of gratitude, as much as I 
am already attached by those of our old friendship.” —Clément XIV. et 


les Jésuites, p. 271. 


The cardinal was “loaded” and “attached” to his heart’s 
content; the Duke de Choiseul, who could not dispense with his 
services in the further pursuit of the negotiations at Rome on the 
subject of the Jesuits, agreed to his terms. After all, however, 
it was hard-earned money. The cardinal’s position at Rome was 
undignified, and exposed his vanity to many bitter mortifications. 
In some of his letters he is himself facetious on the subject: “ I 
am,” he says, (p. 223,) ‘“ cobbler to the sacred college. I mend 
the cardinals’ shoes when they don’t fit.” He is not, however, 
always in this happy vein; some of his letters betray great irrita- 
tion and anger at the treatment which he received, and which 
was at times not the most courteous, as the following anecdote 
shows. Upon one occasion, when there had been considerable 
altercation in the conclave, De Bernis, annoyed by the tone of 
superiority assumed by some of the Zelanti party, said: “ Equa- 
lity ought to reign amongst us; we are all here by the same 
right.” Whereupon the old Cardinal Alexander Albani, one of 
the heads of that party, lifting his red cardinal’s cap, haughtily 
replied: ‘* No, your eminence ; we are not all here a the same 


ao, for it was not a courtesan that placed this cap on my 
read, 

The taunt was bitter; yet it was far from being the greatest 
degradation which De Bernis underwent. There is in the jocular 
familiarity with which Voltaire inflicts his blasphemies upon him, 
something so revolting, that we can hardly bring ourselves to 
transcribe his effusion ; but it is too instructive as-an illustration 
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of the alliance between infidelity and popery, in the high places of 
the Romish hierarchy, to be omitted. “ Since, my lord,”—so 
writes the miscreant of Ferney to the miscreant who was sitting 
in the conclave, on pretence of waiting for the direction of the 
Holy Spirit in the hoice of a visible head to govern the Church 
of Christ, but, in reality, to earn by intrigue the French king’s 
hire, and to advance his own base and mercenary views :— 


‘Since you are still encased in your box, waiting for the Holy Ghost, 
it is very meet that ] should endeavour to amuse your eminence . . .” 


After this ribald introduction, the philosopher mentions a 
recently-published poem, from which he takes occasion to allude 
in terms of sneaking adulation to an insignificant poem which the 
cardinal himself had composed, and then continues :— 


A month ago, some strangers having come to visit me in my little 
cell, we set to playing at Pope with three dice. I played for Cardinal 
Stoppani, and made a raffle of it; but the Holy Ghost was not in my 
dice-box ; one thing, however, is certain, that one of those for whom 
we played, will be pope. If it is you, I commend myself to your 
holiness.”—~Clément XIV. et les Jésuites, pp. 266, 267. 


Shocking as is this piece of profaneness, it is indeed hard to 
say which of the two is to be esteemed the more offensive in the 
sight of God, the undisguised irreverence with which the patriarch 
of infidelity vents his buffooneries, or the vile hypocrisy with 
which these ‘ princes of the Church,” who in their conclave 
‘* played at Pope” after a more serious and guilty fashion, im- 
posed upon the world the lie that they were, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, selecting him whom God had chosen to be the 
vicar of Christ upon earth. 

The progress of the intrigues by which the election was for a 
length of time delayed, and at last decided in favour of a can- 
didate ‘ pledged” to the courts, formed the subject of a daily 
correspondence between De Bernis and the French ambassador 
at Rome, from which, as well as from the letters which passed 
between the cardinal and the Duke de Choiseul, M. Crétineau- 
Joly has given extracts, both copious and curious. De Bernis 
arrived at Rome towards the end of March, and on April 2 
the ambassador thus addresses the cardinal, whom he designs for 
the ‘‘ whipper-in” of the party of the crowns :— 


‘‘ There will, it seems, be only forty-five of you cardinals in the con- 
clave. Sixteen will suffice us for a vote of exclusion. When our forces 
are collected, we shall have ten whom we can entirely depend on: 
six Neapolitans, two Frenchmen, and two Spaniards. We must hope 
that we shall manage to secure some from among the cardinals of York, 
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Lante, the two Corsini, Ganganelli, Guglielmi, Malvezzi, Pallavicini, 
Pozzobonelli, and the two Colonna, The two last-named are in a 
situation to pay great deference to the court of Naples. Besides the 
personal property which they have in that kingdom, the greater part of 
their brother’s fortune is there ; and by speaking to them, if need be, 
with a little firmness, I have no doubt they may be prevented from 
voting for a subject not agreeable to his Sicilian majesty.” —Clé- 


ment XIV, et les Jésuites, p. 218. 


In order to enable the agents of the three courts to act in 
concert, a list was made out, in which all the cardinals were 
divided into five categories, viz., good, indifferent, doubtful, bad, 
very bad. The last class comprised the Cardinals Torregiani, 
Castelli, Buonacorsi, Chigi, Boschi, and Rezzonico, men of ultra- 
montane principles, who contended for the freedom of election. 
The “good” ones, i.¢. those whose pliancy had been ascertained 
by the courts, were: Sersale, Calvachini, Negroni, Durini, Neri 
Corsini, Conti, Branciforte, Caracciolo, Andrea Corsini, Ganga- 
nelli, and Pirelli. These, with the two French and two Spanish 
cardinals, and Orsini, the ambassador of Naples, made up the 
sixteen required for an exclusive vote. They were not, however, all 
equally sure. Curiously enough, to Ganganelli’s name there is, in the 
Spanish manuscript of the list, this note appended; ‘There are 
letters which say he is a Jesuit.” Neither was their co-operation 
expected as a matter of principle, without a ‘ valuable considera- 
tion” of some sort; still less were any of them considered suffi- 
ciently trustworthy to allow them to be put in nomination without 
a previous pledge for the suppression of the Jesuit order. To 
obtain this pledge, and to prevent any election until it was 
obtained, these were the two points to which all the negotiations 
tended ; nor were ~ = goss of the three courts at any 
great pains to veil this their purpose. il 6 
“art Loan writes to Cardinal eel ee 


‘* What one cannot do with all, your eminence might do privately, if 
there was a favourable opportunity, with the party proposed to ‘be 
elected, before his election should be decided on, and make a conditio 
of it, A cardinal, before he is made pope, is accommodating, with : 
view to his election; and there are several examples of this kind of 
bargains. In such a case, the condition should be confined to tl 
destruction of the Jesuits, reserving all other points; and a writt 7 
promise, or, in case of absolute refusal, an oral promise belies wit va 
should be obtained,”—Clément XIV, et les Jésuites, p. 219 seg 


It is hardly to be supposed, that the nominee of Madame de 


. 
Pompadour, the man of all work of the Duke de Choiseul, and 
the crony of Voltaire, could have any serious scruples of con- 
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science about this or any other proposal which might be made to 
him in his capacity as “cobbler to the conclave.” But there 
was a certain punctilio of ecclesiastical etiquette about De Bernis, 
which made him often shrink from a measure nakedly proposed, 
to which he had no objection to lend himself, if it was brought 
forward with a due regard to appearances. So on the present 
occasion he demurred to D’Aubeterre’s proposal. On April 11, 
the ambassador again alludes to it, endeavouring to remove his 
scruples, and to bring him round to his plan :— 


**T am truly sorry that your eminence should object to the particular 
arrangement which I have proposed to you, which is desired by Spain, 
and would infallibly be desired by France, if the question had been 
mooted. The election of a new pope was the circumstance of all others 
the most favourable to our views that could have occurred. ‘To make 
no arrangement with him beforehand, is to miss all, and to let slip the 
fairest opportunity, and the best and surest means, far surer than any 
means which might hereafter be employed by the courts. I am not 
acquainted with any other than natural theology, and shall never be 
able to understand why the secularization of a religious order, which no 
one can deny must foment division and trouble in the Church as long 
as it subsists, should be regarded as an illicit contract ; on the contrary, 
such a proceeding can only be viewed as meritorious, and tending to 
the advancement of religion. I am fully sensible that I am not com- 
petent to be the casuist of your eminence; but if you would consent to 
confer confidentially on the subject with Cardinal Ganganelli, one of the 
most celebrated theologians of this country, who has never had the 
reputation of moral laxity, I am not without hope that he might incline 
towards my view. There is here no question of any temporality ; it is 
purely and absolutely a spiritual question. There is nothing more 
doubtful than what a pope, be he who he may, will do after his elec- 
tion, unless he has been bound beforehand.”—Clément XIV. et les 
Jésuites, pp. 219, 220. 


This proposal to consult Ganganelli, who was not put forward 
till some time after as the candidate of the crowns, is curious ; it 
shows that, whether knowingly or by accident, the ambassador 
was prompting De Bernis in the right direction. Whether the 
cardinal took Ganganelli’s opinion or not, it is impossible to 
gather from the fragments of the correspondence, extracted by 
M. Crétineau-Joly ; apparently no such communication took 
place: and on the 14th, De Bernis writes to D°Aubeterre, still 
refusing to adopt a course which, he says, would be inconsistent. 
with his ecclesiastical character, but assuring him, nevertheless, 
that he substantially agrees with him, and desires to see the 
object in view accomplished, provided it were done “by proper 
means.” At the same time, he bitterly laments the difficulty of 
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finding a suitable subject, either for the papal chair or for the 
secretaryship of state. ‘‘ He knows not,” he says (p. 222), with 
sinslaile naiveté, “where to find for the latter office a man 
superior to their paltry local politics.” Meanwhile, a scheme, pre- 
viously suggested by a subordinate diplomatic agent, for the direct 
purchase of a sufficient number of votes to carry the election in 
the sense of the crowns, appears to have been revived, and the 
propriety of adopting it hinted to De Bernis by the ambassador, 
So, at least, we are left to conclude; for M, Crétineau-Joly 
suppresses in this place, as he does in many others, several docu- 
ments which could not fail to be interesting, and which must have 
preceded the letter of De Bernis, who, with that indifference to 
the intrinsic character, and that punctiliousness about the out- 
ward propriety, of the measures proposed, which has been noticed 
before, thus remonstrates with the ambassador :— 


“It must surely have occurred to you, that measures like these are 
only to be confided to one man, (of whom it must already be known 
that he feels no objection to them,) and not to five or six different 
ministers, and consequently to five or six secretaries, and to five car- 
dinals, several of whom have been, or still are, friends of the parties 
whom it is intended to destroy. Where is the priest that would be so 
imprudent (even if he thought such means lawful) as to intrust his 
honour to the discretion of so many persons? This is (between our- 
selves) on this, as on some other points, the great fault of this conclave. 
It is impossible that so many consuls, on a footing of equality, should 
govern a republic all equally well. As far as 1 am concerned, I am 
glad of it; because there is no responsibility. But without a miracle 
matters cannot be carried on with any great success in this way.”— 
Clément XIV, et les Jésuites, pp. 233, 284. 


While De Bernis was thus playing fast and loose with the 
different points of the intrigue, desiring the end, but eschewing 
the means, ready to perpetrate the reality, provided he could 
avoid the appearance, of wickedness, other men of a bolder stamp, 
who understood that iniquity is not a thing to be dallied with, 
but must either be left undone or done outright, stepped forward, 
and by their successful interference soon put the fastidious French 
cardinal aside. These were the Spanish cardinals De Solis and 
De la Cerda. On the eve of their arrival, the Neapolitan ambas- 
sador, Cardinal Orsini, communicated to De Bernis the fact, that 
a more decisive plan of operations was about to be adopted. The 
French cardinal thus writes to D’Aubeterre on May 1:— 


“Orsini has told us, that he was informed the Cardinal de Solis 
felt no scruple in requiring from the future pope a written promise to 
effect the destruction of the Jesuits. We shall wait till he speaks to 
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us on the subject; and we shall declare to him, that convinced as we 
are, no less than himself, of the necessity of extinguishing that order, 
we are of a different opinion as to the means to be employed; that we 
shall make no opposition to his requiring such a promise, if a case 
arises when it can be required, and that we shall most entirely 
co-operate with him in seeing it carried out whenever we shall see our 
way to do so without violating our rules. We cannot, however, dis- 
guise from them, that if the sacred college should chance to get know- 
ledge of such a proposition having been made, we should infallibly be 
left in the lurch by the votes which constitute our power of exclusion, 
and which we have had so much difficulty in getting and keeping 
together; in which case we should have a pope, a secretary of state, 
and a datary imposed upon us against our will, and in accordance 
with the wishes of the fanatics.”—Clément XIV. et les Jésuites, 
pp. 246, 247. 


At last the Spanish cardinals, who appear to have purposely 
rotracted their journey, in order that the conclave might be 
tired out, and the more ready to submit to their interference, 
arrived, and an interview took place without delay between them 
and De Bernis, who, on the 4th of May, still entrenching himself 
behind his former objections, gives the following account of it to 
D’ Aubeterre :— 


‘‘We have disposed of the affair of the promise, and we have come 
to the following conclusions: 1. that we believe the destruction of the 
society of Jesus to be necessary; 2. that on this means of effecting it, 
neither we nor your excellency had any particular orders; 3, that we 
have besought the king not to give you any such orders, because we 
could not act upon them, contrary to the rules of the Church; 4. that 
we do not wish to control the opinion of any one, much less that of 
our brethren, who are on all accounts to be so highly respected ; and 
that therefore, after having weighed every kind of inconvenience which 
we have pointed out, if the Spanish cardinals should persist in making 
use of that means, we should offer no opposition, but still less should 
we take any part in it.”"—Clément XIV. et les Jésuites, p. 249. 


De Solis and his colleague had not been many days in the 
conclave, before they satisfied themselves that the chief strength 
of the opposition were the two Cardinals Albani. They took 
their measures accordingly; and that with so much effect, that 
the fastidious De Bernis is unable, in a letter to D’Aubeterre of 
the 11th of May, to disguise his annoyance at their success. 


“The Albani,” he writes, “pay great court to the Spaniards, 
Their presents have an amazing effect. It is certain that we are not 
munificent; yet the least one can do, is to give sugar-plums occa- 
sionally to those whom one whips so frequently; but this is not the 
manner of France.”—Clément XIV, et les Jésuites, p. 259, 
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The whole aspect of affairs was now at once altered. By 
neutralizing the opposition of the Albani, the leaders of the 
Zelanti party, and formerly the patrons of Ganganelli, an 
election was rendered possible, and a way was opened for nego- 
tiation with that cardinal, who, as the suggestion to take is 
opinion, thrown out by D°Aubeterre at the beginning of his 
correspondence with De Bernis, leads one to suspect, had 
originally been thought of by the courts as the successor of 
Clement XIII. M. Crétineau-Joly, it is true, acquits the 
Albani of having sold themselves to the Spaniards; but in_this 
acquittal we cannot concur. No doubt there is an awkwardness 
in differing from the opinion of one who has had all the docu- 


ments under his eyes, while we can only consult as much of them -- 


as he has chosen to impart. Nevertheless, we think we have 
sufficient reason for coming to an opposite conclusion from that 
adopted by M. Crétineau-Joly. It must be remembered that 
M. Crétineau-Joly is, notwithstanding his high professions of 
historical justice and impartiality, a party-writer, labouring under 
a strong bias in favour of the Jesuit order; and that, while he 
has a direct interest in exposing without mercy the iniquities 
committed by cardinals and statesmen who formed the party of 
the courts, he has an interest no less direct in maintaining to the 
utmost possible extent the respectability of the Ultra-montane 
party, of which the Albani were so completely the head and the 
soul, that their venality is an infinitely more damning fact for the 
papacy itself, than all the intrigues of the agents of the three 
courts, lay and ecclesiastic, put together. We are therefore 
entitled, and bound, to look narrowly into the evidence on both 
siles of the question, before we adopt M. Crétineau-Joly’s 
version; and this we are enabled to do with the greater chance 
of arriving at a correct conclusion, because M. Crétineau-Joly 
grounds his opinion avowedly on a passage in one of the letters 
of De Bernis which he has embodied in his narrative; and it is 
to be presumed, that if any other and clearer proof of the in- 
tegrity of the Albani had appeared in the documents in his 
possession, he would not have failed to adduce it. As for the 
passage on which M. Crétineau-Joly grounds his acquittal of the 
Albani, it occurs in a note from Cardinal de Bernis of the 17th 
of May, and is to the following effect :— 


_ “We thought, according to appearances, that the Spaniards had 
formed a great plan in securing the Albani, in which case the whole 
business might have been finished in twice twenty-four hours. But 
they have simply entered into an arrangement with Gancanellj who 
has become cheerful and affable. He tells every body that he will not 
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allow himself to be proposed ; we shall propose him in spite of himself.” 
—Clément XIV, et les Jésuites, p. 266. 


From this M. Crétineau-Joly draws the conclusion, that 
“without intending it, De Bernis removes the odious suspicions, 
which he had on the day before”—he might have added, on the 
morning of the very same day, and for a week past,—“ vented 
respecting the alleged venality of the Albani.” No doubt, the 
passage quoted proves that at the time of writing it, Cardinal 
de Bernis believed, or affected to believe, that the Albani had 
not been bribed, as he had before asserted. In the absence of 
the entire documents, it is impossible to say whether this dis- 
belief of De Bernis was real or pretended, It might be either, 
under the circumstances of the case. Cardinal de Bernis had, 
as we have seen, refused to enter headlong into the intrigues of 
the courts; he had no objection, abstractedly, to the exacting of 
a pledge from the future pope, or to the proposed bribery of the 
cardinals ; but he wished to be more careful of appearances, than 
the impatience of the courts, and perhaps the necessity of the 
case, would admit of. ‘The result was, that he was himself mis- 
trusted; and those who did not mistrust him, avoided him as a 
mar-plot. Accordingly, the Spanish cardinals kept their pro- 
ceedings from him. Whether D’Aubeterre was privy to these 
proceedings does not clearly appear; probably he was so, and in 
that case, he was a party to the concealment practised upon De 
Bernis, whose irritation he undertook to calm, and who was too 
dependent on France to refuse to vote, as he did at last, almost 
blindfold, for the candidate backed by the courts. 

At this concealment, Cardinal de Bernis was, as his letters 
prove, greatly annoyed; still more at the rapid success of the 
Spanish cardinals, who carried every thing before them in a fort- 
night, while he had been plotting in vain for more than a month 
before their arrival. He grew exceedingly irate, and expressed 
himself in no measured terms, as is evident from his letters to 
D’Aubeterre. Whether he did so elsewhere, does not appear ; 
but indiscretions were committed ; for a violent scene took place 
in the conclave itself, in which Rezzonico, the cardinal who 
among the Zelanti was next in importance to the Albani, com- 
plained loudly that corruption had been practised. This scene 
must have alarmed the court party; it must also have alarmed 
the Albani, if they had entered into a guilty compromise ; and 
the personal bitterness which already existed between them and 
the French cardinal, and the contempt with which they viewed 
and had all along treated him, would greatly aggravate their 
alarm and indignation, if any suspicion arose that De Bernis was 
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the author of the indiscretions which had been committed. This 
suspicion the tone of his latest letters to the French ambassador 
was highly calculated to excite or to countenance 5, and the 
Spanish cardinals, therefore, or D’Aubeterre, or possibly both, 
would, without loss of time, either assure him that the corruption 
of the Albani did not exist, except in his imagination, if that 
was possible; or, if the case was too clear to deceive him, they 
would urge upon him the necessity of unsaying all that he 
had, under the excitement of his wounded vanity, ventured to 
say on the subject. In either case the poor cardinal himself 
would take the alarm; for to mar the plot of the courts, was to 
mar his own future fortunes. He would, therefore, be easily 
satisfied of the integrity of the Albani, if he could do so with 
any show of decency ; or, if the facts were too evident to admit 
of this, he would be too happy to say and to write whatever 
might be necessary to counteract the effeet of his former indis- 
eretions. In this way alone can the singular fact be accounted 
for, that Cardinal de Bernis, who broadly insinuated the corrup- 
tion of the Albani in his letter to D’Aubeterre of the 11th, and 
who affirmed it as a fact, supported by circumstantial evidence, 
and, it would seem, tacitly admitted by the Spanish cardinals, 
in another letter to the ambassador of the 16th, and again in 
another written on the morning of the 17th, did in the afternoon 
or evening of the same day, on the eve of the election, pen those 
lines which indirectly withdraw his former imputations against 
the Albani. 

Having thus reduced the proof which M. Crétineau-J oly 
alleges in defence of these two leaders of the Zelanti party 
to its due value, we will now proceed to examine the evidence on 
Which the charge of corruption against them rests. In the first 
place, there are the facts which led De Bernis to suspect their 
corruption, They paid their court to the Spaniards, according 
to the statement of De Bernis in his letter of the 11th of May: 
this was a fact not likely to have been invented by De Bernis, 
who had opportunities of personal observation, if it had not 
really existed, Marly on the 16th he informs D’Aubeterre that 
Ganganelli_ is to be proposed; and he says, “I should not be 
surprised if the Albani were to vote for him.” On the evening 
of the same day, after some explanations had taken place between 
De Bernis and the Spanish cardinals, he goes much further in his 
statements, 


“oT on - ‘ ° 
_“ They must have secured the Albani, whom I have seen for a long 
rime im communication mith them, by means of Ignatius d'Aguirra, the 
Conclavist of De Solis. Cardinal Orsini and myself had frequently 
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warned Solis of the correspondence of this man with the Albani. We 
feared he was betraying him; and proper dupes we were. This morn- 
ing the Cardinal de Solis, to whom I expressed my astonishment 
touching the connexion between Ganganelli and the two Albani, told 
me that I must vote for him at the first scrutiny. I represented to 
him that he seemed to me a suspicious subject, on account of his con- 
nexions, and that I thought we should wait for him to make advances 
towards us, and assure ourselves of him, not giving him our votes 
except on good grounds. He took these reflections for a refusal. 
Then the veil was lifted, and I came to understand the nightly visits of 
his secretary to Ganganelli. J saw that the Spanish pistoles were an 
excellent means for gaining the Albani, without whom any election is 
impossible, I therefore, after giving them slightly to understand that I 
saw it all, declared to the Spaniards that we should second them in the 
way they wished, and that all suspicions were dissipated the moment 
they had made sure of Ganganelli, and of those negotiators, the 
Albani.” —Cléement XIV. et les Jésuites, p. 263. 


Here, again, there is the evidence of facts about which there 
could be no mistake. De Bernis notices that the confidential 
agent of De Solis is in active communication with the Albani; 
Orsini notices the same circumstance. They repeatedly warn 
De Solis, under the impression that his agent is aaa him. 
De Solis takes no notice of the warning. T'urther, De Bernis 
observes the intimate connexion between Ganganelli and the two 
Albani. He mentions it to De Solis as a reason for withholding 
his vote from Ganganelli; De Solis takes no notice of the objec- 
tion, and insists on his voting for Ganganelli. Certain explana- 
tions ensue, necessitated by the obstinacy of De Bernis. He 
finds out what a fool he has been all along. He is now convinced 
that the communication of De Solis’ agent with the Albani, and 
the connexion of the latter with Ganganelli, do not stand in the 
way of Ganganelli as the candidate of the crowns. He guesses, 
which it was not under these circumstances difficult to guess, 
that the insuperable difficulty which the Albani presented, has 
vanished before the gold of Spain. He gives De Solis to under- 
stand that he sees through it all, and De Solis never contradicts 
him. 

Again, on the following morning, May 17th, De Bernis writes 
to D’Aubeterre, under great annoyance that the credit of 
managing the election for the three courts has been snatched 
from him :— 


‘In a general way it is certain that the Albani obtruded themselves 
upon me a hundred times. But as I had no money to offer them, and 
as you justly mistrust the fidelity of these people, I contented myself 
with living peaceably, and keeping on fair terms, with them. Hard 
c 2 
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cash is better than any thing else. If Spain attaches the Albani to 
itself by good pensions, it will have the mastery of this country. —— 
only know how to tear our enemies to pleces, and to cause them 
annoyance, instead of winning them over. But if M. Azpuru has not 
made sure of his bargain by heavy sums, and the expectation of others 
still heavier, I should not be astonished to see the Spaniards jockied ; 
the more so as the Albani will never leave the Jesuits in the lurch, and 
will vote for Ganganelli only in the event of his having given the 
strongest assurances for the maintenance of the society.” —Clément XIV. 
et les Jésuites, pp. 264, 265, 


So much for the evidence to be derived from the letters of De 
Bernis; evidence which not only shows that (unless the 
Spaniards had been “‘jockied,” which the event proved was not 
the case,) he was firmly convinced that the Albani had been 
bribed, but which supports this conviction of De Bernis by un- 
questionable facts, and facts which can lead to no other conelu- 
sion, But this is not all. To satisfy ourselves as to the real 
state of the case, as regards the Albani, we must look at the 
history of the conclave itself. For upwards of a month De 
Bernis and the ambassadors had in vain endeavoured to carry a 
favourable election. The obstacle to their success was the party 
of the Zelanti, with the two Albani, and Rezzonico, the nephew 
of the late pope, at their head. Without the consent of the 
Albani, no election was possible; with their concurrence the 
whole affair might be coneluded, so writes De Bernis on the 17th, 
“within twice twenty-four hours.” 

This was the state of the parties before the arrival of the 
Spanish cardinals, and the influence which they are supposed to 
have exercised. And what was the state of the parties after- 
wards, subsequently to the seeret negotiations between De Solis 
and the Albani, through the medium of Ignatius d’Aguirra? 
irst of all there ensued on May 14, ten or eleven days after the 
arrival of the Spanish cardinals, and three days before the nomi- 
nation of Ganganelli as the candidate of the courts was definitively 
resolved upon, a scene of great violence in the conclave. And 
who is, in that seene, the chief complainant? M. Crétineau-J oly 
thus tells the story, on the testimony of a letter written on the 
same day by De Bernis to D’Aubeterre :— 


* The Cardinal Rezzonico declared publicly, that the traffic in voles, 
and the tyranny of the crowns, was an insult which the saered collece 
would not long endure. He said that, whatever might be the bon 
plaisir of the princes, his conscience could never lend itself to their dis- 
graceful traflic.”—Clément X/V, et les Jésuites, p. 259, 


Lhis leaves no doubt how the matter really stood. The ground 
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of complaint was evidently of recent occurrence; the party which 
had cause to complain, was that of the Zelanti, which considered 
itself betrayed. ‘The complaint was preferred, not by the Albani, 
the leaders of that party, but by Rezzonico, whose position had 
hitherto been subordinate to theirs, and who from this time for- 
ward appears as the leader of the party of the Zelanti. It is, 
therefore, as clear as the sun at noon-day, that the same facts 
which, as we have seen, aroused the suspicions of De Bernis and 
Orsini, and which the former learned afterwards to interpret 
correctly, had come to the knowledge of Rezzonico and the 
Zelanti, and that the complaints of Rezzonico in the conclave, 
against a disgraceful traffic in votes, was in fact directly levelled 
against the Albani, who had, as De Bernis suspected at the 
time, sold themselves to the courts, and had betrayed their own 
party. 

Again: in the very same note of De Bernis, in which M. Cré- 
tineau-Joly finds the acquittal of the two Albaniwritten, De Bernis, 
speaking of the proposed nomination of Ganganelli, says, that 
“the council of Rezzonico objected to this monk.” Who are 
those here designated as ‘ the council of Rezzonico?” None 
other than the Zelanti, hitherto always appearing as the party of 
the Albani. It has become the party, or ‘ council,” of Rezzo- 
nico, because the Albani have forsaken it. The Albani voted for 
Ganganelli: they could not, as M. Crétineau-Joly would have us 
suppose, vote for him through ignorance; for the Zelanti, as a 
body, objected to him, and therefore the Albani would have 
objected too, if they had not separated themselves from that 
party. It was this desertion which rendered an election possible. 
In case the Albani had been secured, says De Bernis in the same 
note, ‘the whole business might have been finished in twice 
twenty-four hours.” But the whole business as finished in twice 
twenty-four hours, That note was written in the afternoon or 
evening of the 17th; and (p. 268) ‘*On May 19, 1769, the car- 
dinal chamberlain of the holy Roman Church announced to the 
city and the universe that Christendom had a new head. The 
conclave was terminated. Cardinal Ganganelli ascended the chair 
of St. Peter. He took the name of Clement XIV.” 

We have attached more importance to the elucidation of this 
point than, our readers may perhaps think, the character of the 
two cardinals in question deserves ; for after all, it may be said, 
it can signify but little to posterity, whether their names are or 
are not to be included in the list of those whose votes were given 
from worldly and yenal motives. ‘The general charge of corrup- 
tion against the conclave which raised Ganganelli to the papal 
throne, is but little affected by it one way or the other. This we 
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fully admit ; but on the part which the Albani played, and the 
motives by which they were actuated, turns another point of great 
importance to a correct appreciation of the ase nage wncersengyer 
with the suppression of the Jesuit order, viz., the character o 
Ganganelli himself. ; 
To vilify his character to the uttermost, has been, notwith- 
standing the fine and noble sentiments attributed to the Jesuits 
by our author, the constant endeavour of the Jesuits themselves 
and of their apologists, from the day of their suppression to this 
day. M. Crétineau-Joly himself, though his language generally 
keeps within the bounds of moderation and propriety, enters fully 
into the spirit of his predecessors. ‘To represent Ganganelli as a 
weak but ambitious man, who secured his election by duplicity m 
the conclave, and by a disgraceful secret compact with the courts ; 
who, having ascended the chair of St. Peter by means of unlawful 
practices, was caught in his own snare, and constrained to cashier 
the Jesuit order, in direct opposition to his sense of justice and 
to the voice of his conscience, and who, for this abuse of the 
apostolic power committed to his hands, was visibly smitten of 
Giod,—this is, in fact, the main drift of the book. By what won- 
derful escapade M. Crétineau-Joly attempts to save the honour of 
the papacy, while he thus unscrupulously sacrifices that of its 
representative, will appear hereafter ; the present question is the 
degree of credit to be given to the imputations which he casts 
upon the character of the pontiff, who for a time ridded Christen- 
dom of a nuisance which had become so truly intolerable. We 
have no calling, nor inclination, to undertake the office of Ganga- 
nellr’'s apologist ; indeed, we are far from imagining that his 
conduct was blameless, either before or after his election: but it 
is due to historical justice to say, that the weakest portions of 
M. Crétineau-Joly’s book are those in which he impeaches his 
character, Though we may not always be satisfied of the fairness 
with which the extracts are made, yet In the main his story is, on 
all other points, authenticated by public documents of unquestion- 
able historical value; but when he arrives at the character of 
Gianganelli, and at the conduct pursued by him both during the 
conclave and in the subsequent negotiations touching the sup- 
pression of the obnoxious Order, the arrangement of his narrative 
becomes extremely indistinct as to the sources from which his 
information is derived, Various aneedotes and on dits, such as 
are to be met with in other accounts of these transactions, 
are brought forward, and words put into the mouth of Ganga- 
nelli, between quotation marks, without any indieation of the 
authority on which they rest. And after we have followed this 
kind of desultory tale, with which now and then a fragment of 
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documentary history is interwoven, for a length of time, we are 
suddenly surprised by the discovery that some of the foregoing 
particulars—it does not exactly appear which, or how many, of 
them—are “ borrowed from the unpublished Commentaries on the 
Suppression of the Society, by Father Cordara,” whose manu- 
script history, or libel, as the case may be, preserved in the 
library of the Abbé Cancellieri, seems to be a great treasure in 
the eyes of M. Crétineau-Joly. We have thought it right to 
warn our readers of this flaw in the evidence on which our author's 
representation of Ganganelli’s character and conduct rests; and 
having done so, we shall now proceed to notice the main points 
which arise in the course of his narrative. 

On the first introduction of Ganganelli into the foreground of 
his story, M. Crétineau-Joly transcribes three portraitures of him, 
drawn from sources one more apocryphal than the other; the 
first from a manuscript notice of all the cardinals, drawn up by the 
I‘rench diplomatic agents at Rome, during the last years of the 
pontificate of Clement XIITI.; another, from the secret corre- 
spondence of Dufour, a French agent, not improbably a contributor 
to the preceding document; and the third, from the manuscript 
of the Jesuit Cordara, already mentioned. These we pass by, 
and turn to the notices of Ganganelli which occur in the letters 
of Cardinal de Bernis, and which are not remarkable for their 
consistency. Ina notice of all the cardinals, prepared by De 
Bernis for the French government,—the exact date is not given ; 
@ peine entré au conclave, is M. Crétineau-Joly’s expression,—he 
says of the future Clement XIV.:— 


‘“* He affects to feel great regard for the French, and seems to stand 
very well with the Spanish court. He has succeeded the celebrated 
Passionei in the office of reporter of the process of canonization of the 
venerable Palafox” [the great opponent of the Jesuits, who disclosed 
their missionary misdemeanours to Innocent X]. “* Every body admired 
his courage in undertaking this charge in such times as the present. 
He does not seem to be a friend of the society of Jesus. In general, 
he is thought capable of the boldest measures for the accomplishment 
of his ends,”’—Clément XIV. et les Jésuites, p. 254. 


At no great distance, at all events, from the date of this docu- 
ment,—for De Bernis arrived at Rome at the end of March,— 
the same cardinal, in the letter of April 14, before quoted, three 
days after D’Aubeterre’s suggestion that De Pernis should consult 
Ganganelli, records the following opinion, materially differing from 
that before expressed :— 


‘If Ganganelli were not so much afraid of injuring himself, by appear- 
ing to be connected with the crowns, I should consider him a. more 
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hopeful subject than any other; but that is all over; he spoils his 
chance by being over-politic; the more he conceals himself, the more is 
his ambition suspected. But he has been accustomed to this sort of 
conduct in his cloister, and he is frightened at his own shadow; tis a 


pity.” —Clément XIV, et les Jésuites, p. 222. 


Within a week from this time, on April 20, he has again 
altered his opinion :— 


“ Ganganelli, with whom J have a quiet little flirtation (une petite 
galanterie sourde), has sent to assure me that his vote is at my disposal. 
Meanwhile he gives it to our enemies, in order the more effectually to 
deceive them. He does not like the mode of negotiation of my col- 
leagues,” [this is before the arrival of the Spaniards, | “but he pretends 
to have a high regard for me.”—Clément XIV. et les Jésuites, p. 228. 


Again, after the lapse of another week, on April 28, Cardinal 
de Bernis has once more changed his mind :— 


‘The question is not, whether in the existing state of affairs an order 
which, if not guilty, is at least dangerous, ought to be suppressed ; 
every dispassionate person must be of that opinion, and 1 am so very 
strongly: but the question is, whether, to attain that object, bishops 
may infringe the rules of the Church. However, this is not a point 
for us to discuss. We shall not be strong enough to get a pope elected 
agreeably to our choice. One must have faith, to feel sure that Car- 
dinal Ganganelli is for us. He envelopes himself in mysteries which 
baffle one’s reason.” —Clément XIV. et les Jésuites, p, 241. 


These passages unquestionably prove that De Bernis was con- 
siderably mystified by Ganganelli, whose conduct towards him was 
any thing but frank. M. Crétineau-Joly presses the charge of 
duplicity against him much further :— 


** Each fraction of the conclave,” he says, “had heard him throw out 
some of those significant speeches, which admit a great latitude of 
interpretation, ‘ Their arms are very long,’ he used to say, in speak- 
ing of the princes of the house of Bourbon, ‘ they reach over the Alps 
and the Pyrenees.’ To those cardinals who would not sacrifice the 
Jesuits to chimerical accusations, he would repeatedly say with a tone 
of the greatest sincerity: ‘ To kill the society of Jesus is no more to 
be thought of, than to pull down the dome of St. Peter’s.’”"—Clé- 
ment XIV’, et les Jésuiles, p. 256. 


_ And, in another place, he ascribes to him another specch of a 
similar tendeney :— 


“*T shall never give my vote to Stoppani; for, if he were pope, Tam 
sare - he would oppress the Jesuits.’ "—Clément XIV. et les Jésuites, 
p. <O1, 
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This, M. Crétineau-Joly would have us believe, threw dust into 
the eyes of the party of the Zelanti, and so procured the election 
of Ganganelli. But for none of these allegations does he produce 
any vouchers ; and from the documentary evidence in other parts 
of his account it appears, as we have already shown, that the 
point which carried the election of Ganganelli, was the secession 
of the Albani from their party, under the influence of Spanish 
gold. Besides, there is good reason to doubt that there were 
any members of the conclave sufficiently unsophisticated to be 
caught with aphoristical saws like those; even De Bernis, of 
whom his brother cardinals plainly made a goose, was fox enough 
to have seen through such demonstrations. But whatever truth 
there might or might not be in M. Crétineau-Joly’s anecdotes, it 
is clear that De Bernis knew not, to the last moment, what to 
make of Ganganelli. He writes to D’Aubeterre on the morning 
of May 16, before the scales had fallen from his eyes, respecting 
the negotiations of the Spaniards with the Albani :— 


“‘Ganganelli is going to be proposed. I should not wonder if the 
Albani were in his favour. It is not easy to make out his real sentiments. 
I know that M. Azpuru and you, Mr. Ambassador, have a good opinion 
of him. He has not cared to give me the same impression; and he is, 
of all the subjects that can be proposed, the very last whose horoscope 
I should, in case of his being elected, venture to cast.”——Clément XIV. 


et les Jésuites, p. 261. 
And in the afternoon of that day :— 


‘It is evident that Ganganelli is a Jesuit, and that he has entered 
into a compact with them; so the courts will be the dupes of this 
monk.” —Clément XIV. et les Jésuites, p. 262. 


Again, a few hours later, when he seems to have had some 
hint given him by the Spanish cardinals, he says, evidently 


piqued :— 


** These Spanish gentlemen do not tell us all. If they had spoken 
out, we should have cast no reflections on Ganganelli. We saw him 
supported by the Albani; that seemed to us suspicious. It appears 
that an arrangement has been entered into with him; and there is an 
end of the matter.”—Clément XIV. ct les Jésuiles, p. 262. 


Still De Bernis seems but half satisfied ; for on the following 
day he writes to the Duke de Choiseul :— 


‘We must not conceal from the king that the cardinal (Ganganelli) 
has by his mysterious ways excited our suspicions, and that it is impos 
sible not only to answer positively for his principles, but even to guess 
what his system of government might be; so much are his proceedings 
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enveloped in darkness. His connexion with Jean Francois Albani is 
certain.” —Clément XIV. et les Jésuites, p. 202. 


Another sentence follows in the draft, which represents the 
Zelanti party as being in his favour ; but this was erased by De 
Bernis himself, and therefore, so far from proving, rather dis- 
proves, M. Crétineau-Joly’s position, and confirms our own view ; 
the more so, as the passage respecting one of the Albani, imme- 
diately preceding, 1s not erased. A further confirmation is 
furnished by the fac-simile of a draft of a letter to the Duke de 
Choiseul, apparently the very same from which we have Just 
quoted, the date being the same. It is there stated, that Rezzo- 
nico proposed Cardinal Colonna, and that this proposal was 
manual by the whole of the Jesuit party in the conclave ; 
whereupon De Bernis goes on to deplore the hopeless state of the 
negotiation, as far as the wishes of the three courts are concerned, 
and then adds, “Perhaps the Spanish cardinals will be more 
fortunate in their secret negotiations with the Albani and the Car- 
dinal Ganganelli.” ere, for some unaccountable reason, the fac- 
simile abruptly terminates in the middle of the page. 

Up to this moment, therefore, De Bernis was still in the dark 
as to the real state of the affair, and anxious, it appears, to avert 
all blame from himself, in case the Spanish cardinals should prove 
to have been overreached by Ganganelli. It was not until D’ Aube- 
terre had re-assured him, that he began to see his way clear; and 
his reply deserves to be consigned to history, as a specimen of the 
principles on which Christendom was on this memorable occasion 
supplied with a ** visible head and a centre of unity :"— 


‘I have received the note with which Your Excellency has honoured 
me; it is so reasonable and so plain, that it is Gospel to me. Con- 


sequently we shall at the scrutiny go full sail for Ganganelli.”— 
Clement XLV, et les Jésuites, p. 266. 


We have seen by what means the election of Ganganelli was 
brought about. The courts had a party in the conclave suf- 
ficiently numerous to prevent, but not sufficiently numerous to 
carry, an election. After the arrival of the Spanish cardinals, 
who were better acquainted with the consciences, or less fastidi- 
ous about the éiquette, of the conclave, than Cardinal de Bernis, 
the court party gained by bribery a few votes more; and he who 
was designated by the courts as the man of their choice, was 
declared by the conclave to be duly elected under the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost. To throw the chief burden of this iniquity 
upon Ganganelli, as if he had deceived the Albani and others who 


voted for him, as to his views and intentions, is m 


anifestly 
unjust. No one seems to have 


been imposed upon; all the par- 
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ties were aware for whom they voted, and what reason they had 
for voting as they did. But what, it may be asked, was it that 
recommended Ganganelli to the courts, that they should make 
him the man of their choice? The answer lies in a nutshell. 
De Bernis had beaten about the bush for a long time with Gan- 
ganelli, and had gotten nothing by it. The Spaniards went 
straight to the point, and carried it with a high hand. The 
obtained, so says M. Crétineau-Joly, a note from Ganganelhi, 
addressed to the king of Spain, in which he declares “ that he 
acknowledges that the sovereign pontiff has the power to extin- 

uish the society of Jesus in all good conscience, provided he 
abides by the canonical rules ; and that it is desirable the future 
pope should do all that lies in his power to accomplish the wishes of 
the crowns.” M. de St. Priest, in his history of the fall of the 
Jesuits, has the same story, but without the last clause; and 
he, moreover, speaks of the note itself, as if he doubted such a 
document having ever been conceded by Ganganelli; the famous 
letter to the king of Spain, on which the compulsion exercised 
against him by that monarch was founded, being of a much later 
date, and, of course, subsequent to his election. But what M. de 
St. Priest does not venture to pronounce upon, M. Crétineau- 
Joly asserts point-blank, with the addition of the important clause 
marked in italics; yet he does not vouchsafe to inform us upon 
what authority or evidence his allegation rests. We have the 
greater reason to complain of this, as M. de St. Priest also had 
access to many, and, as it appears to us, to the most important, 
of the documents which M. de Crétineau-Joly has made use of ; 
and it was therefore the more incumbent upon the latter, if he 
had really documentary evidence of a fact which hitherto rested 
only on hearsay evidence, distinctly to state wherein that evidence 
consists. Not that the point is one materially affecting the main 
question. Even though Ganganelli had given such a declaration 
in writing, it is too vague to be construed, according to strict 
law, into a simoniacal contract: and on the other hand, though 
not a line from Ganganelli’s hand should ever have given a written 
clue to his intentions, there can be no reasonable doubt, that the 
Spaniards had, in some way or other, procured that pledge which 
D’Aubeterre pressed for from the first, and which Cardinal de 
Bernis was, or affected to be, too squeamish to demand. 

From the history of the election of Clement XIV., M. Créti- 
neau-J oly passes on to that of his pontificate, and especially of 
the negotiations which took place for the suppression of the 
Jesuit order. That history lies within a narrow compass. Gan- 
ganelli, pledged to suppress the order by hisdiplomatic constituents, 
did by them what other men, more deeply and definitely pledged 
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than he was, often do by their constituents; he amused them with 
empty promises, and erammed them pg eee 
the hope that if he could not succeed in eluc mg on Pp rie 
altogether, he might at all events put off the evil day on which 
he should be compelled to redeem 1t. And for this Clement XIV, 
had many reasons, some good, and others bad. It would be doing 
him an injustice to say, that the desire of weighing thoroughly 
the merits of the ease, was not one of them. I’or this he was, 
by his previous studies, particularly well qualified,—a fact of which 
M. Crétineau-Joly himself has furnished the proof; for, in his 
vanity and eagerness to display his extensive access to original 
papers and documents, he incidentally lets out that the private 
library of Lorenzo Ganganelli, the Franciscan monk, contained 
all the works which had appeared against the order. M. Oréti- 
neau-Joly seems to have made a wholesale purchase of them ; 
for, he tells us, he possesses them all, with Ganganelli’s 
autograph on the first page: “ Lz libris fratris Laurentit Ganga- 
nelli, sancti officii consultoris.” 'This we consider a redeeming 
feature in the ease ; for this fact, coupled with his having under- 
taken the cause of the canonization of Palafox, the great opponent 
of the order, seems to indicate that the personal opinion of Gan- 
ganelli, long before his elevation to the papal chair, was adverse 
to the Jesuits, and that upon examination of the charges brought 
against them. Now if Ganganelli was actually in his conscience 
persuaded that the abolition of the order would be beneficial to 
the Church, and had in fact become necessary, in consequence of 
the many intrigues and quarrels in which the society had in- 
volved itself, the moral turpitude of the pledge by which, directly 
or indirectly, he procured his elevation, is greatly diminished ; 
while, on the other hand, the tardiness with which he acted upon 
his opinion, when he not only had it in his power, but was pressed 
to do so, throws the most favourable light upon the fairness and 
impartiality of his character and conduct. 

But besides the unwillingness to pronounce judgment in a 
cause of such magnitude, without mature deliberation, which was 
the ostensible, and in part, no doubt, was the real, reason of 
Ganganelli’s delay, there were others which operated in his mind 
to produce that result. One of these was the protection which 
the order still enjoyed both in Austria and in other countries ; 
one of the chief objects which Clement XIV. proposed to him- 
self, being the restoration of a good understanding between the 
Roman see and the different courts. Another and a more 
powerful motive for protracting the proceedings as far as possible, 
was the personal fear with which the undisguised intimidation 
practised against him by the Jesuits had inspired him, and the 
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firm persuasion which he felt, and which the event abundantly 
justified, that in signing the sentence of dissolution, he was 
virtually signing his own death-warrant. 

How deeply rooted this impression was, and how early it took 
possession of Ganganelli’s mind, appears from a letter of Cardinal 
de Bernis to the Duke of Choiseul, written on the 30th of May, 
within less than a fortnight after the election, in which he says, 
(p. 272,) ‘*His holiness is afraid of poison; he mistrusts all 
around him, and trusts no one.” It is to the same cause, to 
the dread of a recoil, which the formidable character and the 
menacing attitude of the order were well calculated to produce, 
that the violence and suddenness of the measures taken at the 
decisive moment when the blow was to be struck, must be 
ascribed. M. Crétineau-Joly would have his readers believe, in 
the teeth of all history, that the Jesuits awaited their doom with 
lamblike resignation; and endeavours to extract from the com- 
munications of Cardinal Malvezzi, who was charged with the 
preliminary measures, a proof of collusion at least on the part of 
Clement XIV.,with the vilest system of circumvention, for the 
purpose of oppressing and destroying the innocent. I'rom these 
documents it undoubtedly does appear, that the course pursued 
by the papal commissioner, and by him suggested to the pope 
himself, was not the bold and straightforward course which a 
strong and upright government would adopt; and we quite agree 
with the author, that the crooked policy which marks the whole 
progress of the business is utterly inconsistent with the pre- 
tension which the Roman see puts forward, of exercising judg- 
ment in the earth in the name and by the authority of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, “the righteous Judge.” But it is one thing to 
admit, that the papal government was like all the other Italian 
governments, and perhaps more strongly than any of them 
imbued with Machiavelism, and that fear, nearly approaching to 
poltroonery, gave a character of more than ordinary cunning to 
the measures adopted by the papal government for the suppres- 
sion of so powerful an enemy; and quite another thing to con- 
clude from this fact, with M. Crétineau-Joly, that the Jesuits 
were innocent, and known to be so by Clement XIV. All the 
unworthy manoeuvres to which he and his minister had recourse, 
are perfectly consistent not only with the guilt of the order, but 
with Ganganelli’s sincere conviction of that guilt. Whether the 
order deserved to be abolished, or not, is a question wholly in- 
dependent of the measures adopted in executing the sentence of 
abolition once resolved upon; it depends, according to the tenor 
of the brief containing the sentence, upon the previous conduct 
of the order throughout Christendom ; the order was suppressed, 
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because it had proved itself, from its very foundation to that day, 
a disturber of the public peace of the Church. In order to 
ascertain whether the different counts of the indictment are 
‘roved or no, we must revolve the annals of the society from the 
Seiediaa nothing short of a complete and critical history of 
the society—for which we have not room at the close of an 
article, but which we hope ere long to see written, and perhaps 
to write,—can decide the question whether the allegations of the 
brief, on which the sentence of suppression is made to rest, are 
well founded, or whether they are so many gratuitous falsehoods, 
destitute and incapable of proof. M. Crétineau-Joly is, of 
course, of the latter opinion: we have, by a careful investigation 
of the character and conduct of the order from its first beginning, 
been led to a contrary conclusion; and therefore, however 
blameable, and to a certain extent even contemptible, we may 
think the conduct of Clement XIV. in allowing himself to be 
eajoled by the French, and dragooned by the Spanish govern- 
ment, into a measure which the dignity of the judicial office 
required should be an independent act, as well as in resorting to 
circumvention and tyranny in its execution, yet we cannot but 
say the measure itself was substantively an act of justice, loudly 
called for by the accumulated iniquity of the socicty. 

In setting his hand to this act of justice, Pope Ganganelli 
exclaimed: ‘This suppression will cost me my life!” (‘* Questa 
suppressiona mi dara la morte!) and he was not deceived. 
Whether the death which overtook him within little more than a 
year after the suppression, and the wretched state by which it 
was preceded, was the natural result of the agitation and fear to 
which Ganganelli’s mind was exposed, and of the means which 
he took to avert the fate to which he believed himself doomed, 
or whether it was the effect of poison, secretly administered by 
the Jesuits, is another question which our limits will not permit 
us fully to discuss. We shall confine ourselves to one or two 
observations on the subject. 

M. Crétineau-Joly, aware of the terrible weight of external 
and presumptive evidence which fastens that suspicion upon the 
order, on whose integrity he has staked his own fair fame, 
endeavours to get rid of it by induction. Why, he asks, with an 
air of triumph, did the Jesuits not poison Clement XIV. before 
the suppression, when it would have essentially served their 
cause? And, further, he asks, what motive could they have to 
poison him after the suppression, when it was too late to arrest 
the blow? 

As for the first of these questions, it is easily answered. The 
Jesuits were in a position too critical for them to venture upon 
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so desperate a measure as the assassination of the pope: how- 
ever secretly the crime might be committed, its effect could not 
but awaken suspicion, and that suspicion was sure to light upon 
them, and to make their case worse than it was already. 
Besides, the Jesuits did not believe, that Clement XIV. nl 

o the length of suppressing their order; his hesitation led them 
to hope that the storm might yet blow over; and under these 
circumstances nothing could have been more impolitic than so 
daring an act of aggression on their part. If it was ever thought 
of,—which an alleged prophecy of Bernadina Renzi touching the 
pope’s death, as early as March, 1770, leads one to suspect,—the 
idea was afterwards given up: the prophetess, of whose intimate 
connexion with several members of the order there can be no 
question, and with whom even the general himself had at least 
one secret interview, changed her tone, declaring that the pope 
was about to be converted, and to become the patron of the 
order; that one of its principal members was about to be raised 
to the cardinalate ; and that the order would be restored in those 
countries from which it had been banished. Undoubtedly this was 
by far the more politic course to pursue, while any hope remained 
that Ganganelli’s mind might be wrought upon to adjourn sine 
die the proposed measure of suppression, which, truth to say, he 
was willing enough to do. 

It is contrary, therefore, to the whole tenor of the circum- 
stances, as they stood before the publication of the brief, to say 
that “the poisoning of Clement XIV. would then have been a 
crime advantageous to the Jesuits.” But when M. Crétineau- 
Joly adds: ‘Then one might understand, however much one 
must disapprove it. But after the brief, what was the life or 
death of the pope to them?’ we cannot but wonder at his 
assurance. Surely he is not unacquainted with the history of 
the prophetess of Valentano, the ‘‘ pythonesse chrétienne,” as he 
calls her; he cannot be ignorant of the attempts made, not only 
at the time, but quite recently again, and that among others by a 
certain M. Crétineau-Joly, both in his history of the Jesuits, and 
in the pages which he has transcribed out of that work, word for 
word, into his last book, to represent the death of Ganganelli as 
the judgment of God upon him for the suppression of the order. 
What hope remained for the Jesuits after their suppression, 
but their restoration? And what could more effectually promote 
that restoration, than the popular belief that their suppression 
Was an unjust and sacrilegious act,-—the light in which Jesuit 
writers have ever represented it,—for which Clement XIV. was 
punished by a most signal act of divine vengeance. And M. 
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who himself inculeates this notion with all his 


Crétineau-Joly, the death of 


might, has the impudence to ask of what use 


Ganganelli could have been to the Jesuits ! 
The truth is, that the strongest proof of the correctness of the 


suspicions which the extraordinary symptoms of Ganganelli’s 
ilIness and death excited, and universally accredited, at the time, 
is that furnished by the Jesuits themselves. If one were disposed, 
in spite of all the evidence by which the charge of poisoning 
seems to be conclusively established, charitably to acquit them of 
such an enormity, they themselves render that acquittal im- 
possible. For by their own statements on the subject they pin 
the world upon the horns of this dilemma: either Bernadina 
Renzi was a true prophetess, and Ganganelli a man smitten of 
God; or Bernadina Renzi was a tool in the hands of the Jesuits, 
and Ganganelli a murdered man. Being compelled to choose 
between these two suppositions, we have no hesitation in saying 
that we utterly repudiate the former, and consequently adopt the 
latter. 

But what, all this while, becomes of the theory of the papacy ? 
The infallible head of the Church, the vicar of Christ, the 
supreme ruler and judge of the earth, after years of inquiry, of 
deliberation, after many prayers and invocation of the Holy 
(ihost, as he himself solemnly avers, pronounces a sentence, 
founded upon a recital of historical facts extending over a period 
of two centuries and a half of the Chureh’s history ; and,—what- 
ever individuals, forgetful of the respect due to the authority of 
the Holy see may say or write,—the whole of Catholie Chris- 
tendom accepts the sentence, and acquiesces in its execution 
for the space of forty years. And this sentence, so pronounced 
and accepted, we are told, was an act of the most consummate 
iniquity, for which the seal of God’s wrath was visibly set upon 
him who pronounced it; inasmuch as he died under the most 
horrible tortures of body and mind, and his corpse could not, on 
account of its loathsomeness, be admitted to the honours usually 
paid to the mortal remains of the Roman pontiffs. Nay, more 
than that, in the extreme agony of his remorse, by which his 
very reason was at last unhinged, he anticipated the eternal 
torments of hell, of which his sufferings in this world were the 
evident harbingers. 

_ Such is the Jesuit tale, appended by M. Crétineau-Joly in all 
its apoeryphal erudity, to a documentary history of Ganganelli’s 
eleetion and pontificate. And if that tale be true, what are the 
faithful to trust to? and what are poor benighted ‘ heretics” to 
think of the “infallible” Church, and her “infallible” head 2 
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Desperate cases require desperate remedies. So M. Crétineau- 
Joly seems to think; for thus he cuts asunder the Gordian knot 
of his own tangling :— 

“ At last, on September 22, 1774, Clement’s reason returned, but 
reason along with death. At that last moment, the full possession of 
his faculties was restored to him. Cardinal Malvezzi, the evil angel of 
the pontiff, was present at his last hour; God did not permit the suc 
cessor of the Apostles to expire without being reconciled to Heaven. In 
order to snatch this pope’s soul from hell, which, according to one of 
his own sayings, had become his habitation, and in order that the tomb 
might not close hopelessly upon him, who unceasingly exclaimed, ‘ O 
God! I am damned!’ a miracle was necessary. The miracle was 
wrought. St. Alfonso di Liguori was then bishop of Santa Agata dei 
Goti, in the kingdom of Naples. Providence, watchful over the honour 
of the supreme pontificate, even more than over the salvation of a 
Christian guilty of a grievous sin, appointed Alfonso di Liguori for its 
mediator between Heaven and Ganganelli. In the process of the cano- 
nization of that saint®, the manner in which this miracle took place, 
may be read :— 

‘© ¢The venerable servant of God, while residing at Arienzo, a small 
town of his diocese, fell (on September 21, 1774) into a kind of trance. 
Sitting in his arm-chair, he remained for about two days in a sweet and 
profound sleep. One of his attendants wanted to awaken him. His 
vicar-general, Don Giovanni Nicola de Rubino, gave orders that he 
should be left undisturbed, but closely watched. Having at last awoke, 
and immediately rung the bell several times, his people hastened to 
him. Seeing them greatly astonished, he said to them: ‘ What is the 
matter?” ‘* What is the matter!” replied they ; “ these two days you 
have neither spoken, nor eaten, nor made any sign.” ‘ You,” said 
the servant of God, ‘ thought me asleep; but nothing of the kind; you 
do not know that I have been to assist the pope, who is by this time 
dead.” Shortly after, the news came that Clement XIV. had died on 
September 22, at thirteen o’clock (between eight and nine in the morn- 
ing), that is to say, at the precise hour when the servant of God had 
rung his bell. 

“Such,” resumes M. Crétineau-Joly, “is the account, of which 
Rome, so fastidious (sic /) in questions of miracles, and so careful not 
to attest them without mature examination, accepts the responsibility 
in the acts of the canonization of Alfonso di Liguori. Rome has dis- 
cussed it; Rome has pronounced ; this bilocation is an historical (sic /) 
fact.” —Clément XIV. et les Jésuites, pp. 875—377. 


> Informatio, animadrersiones et responsio supra cirtutibus V. S. D. Alphonsi 
Mari de Ligorio. Roma, 1806.—['The substance of this document has been pub- 
lished in English, by Dr. Wiseman, in a volume entitled: “ Lives of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, St. Francis de Girolamo, St. John Joseph of the Cross, 5t. Pacificus of 
San Severino, and St. Veronica Giuliani; whose canonization took place on Trinity 
Sunday, May 26, 1839 :” at p. 40 of this volume, the above-mentioned story is 
related in nearly the same words. ] 
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There is in this conceit of St. Alfonso di Liguori, the heaven- 
appointed * mediator,” and Cardinal Malvezzi, ‘ the pontit's 
evil angel,” both in close attendance on the death-bed of Ganga- 
nelli, a something which seems to tell us that it would be weak to 
despair of the revival of the good old ‘‘ mysteries In the nine 
teenth century. From what we have seen of M. Crétineau-Joly’s 
qualifications as an historian, we make no doubt that he would 
he eminently successful in works of fiction; and we beg to sug- 
gest to him, whether it would not be as well to work up his 
Clement NIV. et les Jésuites in the shape of a Melodrame Sacré 
for the next season. ‘The French drama is, we understand, just 
now miserably aground for lack of novelty; and even though the 
Theitre Francais should demur, we are sure the managers of the 
Vuriétés. if true to their colours, could not refuse to bring out 
such a piece, which, we promise him, would have ‘* un retentisse- 
ment incroyabl. tai 

Meanwhile it would be gratifying to our possibly morbid sense 
of logical consistency, if M. Crétineau-Joly would condescend to 
explain to us, how a writer who has composed a whole volume 
expressly to demonstrate that Rome may ‘ pronounce,” and be 
utterly unworthy of credit, as in the case of the brief of Cle- 
ment ATV, for the suppression of the Jesuits, can have the face 
to claim belief for that wonderful “ d¢Jocation” of St. Alfonso di 
Liguori, on the selfsame ground that ‘‘ Rome has pronounced.” 

With this question we take our leave of M. Crétineau-Joly 
and his book. As regards the merits or demerits of the Jesuit 
order, it leaves the question pretty much where it found it, barring 
the additional demonstration which it affords of the murder per- 
petrated by them upon the unhappy Clement XIV. As regards 
the papacy, we cannot but congratulate the world on this un- 
impeachable exposé of the “mystery of iniquity” at a moment 
when its delusion” is so “strong” upon the minds not of the 
thoughtless multitude only, but of those who lay exclusive claim 
to the character of * thoughtful” Christians. We have no ad- 
miration, no latent tenderness, for any Erastian blemishes which 
may mar the beauty of our own Apostolic Church, but we think 
there is matter here to econvinee the most prejudiced, that to 
rush into the arms of Rome is not exactly the way to keep worldly 
— act e influence of Mammon from lording it over Christ's 
LOT iurel, 
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Art. I1.—The Philosophy of Trade, or Outlines of a Theory of 
Profits and Prices, including an Hvamination of the Principles 
which determine the Lelative Value of Corn, Labour, and Cur- 
vency. By Parrick James Srirvine. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 1846. 


A rutr and complete theory, embracing the economical condition 
of society in all its bearings and branches, is an achievement 
reserved for some future generation. ‘The groundwork of such a 
comprehensive scicnce may, indeed, be considered as having been 
laid. We are already in possession of many valuable treatises, 
written on detached portions of it. There is no lack of publica- 
tions on wealth, population, corn laws, banking, currency, and 
other kindred and analogous subjects; but so far are we yet from 
being able to weave them together into one harmonious and 
consistent system, that the writers who have treated these 
separate parts are by no means agreed among themselves in 
their views upon the several points to which each has devoted his 
exclusive attention. 

In regard to the main subject, especially, that to which all the 
others may be said to converge, and be subordinate, viz. the dis- 
tribution of wealth among the different ranks and orders of society, 
if we compare together the works of the different authors who 
have treated this branch of the subject, the earlier with the 
more recent writers, we shall find that the latter, in lieu of follow- 
ing in the path chalked out by their predecessors, have adopted 
new and distinct views leading frequently to different and quite 
opposite conclusions: instead of advancing the science in the 
direction whither it was going, they have, as it were, changed 
its course by setting up a new and rival theory of their own. 

This is a circumstance which offers matter for grave considera- 
tion. The contradictory of a received doctrine, if it can be 
established, is a retrogression in science; and if it cannot be 
established, must tend to retard the progress of truth ; and it 
may be asked, how it happens, that while other sciences, free 
from such checks and interruptions, have from their earliest 
beginnings moved steadily onward step by step, economical 
science instead of advancing should have sometimes retrograded, 


or at most have remained stationary. 
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Of the fact itself, we think there can be no doubt. Tt must 
be admitted, that the contradictions and inconsistencies into 
which men of great talent and ability have fallen, have been 
more remarkable on this particular subject than almost on any 
other that could perhaps be named. 

That inquiries of the kind should be attended with a result so 
different from what our experience on ather subjects would lead 
us to expect, is, no doubt, very remarkable ; and the reason of it 
we take to be this; that whereas in other departments of 
scientific inquiry, knowledge has been acquired by interrogating 
nature, and appealing to experience, in this particular one (partly 
perhaps owing to the abstract nature of the subject, and partly 
to other causes,) there has been a tendency to gene ‘alize too 
hastily, and to draw conclusions without a sufficiently wide basis 
of facts to rest them upon. 

This will sufficiently account for the want of agreement among 
different writers, as well as for the inconsistencies observable in 
each; and it applies in a greater or less degree to nearly all the 
theories of political economy which have hitherto appeared, 
especially those which have been published since the days of 
Adam Smith, whose great work on the subject is more free from 
this blemish than perhaps that of any other writer. 

We may, at any rate, venture to assert that the doctrines set 
forth in any or all of them will be found to approach nearer to 
the truth, or to recede further from it, in proportion as they are 
or are not founded upon facts and observations ; and the volume 
before us, on which we propose to offer some strictures, affords 
an additional illustration of the truth of this remark. 

The author introduces his subject with an inquiry into the 
circumstances which determine the proportions in which com- 
modities respectively exchange for each other, or into what may 
be called their re/vtive value; respecting which he lays down the 
following rule :— 


crt’ sa .] . . . bd 

‘The value of one commodity in relation to another, or the quantity 
of one commodity for which a determinate portion of another will 
exchange, is less or greater according as the total supply of the one 


commodity is increased or diminished in proportion to the total supply 
of the other.”—p. 7. 


his he illustrates in the following manner :— 


“Let gold and hops be two commodities, and let one of them be 
employed to measure the rising or falling of the other. The value of a 
given quantity of hops estimated in gold, or the quantity of gold for 
Which such given quantity of hops will exchange, will be less or 
irae avo lance ac ‘ > 3 
greater according as the total supply of hops bears a greater or less 
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proportion to the total supply of gold; and the value of a given 
quantity of gold estimated in hops, or the quantity of hops for which 
such given quantity of gold will exchange, will be determined by the 


same proportion.”—p. 7. 


And again :— 


“The value of money, or that commodity which is employed as a 
common measure and equivalent, as well as a medium of exchange, is 
determined by the proportion which the whole amount of money in 
circulation bears to the whole amount of the commodities to be ex- 
changed. If the volume of the currency be enlarged without a cor- 
responding increase of commodities, the money price of every commo- 
dity, or its value in relation to money, will rise. But if so, the same 
effect will be produced by diminishing the quantity of the commodity, 
without a corresponding reduction of the circulation. Again, if the 
volume of the currency be contracted without a corresponding diminu- 
tion of the quantity of commodities, the price of every commodity, 
or its value in relation to money, will fall. But if so, the same con- 
sequence will follow from increasing the quantity of the commodity, 
the circulation remaining of the same absolute amount as before,”— 


Pp: 3? 


Now, against the doctrine which is here attempted to be esta- 
blished, we must beg to enter our protest. Far from agrecing 
with Mr. Stirling, that ‘it rests” on the basis “of facts which 
‘annot be disputed,” we think, we can show the facts to be 
otherwise. 

It cannot be doubted that an increased supply of hops might 
be brought to market without any alteration of their relation to 
gold, although the quantity of gold should remain the same, 
owing to an inerease of the demand for hops, co-extensive with 
the increased supply. There might likewise be a greater demand 
for hops, so as to raise their price, although the quantity of hops 
and of money might both be the same in the market. Nothing 
is more common than a temporary rise of price, occasioned by an 
increase of demand for a particular article; but as soon as the 
required additional supply is obtained, the price falls back to its 
former level, although the quantity, and consequently the supply 
in reference to gold or other things, may be trofold or tenfold 
what it was before. The same is true of gold or of money in 
any of its forms. An alteration in the mode of banking, or any 
other cause by which the use of money is economized, or the 
reverse, might make a less or greater quantity of it necessary 1n 
order to circulate the same quantity of commodities at the exist- 
ing prices. 
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We cannot, then, it is clear, estimate the value of gold in 
hops, or of hops in gold, simply by comparing together the 
respective quantities of ach in the market. Their value in 
relation to each other must depend on the demand and supply of 
the one, as compared with the demand and supply of the other. 
The comparison 1s a complex, and not a simple one. ae 

Were it not that in a subsequent part of Mr. Stirling’s work 
a reference is made to demand, and to the principle of demand 
and supply, we should have been tempted to suppose that the 
difficulty which he had felt of accurately defining that important 
word, (and which difficulty he alludes to in his seventh chapter,) 
had induced him to make the attempt of discarding it altogether, 
and of representing the supply of commodities as the sole de- 
termining principle of their value. It is, however, to be pre- 
sumed that the omission was made in order to simplify the 
question. But the term cannot be so dispensed with; the want 
of it leads to conclusions which, instead of agreeing with the 
state of the facts, are at variance with them. 

The reasonings, however, in the chapters which immediately 
follow, are fortunately not affected by this error, owing to the 
happy introduction of the term price. The price offered for a 
thing, is its value estimated in money; and as it represents the 
demand for it, so it carries with it all the force of that term. It 
would have been well if Mr. Stirling had introduced this word in 
the first instance: instead of saying that the relative value of 
commodities depended upon the respective supply of each, which 
we have shown xot to be the case, he might have said that it 
depended upon the comparison of their respective prices, while 
the price of each depended upon the supply of it compared with 
the demand. ‘To such a statement, no objection could have been 
made, 
| This reference, however, to price brings us to that part of Mr. 
Stirling's work which we look upon to be by far the best and 
most original portion of it. 

He lays it down as a fundamental rule, that it is price which 
regulates consumption, and this doctrine is illustrated by him 
with great clearness and alnility. The principle itself is not 
altogether a new one, but that prominence has not hitherto been 
given to it which it deserves. It has often been remarked that 
in the case of a deficient harvest the price of grain rises, so as 
Lo check the consumption, and bring it within the limits of the 
diminished supply ; and that, on the other hand, ina very abundant 


hary est the price falls sufficiently low to enable the farmer to get 
rid of his whole eroy 


», or so much of it as he chooses to bring to 
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market. But, in truth, the same principle applies, as Mr. 
Stirling clearly shows, to all commodities, at all times and 
seasons, and under all circumstances. 

This is well explained in the following passage :— 


‘Suppose a manufacturer to be in possession of a secret for dyeing 
cloth of a particular colour. The cost of the dye stuff we may suppose 
to be trifling; but while the manufacturer keeps his secret, he has a 
strict monopoly, and consequently cannot be undersold by any com- 
petitor. There is nothing, therefore, to hinder his fixing his own price 
for his commodity. He accordingly names his price, and refuses to 
sell his cloth under that price. 

‘By this means the manufacturer will very soon discover how great 
or small a quantity of his commodity he can sell at this price in a 
given time. Ifthe price fixed be high, he will probably sell but little ; 
and although the rate of his profits may be exorbitant, he will soon 
find that his gains on the whole will be greater by reducing his price 
and enlarging his trade. 

‘Should he find that his returns go on increasing, he will go on 
reducing his price and extending his sales till his profits are only a 
little higher than the ordinary or average rate in other departments of 
production. At that point he would stop. 

‘“* By successive reductions of price, he has fairly tested the strength 
and security of the demand. He will therefore reduce his price no 
further, and the supply of his commodity will be no further enlarged. 
At every stage of this experimental process, the producer is enabled to 
discover with exactness what quantity of his commodity he must 
manufacture and bring to market in a given time, to be disposed of at 
the price and with the profit he wishes to obtain. He discovers what 
quantity is sufficient to meet the demand of those who are willing to 
pay the price he has fixed for his monopolized commodity. The 
same principle will be found to operate in other departments.”—p. 41. 


Another important principle involved in the foregoing one, and 
which is likewise exceedingly well illustrated by Mr. Stirling, is, 
that demand is dimited, or does not necessarily expand with the 
increase of supply. This, as he observes, is shown by the fact, 
that prices and profits, if above their average, may at any time 
be brought down by increasing the supply :— 


** According to Adam Smith’s theory, if a manufacturer should sell 
his goods at a price more than sufficient to replace his capital with the 
ordinary profits, additional capital will be attracted to that department 
of production, and this additional capital, by increasing the supply, will 
bring down prices and profits to their average level. But this very fact 
proves that demand is limited. Did demand and supply expand toge- 
ther, and in the same proportion, no augmentation of supply could 
depress prices. It is the alteration of the ratio between them which is 
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‘roximate and efficient cause of the price being lowered ; and if 
demand were to expand with every enlargement of the supply, the ratio 
would not be altered. But demand is limited ; and it is the action of 
an increasing supply upon an unyielding or less yielding demand, 
which, on Adam Smith’s principles, specifically causes the reduction of 


the | 


price."—p. 49 


This principle enables Mr. Stirling to give a much clearer 
explanation, than any we haye yet met with, as to the causes or 
consequences of gluts :— 


“It must never be forgotten, that while there are limits to the vent 
or demand for commodities, there are scarcely any limits to the produc- 
tive powers of human skill and industry, aided by capital and machinery, 
in the various departments of manufactures. 

‘ Hlence, as regards manufactured products, the tendency of the 
market is always to become overstocked, Manufacturers, for a while, 
continue their usual rate of production ; but sales get heavy, and com- 
modities continue to accumulate, till the growing symptoms of a glut or 
stagnation of trade begin to appear. ‘Those who have been trading on 
borrowed capital, are in the mean time called upon to fulfil their engage- 
ments, and there is a growing necessity for funds to meet the demands 
of creditors. Under this pressure prices give way; those who stand 
out for the natural price can effect no sales ; trade almost stands. still, 
and the ominous mutterings of a commercial storm begin to be heard; 
failures become rife ; house after house is struck down; and, at length, 
there is a general crash. Bankrupt stocks are sold off at half price or 
any price, and this seene of ruin continues till the mercantile hurricane 
has fairly cleared the market of the mass of accumulated commodities. 

"The reverse of all this takes place when the market is under- 
stocked; demand becomes more intense; manufacturers have orders 
for more work than they can get through in the time; producers and 
dealers raise their price somewhat above the natural price, the demand 
being sufliciently brisk to give them a ready vent for their com- 
modities, — |. 55. 


he foregoing views as to the limitations of demand, and the 
effeet of quantity upon price, seem to be quite agreeable to facts 
and experience ; by keeping elose to which, Mr, Stirling has 
heen enabled to throw a good deal of light upon what has 
hitherto been felt to be somewhat obseure. In the application, 
howev« r, ol his principles on this subject, he has made a singular 
exception in the ease of corn, which he conceives to be a com- 
modity sud generis, and to be governed by distinct laws of 
1S OW], 
_ The consequenecs of this peculiar view we shall notice more 
fully, whi nwe come to treat of profits; but, before entering upon 
that topic, we have some remarks to make on the intervening 
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chapters regarding the nature and value of labour, One of those 
chapters commences thus :— 


“ Adam Smith has fallen into a great error in adopting labour as the 
sole measure of value; and Mr, Ricardo, who has ably pointed out this 
error, has himself committed one as great, or greater, in representing 
labour as ‘the foundation of the exchangeable value of all things, 
excepting those which cannot be increased by human industry,’ ”— 


p. yi P 


Now this eriticism is well founded, or not, according to the 
interpretation which we may please to put upon the term value, 
to which a certain degree of ambiguity has hitherto attached, 
from its having been unfortunately used in a double sense, It 
is necessary to observe, that the proportion in which commodities 
exe hange with each other, and which is frequently called their 
value, is one thing; and the sacrifice which the purchaser makes, 
or must make, in order to acquire them, and which is also called 
(more properly we think) their value, is another and a distinct 
thing. Many writers have adopted the former sense of the word, 
or have used it in both ways indise riminately ; but the latter is 
its popular sense, and that in which it has been yi used by 
Adam Smith, The j inquirer into the value of an article, with a 
view to its purchase, means to ask, What is the cost or sacrifice 
which L must make in order to acquire it? and not, What is the 
yelation which it bears to other commodities that are in the market ? 
Both meanings, however, have been included under the one term, 
which has led to the impression that they were identical, and 
vecasioned much confusion and inconsistency. 

That the difference between them is real and substantial, and 
not mercly imaginary, the following simple consideration. will 
serve to show. We all know that the production of commodities 
is yreatly facilitated by the use of capital in various shapes, 
and especially by the substitution of machinery for human labour, 
Let it now be supposed, that in consequence of some such econo- 
mical processes, twice or thrice the quantity of all things could 
be produced (money alone excepted), and that the demand 
adapted itself to this altered state of things, so that with the 
same amount of money twice or thrice the quantity of all other 
things could be procured ; it is obvious that this would not alter 
the relation of those things to cach other, or their relative value ; 
nevertheless, the sacrifice necessary to obtain any given quantity 
of them would be but one-h: Uf, or one-third, of what it was 
be fore, 

We may go further, and suppose the same facility to be 
extended ty the production of money itself, with the like con- 
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formity of the demand for it to the increased supply. In that 
case, the prices of commodities would continue the same as they 
originally were ; but as the labourer would obtain twice or thrice 
the quantity of those commodities, so would he likewise carn 
twice or thrice his former money wages. This rise of wages 
would be a fall in the value of money ; for the sacrifice necessary 
to procure any given quantity of it would be one-half or two- 
thirds less than it was before. 

This, then, was the light in which Adam Smith and Mr. Ricardo 
viewed value. They applied it as a measure of cost. They held 
(and we think rightly) that a given quantity of labour (that is, 
of labour of a given kind and duration) always represented an 
uniform degree or amount of sacrifice, which cannot be said of any 
of its products. It is certain that a given quantity of those pro- 
ducts does not always represent the same sacrifice. If it did, 
quantity and value would always agree together, and be synony- 
mous or convertible terms. It is because they do not always 
agree, that we are in need of some criterion by which to measure 
their variations. We cannot do this without some standard to 
refer to; and for the reasons above assigned, labour seems to be 
the very one required. So far both these great writers were 
agreed, though they differed in this, that whereas the latter 
measured the value of every thing by the labour which it cost the 
producer, the former (we think more correctly) estimated the 
value of a commodity by the labour which it cost the purchaser, 
or, What comes to the same thing, by the quantity of labour which 
it would command in the market. 

After noticing that labour, like other things, may be bought 
and sold, Mr. Stirling adds in a note :— 


‘This view of the subject happily puts an end to the controversy 
about productive and unproductive labour, a dispute rather about. words 
than things. To make a musical instrument is productive, to play 
Upon it is unproductive labour. The man who builds a church is a 
productive, the clergyman who uses that church for the celebration of 
divine service an unproductive labourer. The physician who heals, 
labours unproductively ; the butcher who kills labours productively. 
These are specimens. Now all such unmeaning distinctions are swept 
away, and this unprofitable controversy settled at once, by regarding 
labour simply as a thing which is bought, sold, and exchanged.”— 
p. 68. 


Adam Smith having confined the term sealth to material 
things, drew a distinction between the labour which is imme- 
diately employed in the production of such things, and that which 
was not so employed; the former he called productive, and the 
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latter wnproductive labour. Whether those terms were the best 
he could have chosen for the purpose may be disputed; at any 
rate, it is a matter of opinion; but the distinction itself is not 
a matter of opinion, but a matter of fact. It cannot be denied, 
that there are some labourers who are employed in the imme- 
diate pr oduction of wealth, and that there are other labourers 
whose time is spent in other vocations. That both these kinds 
of labour are the subject of purchase and sale is likewise true. 
But the two facts are perfectly distinct from each other; and 
how Mr. Stirling could imagine that the one invalidated the 
other, we are utterly at a loss to conceive. 

We now pass on to the third section of the work, which pro- 
fesses to treat of profits. It appears to us to contain much that 
is sound and excellent, especially in that part of it which relates 
to money and coinage—subjects somewhat extraneous, indeed, to 
that under which they are classed. 

On the main topic itself, the author has originated seme very 
peculiar doctrines, which we cannot consider as resting on any 
solid foundation. He states very correctly, that the ordinary or 
average rate of profit is maintained by the transfer of capital 
from one employment to another; but he is impressed with the 
notion that there could be no such average rate, unless there 
existed in some special department of industry a natural rate of 
profits, by which he means one that is ‘ self- regul: ited and in- 

‘apable of being arbitrarily elevated or depressed” (p. 159); and 
such a natural rate of profits he conceives that he has discovered 
‘fin that department of production | from which the food of the 
great body of the people is derived.”—p. 173. 

This is evidently a corollary from the doctrine to which we 
have already had occasion to refer, name ly, that the market can 
never be permanently over-supplied or under-supplied with food, 
because (so thinks Mr. Stirling) the numbers to be fed will 
always conforin themselves to the quantity of subsistence to be 
obtained, whether it be great or small. 

His views on this subject are expressed as follows :— 


“Corn (by which we must be understood to mean whatever con- 
stitutes the ordinary food of the great body of the people) must be 
regarded as a commodity sui generis. Its price is governed partly by 
the same laws which regulate the price of other commodities, and partly 
by laws of its own, w hich require a separate consideration. 

“ Taking periods long enough to allow of the full action of the prin- 
ciple of population, corn has this peculiarity, that it creates a market for 
itself, i.e. the supply of corn, like the supply of other commodities, 
accommodates itself to the demand; or if it do not, the demand, unlike 
what takes place with reference to any other commodity, accommodates 
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itself to the supply ; both are flexible. No continued overstocking of 
the market can permanently lower its value 3 for the demand expands 
with the expansion of the supply. No continued understocking of the 
market can permanently elevate its value ; for with the contraction of 
the supply there is a corresponding contraction of demand,” —p. 59. 


The doctrine set forth in these extracts seems to us to involve 
much fallacy and misconception. 

In the first place, if more capital be at any time applied to the 
land than is required in order to meet the increasing demand 
for its produce (whether occasioned by the increase of population 
or by any other cause), the profits of such capital would fall just 
as much as they would in any other employment. The very 
principle referred to by Mr. Stirling, and which he scems here to 
have lost sight of, would thereby be called into operation, so as to 
oceasion this effeet :— 


‘ Within short periods, during which demand may be said to be a 
given quantity, or at least as less flexible than supply, the price of corn, 
like the price of every thing else, depends upon the proportion between 
the supply and the demand; its value is regulated by its relative 
quantity.’ —p. 61, 


Secondly : the labourer’s command over subsistence does not 
depend upon the comparative supplies of food and of labour in 
the market, but, as we have before endeavoured to show, on the 
demand and supply of the one as compared with that of the 
other. The people, indeed, must be fed, but they may be well 
fed, or they may be i// fed. The labourer’s wages may be such 
as to enable him to command more food at one time than at 
another, not beeause it is more plentiful or searee, but because 
he has more or less employment, and consequently earns a larger 
or smaller amount of wages. 

This greater or less quantity of employment, both as it affects 
the condition of the labouring classes (who constitute the mass 
of the people), and the demand for food and the other necessaries 
of life, is a consideration of the utmost importanee, which has 
been entirely overlooked, not only by Mr. Stirling, but likewise by 
many other writers. 

_ The present state of Europe in general, and of our own country 
in particular, affords a remarkable illustration of the operation 
and effeets of this principle. An unusually large body of labourers 
is every Where employed in the construction of railways. As fast 
as fresh capital is accumulated, it is converted into wages for 
their maintenance. Being fully employed, they earn high wages, 
or, We should rather say, a large amount of wages; their earnings 
being large, not so much because the rate at which they are paid 
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is high in proportion to the work done by them, as beeause their 
employment is ¢xcessant. The result of this is a great and in- 
creasing demand for food and the other necessaries of life, which 
tends to keep up the prices of those commodities, and make it 
profitable to the producers to increase the supply of them. 

Now let us imagine this state of things to be reversed. Let 
us suppose, that owing to some apprehension of their becoming 
ultimately unprofitable, or to any other cause, no matter what, 
these stupendous works were suspended or abandoned; it is 
evident that such discontinuance would be attended with the 
effect of throwing out of employ a considerable mass of individuals; 
and as other employments could not be very readily found for 
them, their competition would lower their wages, and oblige them 
to reduce their demand for food and other necessaries. ‘The 
supply, indeed, of food and of labour in the market would at first 
be the same; but the demand for them would zot be the same. 
The labourers would not have the means of purchasing the same 
quantity of food as before, and the sellers would find themselves 
without a market for a portion of their produce. The former, 
instead of being, as they were, well fed and well clothed, would 
now be ill fed and ill clothed; and the latter would have to sell 
their commodities at greatly reduced prices, perhaps even at 
a loss. 

Such a state of things, although not arising from the cause 
here alluded to, (and which is here introduced merely for the 
purpose of illustration,) has been exemplified over and over again 
In our own country. We have seen alternately recurring periods 
of full employment, and of little or insufficient employment, for 
the labouring classes (with longer or shorter intervals between 
them), during which the general demand has been either brisk or 
slack accordingly. 

All this shows the great importance of demand, and the impos- 
sibility of giving any satisfactory explanation of the laws which 
regulate the distribution of wealth, without a constant reference 
to it. And we cannot therefore but think, that to attempt 
arriving at the value of different things, merely by putting the 
respective supplies of each into juxta-position with each other, 
and to found conclusions upon such comparison, without taking 
into account the causes which increase or diminish the demand 
for cach independently of the rest, (which is what Mr. Stirling 
has done,) is to erect a theory which has not experience for its 
basis, and which must therefore lead to erroneous conclusions. 

On the subject of rent, Mr. Stirling has adopted Mr. Ri- 
cardo’s theory, in considering it as originating in the necessity of 
resorting to soils of continually decreasing fertility, in order to 
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meet the wants of an increasing population, or, what 1s in result 
the same thing, to the decreasing returns from successive por- 
tions of capital applied to the same land. 

That rent isa surplus which remains after defraying all the 
costs of cultivation, and that the most fertile soils, as yielding 
the largest amount of surplus, will consequently yield the highest 
rent, is sufticiently obvious. But gradations of fertility, or un- 
equal returns to additional capital applied to the land, are 
certainly not theoretically necessary to the existence of rent, 
however true the fact of such inequality may be. The owners of 
the land are the proprietors of certain productive machines, which 
they let at a rent proportioned to their respective productive 
powers ; and if all lands were equally fertile, there seems to be no 
reason why they should not all yield an uniform rent, 

What is necessary to the existence of rent, is, first, the abso- 
lute, and not merely the relative fertility of the soil, i.e. that it 
shall actually yield more food than is sufficient for the main- 
tenance of those employed in its cultivation. 

Secondly, that it shall be limited in its extent, compared with 
the population which it is to support. 

It is evident, that if the cultivators could only raise sufficient 
food for their own maintenance, there could exist no fund for the 
payment of rent. ‘S If)” says Mr. Malthus, “ the earth had been 
so niggardly of her produce as to oblige all her inhabitants to 
labour for it, no manufactures or idle persons could ever have 
existed, But her first intercourse with man was a voluntary 
present, not very large indeed, but sufficient as a fund for his 
subsistence till he could procure a greater, And the power to 
procure a greater was given to him in that quality of the earth 
by which it may be made to yield a much larger quantity of food, 
and of the materials of clothing and lodging, than is necessary 
to feed, clothe, and lodge the persons employed in the cultivation 
of the soil. ‘This quality is the foundation of that surplus pro- 
duce which peculiarly distinguishes the industry employed on 
the land'.” 

_ The fertility of the soil then combined with the natural limita- 
tion of its quantity, enables those who have the monopoly of it, 
that is, the owners, to exact a payment for the use of it. 

Inregard to Mr. Ricardo’s hypothesis, that the best lands are the 
first occupied, and then the next best, and the rest in succession, 
which, for the purpose of illustrating his argument, he has very 
ingeniously represented by the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, &e., it would 
probably be difficult, in most eases, to ascertain beforehand (that 


' Essay on Population, book iii. chap. 8. 
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is, prior to their being taken into cultivation) which were num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, or 4; and as each portion of land can absorb but a 
limited amount of capital, the distinction of such capital into 
more or less productive portions seems to be quite fanciful. 

To represent, therefore, rent as occasioned solely by different 
degrees of fertility, which is what Mr. Ricardo has done, is to 
mistake the measure of rent for its cause. 

This view of it is nevertheless taken by Mr. Stirling; 
the only difference being, that whereas Mr. Ricardo supposes 
the price of corn to rise in the progress of society, and the 
gradual fall of manufacturing profits to be occasioned by the 
continued rise of the money price of labour; Mr. Stirling 
assumes corn and labour to remain at the same average price, 
or nearly so, and attributes the fall of agricultural profits to the 
increasing payment of rent, and the fall of manufacturing profits 
to the gradual decline of prices. 

It is obvious, that this difference is merely a question as to 
the value of money, which, in the one case, is assumed to be 
constant, and in the other, to be variable, in reference to labour. 
But this circumstance, although a very important one as it 
regards those classes who live upon fixed money incomes, does not 
affect the question at issue. On either supposition, there would 
be a change in the relative value of corn and other commodities, 
Corn would rise relatively to them, and they would fall relatively 
to it. 

Upon this basis, however, it is, that Mr. Stirling builds the 
rest of his system regarding profits. 

He says : 


‘‘We now proceed to inquire how the rate of profits is affected by 
the descent to inferior soils; and here it is necessary to revert to the 
consideration that it is the pressure of population on the means of 
subsistence, which causes successive additions to be made to the food 
of a country. The multiplication of numbers goes on till the best 
land (No. 1) is fully cultivated; but it does not stop there: it tries toe 
go beyond that point. But there being no more corn, and a greater 
population to feed, each labourer must receive less corn than he did 
before. At the same time, there being no addition to the amount of 
the circulation, money wages must fall. But this temporary reduction 
of the price of labour causes a temporary elevation of the farmers’ 
profits, in consequence of which he will be content to cultivate land 
which yields him a proportionally smaller return. Land (No. 2) is 
accordingly now cultivated, and the required addition to the supply of 
corn is produced and brought to market. But the moment the demand 
of the additional population is met and satisfied, corn wages return to 
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their former rate. Labour is cheaper, but corn is also cheaper; and the 
money price of both having fallen, the labourer has re-acquired his 
former command over food. The money price of both the product 
and the outgoings of the cultivator has been equalized, for both have 
fallen in an equal degree; and the difference between the cost and the 


. . ” 
product, whatever it be, is the new rate of profits. 


Now the whole of this is founded upon the two assumptions 
which we have before alluded to, viz. first, the attempt. to 
estimate the value of things by the mere comparison of the 
quantities of each in the market, irrespective of the demand for 
them; and, secondly, the belief that the land is taken into culti- 
vation in a regularly descending series of fertility. 

But, as we have before shown, the price of food, and con- 
sequently the encouragement to increase its quantity, is not 
determined solely by the supply of food on the one hand, and tlie 
supply of labour on the other, but depends in a great degree 
upon the greater or less quantity of employment, which calls into 
action more or less labour, independently of the actual number 
of the labourers employed. Neither is it the cultivation of a 
particular quality of soil which determines what the natural rate 
of profits shall be. Z/at rate consists of the average of all the 
separate rates; it is determined by the average demand com- 
pared with the average supply of the whole mass of commodities 
that are brought to market; and the lands that are capable of 
yielding that average will be taken into tillage, while those that 
are not, will be neglected or thrown out of cultivation. 

This is the old doctrine of Adam Smith upon this subject, and 
the history of all civilized countries and communities tends to 
confirm and establish it; while the new doctrines of Mr. Ricardo 
and Mr. Stirling, being founded upon purely hypothetical and 
visionary data, have no foundation in experience, and do not 
represent things as they are passing in real life. 

We are sorry to differ from Mr. Stirling on these important 
points; but having stated the grounds of our disagreement, we 
feel no reluctance in laying them before the reader, our sole object 
being, as we are sure Mr. Stirling’s is also, the dissemination of 
sound views on the subject. 

Before, however, we take leave of his work, it gives us pleasure 
to be able to express our concurrence with the principles that are 
laid down in the fifth and concluding book. This part of his 
performance Mr. Stirling has deveted to the consideration of 
foreign trade, and the reader will find therein the subject of the 
exchanges and that of the currency (so far as he has gone into it) 
ably and clearly stated and explained. 
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In conclusion, we would observe in reference to the statement 
with which we began, that Mr. Stirling’s work affords samples of 
the faults and excellences of most others on subjects of econo- 
mical science. Some of his reasonings are founded on mere 
abstractions, or a supposititious state of things, while others 
are grounded upon facts to which experience can testify. We 
can give but little praise to the former; but we can recommend 
the latter, as being, in our judgment, not only excellent of their 
kind, but in many respects the best that we have any where met 


with. 
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Ant. I11.—1. Reaistrum Episcopatus Aberdonensis: Ecclesie Cathe- 
dralis Aberdonensis regesta que extant, in unum collecta. 2 vols. 
4to. Edinburgh, 1845. 

9. Ertracts from the Council Register of the Burgh of Aberdeen, 
1398—1570. Aberdeen, 1844. 

3, Selections from the Records of the Kirk Session, Presbytery, and 
Synod of Aberden. Aberdeen, 1846. 

4, Extracts from the Presbytery Book of Strathbogie, 1631—1654. 
Aberdeen, 1843. 

(Continued from No, XIV. Art. VI.) 

Wer resume our survey of these volumes, which was interrupted 

by the pressure of matter more immediately urgent at the time 


of our last publication. 


rom the subject of forbidden holydays, we pass to that of the 
Lord’s-day. In the earlier times, there are occasional orders for 
observing it by abstaining from trade ; as in 1449, it was enacted 
that any person opening his booth on the Sunday should pay a 
pound of wax to the kirk-work': but after the Reformation there 
is a much more frequent notice of the day, and a greatly altered 
view as to the duty involved in a right observation of it. The 
orders of 1562 cannot, indeed, be regarded as at all extravagant 
in this respect 7; nor can we find ground for any thing but praise 
in the attempts to put down all Sunday trading—one of which 
was undertaken at the expense of a lawsuit in the courts of Edin- 
burgh, for the purpose of abolishing a market *. 

But, not content with reforming such abuses as are contrary to 
our feelings of the holiness of the day, the kirk session soon pro- 
ceeded to more rigid measures. And, although tourists who look 
only at the surface, are greatly impressed by the stillness and 
solemnity which now mark the Lord’s-day in Scotland ; it is, we 
believe, established on the most unquestionable evidence of per- 
sons who really know the working of the system, that the ex- 
treme rigour of the presbyterian Sabbath—the “bitter observ- 
ance, as some one styled it by a slicht change j sala 
Sir Andrew Agnew’s ides a ith wate a si eee 

OD » y pernicious effec 
on the morals and religion of the people *. 

ie Ia i > Eeel. Ree. 6. 3 Burgh Reg. 357. 
et age ag a eine Scotch town Sunday—the crowds of people 
"l eets ediately before and after service—really arises in 
great part from a eause the very opposite of healthy ; viz. that the parochial tie is 


Nitoue tl . Nreeoe 7 : a . " ‘ 
7 ae Ta | — cognized in the t wns of Seotland. Every one chooses his own 
reacher > and thus the ‘wnnanil « a ; .. ; ; ‘ 
- | I ig ; . u mn tha re d appearance ot the streets is not sO mueh beeause 
pita! Places of worship, as because they go away from those which have 


the parochial claim on them. 
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It is certainly desirable that people should go to church, and 
should not idle about during the time of Divine service ;_ but it is 
very doubtful whether a system of compu(sion to the better course 
would, on the whole, be salutary; nor does it appear that any 
reformation was effected by the inquisitorial pryings into the 
unostentatious, though blameable, occupations of Sabbath-breakers 
which are so frequently mentioned in the volumes before us. 

‘Take as an example of the regulations on this subject, the fol- 


lowing, of date 1603 :— 


“Tt is thought expedient that ane bailie, with twa of the session, 
pass through the town every Sabbath-day, and note such as they find 
absent from the sermons, either afore or after noon; and for that effect, 
that they pass and search such houses as they think maist meet ; and 
chiefly that now, during the summer season, they attend, or cause ane 
attend, at the ferry-boat, and note the names of sic as gangs to Downie, 
that they may be punished. Also, the session appoints order to be 
taken with the absents fra the sermons on the week-day, and their 
names noted and given up to the session *.” 


The watching of the ferry is frequently noticed, and fines for 
crossing are inflicted. The compulsory attendance at week-day 
sermons is also often mentioned ; honest Spalding groaned sorely 
under it. 

But who shall keep the keepers? While the familiars of the 
session and council were charged with the task of observing and 
delating Sabbath-breakers, the following is the account of their 
own behaviour in 1606 :— 


‘Tt was delated to the session that the ordinar officers and servants 
of this burgh keep not the sermons, but drinks both sabbath-day and 
week-day in time of sermon, to the great slander of the Gospel °,” 


And it was found necessary, in consequence, to put them under 
very stringent regulations. 

The kirk session found it less safe to meddle with the gainful 
occupation of salmon-fishing on Sunday, than with the amuse- 
ments on which it kept so vigilant an eye. When the fishing on 
Sunday was attacked, in 1606, many of the weighty burghers con- 
cerned in the trade agreed to abandon the practice; but some 
were found unwilling, or even contumacious. Thomas Forbes 

‘* promised only to abstain 1 in his own person, but would not pro 
mise for his servants :” Alexander Rolland ‘ promised to abstain 
for that present year only, until he were further advised ;” and 
doubtless he employed the interval in consulting the most eminent 

casuists of the day; while Mr. Thomas Menzies (a Romanist, or 


5 Eccl. Ree. 26. 6 Ibid. 55. 
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erson of Romish connexions,) avowed an intention of persisting 
in the old custom, until it should be forbidden by a general law’, 

Two years later, the session, taking into consideration the 
causes of a late earthquake and an approaching pestilence, re- 
solved that salmon-fishing on the Sabbath was the chief provoca- 
tion of these judgments, and the parties concerned in the fishing 
were required to abstain. Some, however, were still obdurate. 
Walter Menzies declared himself not yet resolved; James 
Seaton and David Ferguson would not forbear, unless all others 
did the like. Thomas Menzies and two others absolutely refused *. 
We do not know that the subject recurs until 1657, when the 
synod directed the presbytery to restrain the fishing more com- 
slasaly, and to call in the assistance of the justices of peace for 
that purpose °. ; 

Among other breaches of the Sabbath, we find the cutting and 
carrying of corn repeatedly denounced; all travelling of every 
kind ; playing at football; bleaching of cloth; hanging out a web 
to dry; sleeping in time of sermon, (not in the kirk,—although, 
that, too, was liable to punishment,—but) ‘* on the loch-side ;” 
carrying a caldron through the streets; brewing of aqua-vitze, 
continued from Saturday night; going to a village a few miles off 
on Sunday morning, and staying there till Monday; gathering 
‘* grosers ” [gooseberries] in time of sermon ; carrying a letter from 
the Karl Marischal to his bailiff. The observance of the day appears 
tohave reached its greatest rigour about 1651, when it was forbidden 
to walk for health or recreation after service; and a woman was 
punished for going from New to Old Aberdeen “ betecen sermons '.” 

Rural lairds, who when at home were perhaps not properly 
subdued to the ‘‘ Mass Johns” of their respective parishes, gave 
offence to the session by “ dishaunting” of sermons during their 
occasional residences at Aberdeen; and in 1607 it was ordered 
that such lairds, and also unchurch-going ‘“ skippers,” should be 
aan and, if refractory, should be banished from the 
own’. 

Country gentlemen appear to have been fond of causing things 
to be transported on Sunday ; sometimes, perhaps, out of irreli- 
gion, sometimes out of popery. In 1602 the Earl Marischal is 
very politely requested “ that his lordship cause not his tenants 
to raise or transport any carriage on the Sabbath*.” The laird 
yt pesaaye is summoned before the Strathbogie presbytery in 

652, for going upon a Sabbath-day before the sun set, with a 
great company of horse and litters, towards Murray, for bringing 
along of a millstone‘ ;” and in 1668 it is represented to the synod 


; at 51. § Peel. Rec. 65. 9 Ibid. 234, 1 Tbid. 115. 
id, 58, * Ibid, 189, * Strathb. 223. 
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that “the Lord’s-day was much profaned by carriages in trans- 
porting of timber and other commodities, conveyed by those who 
are servants to papists ; and those servants, being reprehended, 
do declare that they are so commanded by their masters’.”. We 
ought to mention that at that date some regulations laid down by 
the bishop and synod in 1662 had put the observance of the day 
on a more Christian footing °. | 

Mr. Stuart remarks, in his preface to the Ecclesiastical Records, 
that ‘it is curious to observe how frequently the outrages which 
are noticed in the volume occurred on Sunday, and during the 
performance of Divine worship’.” It ¢s curious, undoubtedly ; 
and shows that the severe notions as to the sanctity of the day, 
which were inculcated by the Scotch discipline, were insufficient 
to restrain the passions of a rude and lawless people; but we 
cannot wonder that in country parishes, where feuds existed 
between the local potentates, and one man’s quarrel bound man 
others, the church, as the place of general meeting, and the Lord’s- 
day, as the time which brought all together, should give occasion 
to deeds of violence. Laird would meet hostile laird and glare 
upon him in the kirkyard; Capulet-and-Montagu passages of 
taunting would take place between their followers ; swords would 
fly out on slight provocation, with serious or fatal results. So 
well was this course of things understood from experience, that 
in 1592 an Act of Parliament was passed, which recites in its 
opening that ‘‘ commonly all revenges of quarrels and deadly feuds 
is now execute in kirks or kirkyards, at the time appointed to 
the service of God and teaching of His holy word therein *.” 

We sometimes find things charged as offences against the 
Sabbath which in the view of our modern courts would rather 
come under the head of assaults. Thus, Walter Chalmer is 
charged with striking a woman on the Sabbath-day “ to the effu- 
sion of her blood.” His defence is, that she and her husband 


‘‘were both his servants, and, being drunk, had made a play in his 
house, and he could not get them rid until the time that he was forced 
after that manner to separate them; and that they had abused him with 
words, and had rent his clothes. Always,” says the record, “the 
brethren present thought him to be ane rough ridder, and ordained him, 
for the brack of the Sabbath, to mak his repentance, and pay four 


marks penalty °.” 


The records after the Reformation, being of professedly eccle- 
siastical bodies, bring before us many instances of penance for 
offences of which, as we have already observed, the burgh autho- 
rities in earlier days took no cognizance. The manner of penance 


5 Eccl. Ree. 285. 6 Eccl. Ree. 271. 7 Pp. ly, 
8 Jhbid. 9 Strathb. 27. 
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was, of course, considerably altered. The offering of wax to the 
atron saint was omitted ; so, too, were such symbolical actions 

as the presenting a knife to the person offended in cases of assault. 

Nor is it any longer directed that the culprit shall desire the 

intercession of “the good men of the town” in order to his for- 
iveness. — 

The use of sackcloth, however, was still retained in the severer 
penances ; the feet or legs were still bared in some cases ; and the 
new ignominy of a paper crown, with a statement of the offence 
written on it, was introduced. A “stool of repentance” was 
erected in the middle of every church, and on this the penitents 
took their place during the service. In cases of heavy transgres- 
sion, they were also obliged to exhibit themselves at the church- 
door while the congregation was assembling and dispersing. 

In 1608 there is an order for preventing the attempts of frail 
females to avoid any portion of the shame connected with the 


exposure on the stool :— 


‘‘ The ministers and session ordains that in time coming na woman 
be suffered to sit on the pillar of repentance having ony plaids about 
her; but that her plaids be taken from her immediately before her up- 
ganging to the pillar; and that because in times past the most part of 
women sat thereon having their plaids about their head, coming down 
over their faces the haill time of their sitting on the stool, so that almost 
nane of the congregation could see their faces, or know wha they were, 
whereby they made na account of coming to the stool, but misregarded 


the same, and thereby were made to persevere in their wickedness '.” 


This order was renewed in 1651. 

On the other hand, some offenders attempted to brazen the 
matter out, so that their penance became far from edifying. Thus, 
James Riauch “ was observed by certain honest persons that he 
did mak ane mock of repentance, by putting in of sneishen [snuff] 
in his eyes, to mak them tear, and by diag upon several per- 
sons in public *.” 

Besides these punishments, the session and presbytery in- 
flicted some of less solemn character, such as ducking, “ riding 
the mare,” carting through the town, “ standing on ane barrel- 
head with the dittay [accusation] on the breast,” clipping of 
hair, whipping, confinement in branks and jogs (stocks), impri- 
sonment in the kirk vault (once the chapel of Our Lady of Pity), 
and in the steeple. 

The offences which are most frequently mentioned as subjects 
of penance are breaches of the seventh commandment: one of the 
Strathbogie ministers complains that he cannot persuade his elders 
to concern themselves with inquisition into any other class of sins. 


1 Eccl. Ree. 62, 110, 2 Thid. 136. 
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The penalties appear to have become heavier in the course of 
years. Thus we find a man sentenced at Aberdeen in 1598 to 
stand thirteen Sundays in sackcloth for the same offence which 
at Dumbennand in 1645 was visited with more than a year and 
a half of similar penance. 

The evidence of these papers is, in its general effect, by no 
means favourable to the expediency of such a system of discipline. 
The exposure must, no doubt, have been disagreeable to the 
sinners; but it does not appear to have in any degree checked 
the frequency of the sin. The quantity of immorality is really pro- 
digious. In Strathbogie, for example, at a meeting of the pres- 
bytery on September 16, 1646, no fewer than thirty-one persons 
are mentioned as in various stages of discipline for sins of un- 
cleanness ; and at the next meeting, only a fortnight later, there 
is a still greater press of such business, much of it being new 
within the interval. We find frequent mention of strangely- 
named repetitions of transgression—‘ trelapse, quadrilapse, quin- 
tilapse, sextilapse, octolapse*.” Often, too, there are circum- 
stances which give a darker and more horrible character to the 
case. And while the stool of repentance was ineffectual towards 
preventing the repetition of sin in persons who had once been guilty, 
or towards deterring others from the like offences, it sometimes 
drove those who had committed a breach of chastity to attempt 
the concealment of their shame by further evil. The Strathbogie 
volume contains an account ofa sister of the goodman of Bel- 
dornie, who killed her child, which was certainly illegitimate, and 
probably the offspring of incest. Being detected in her crime, 
she threw herself from a height, and died in consequence of the 
fall, without making any proper confession. And it is well 
worthy of consideration, that the severe statute of 1690, on 
which Scott founded the most powerful and most truthful of his 
tales, was passed because the dread of public penance had rendered 
child-murder fearfully common‘. 

The male offenders who were censured often conducted them- 
selves with great hardihood. We have already seen how James 
Riauch behaved on the stool of repentance. Gilbert Keith (the 
same who kindled bonfires on Midsummer-eve), being accused of 
certain offences, which we need not particularize, 


‘ wave no signs of repentance, but rather rejoiced in his sin, saying he 
was glad he was accused of a fault committed by him twa years since, 
and gif they had sperit [asked] at him sooner he would have told them 
of fifty mair faults ; offering only to gang to the stool, but refusing to 
pay ony pecunial paine to the poor’.” 


3 Strathb. 239. I 
4 Note on the Heart of Midlothian, Wav. Novels, xii. 21, ed. 1830. 
5 Eccl. Rec. 46. 
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In 1656 we find Patrick Whyte in trouble for saying that “he 
cared not for the sentence of excommunication the less*.” — Wil- 
liam Christie, being ordered to take back his wife, and dismiss 
a woman with whom he was cohabiting, declared that ‘‘ he would 
not receive his wife again for ony man that spak with ane toung’. 
And contumacy and contempt are frequently mentioned as of- 


fences, although without any detail of the circumstances. 


Cursing and swearing are subjects of frequent censure. The 
Aberdeen session in 1628 empowered certain persons to punish 
all who should be heard to commit such sins in the streets, by 
exacting fourpence Scots from such as could afford to pay, and by 
administering to others a blow on the hand with a “ palmer’. 
In the following year it was ordered that every head of a family 
should provide himself with one of the instruments Just named, in 
order to correct any profane language in members of his house- 
hold*®. We also meet with censures on drunkenness, scolding, keep- 
ing company with fairies, speaking against the ministers, ‘ ryming 
and cuculling’” (misdemeanors which we do not profess to under- 
stand), fostering children of unknown parentage, slander, and 
scandal-bearing. It was hardly fair that the ecclesiastical tribu- 
nals should be severe on this last offence; for they had unques- 
tionably no small share in encouraging it. 

The practice of witchcraft and kindred arts is often called in 
question before the kirk’; and in many instances, to the credit 
of the judges, severe punishment was inflicted on persons who had 
maliciously accused their neighbours of such things*. Other in- 
stances of superstition are also mentioned: such as, pilgrimages 
to wells of ancient fame for holiness ; bathing or washing children 
in thenr; pilgrimages to certain ruined churches and chapels ; 
using a touchstone belonging to Mr. Menzies of Pitfodels ; 
‘raising of neidfire,” i.e. producing fire by the friction of two 
pieces of wood, in order to curing diseases of cattle‘; and a 
strange practice, prevalent in Strathbogie, of leaving certain 
pieces of land uncultivated “ for the auld goodman,” i.e. for the 
purpose of propitiating the devil °. 

The continued adherence of some persons to the Roman com- 


® Eccl. Ree. 155. ? Thid. 13. 
® Ibid. 27. ® Ibid. 194, 
1 Strathb. 242, 
2 ct id remarkable trials for witchcraft are given in the Spalding Miscel- 
any, vol, i, 
* Eccl. Ree. 29. 39. 48. 57. 70. 74. 81. 

_* “This superstition seems to have descended from pagan times, and was for- 
bidden by a council held in the time of Charlemagne.” Strathb. Pref. xv. A 
minister speaks of it as “a highland practice.” Ibid. 117. —_ 

> Ibid, 71. 208, 209, 
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munion, and the efforts which were perseveringly made for ex- 
tending its influence, gave much trouble to the authorities of the 
kirk, whose mode of dealing with their adversaries was neither the 
most lenient nor the most judicious. On the side of the Roman- 
ists, we see crafty, underhand proceedings; on that of the Re- 
formed, a prying and restless system of inquisition; each party 
provoking the other to carry further what was objectionable in its 
tactics. The prevailing body was filled with the idea of a national 
religion from which there should be no dissent or separation ; and 
such a thing is doubtless very desirable—provided always that 
this national religion be the true one. But,—while we are far 
from holding with the sage in Mrs. Barbauld’s story, that “ reli- 
gion is a thing as to which it was never meant that people should 
agree,” and therefore that no form of religion can have a claim to 
general acceptance,—we know from experience that it is a thing 
as to which people cannot be driven to agree ; and we doubt very 
much whether such measures as those recorded in these volumes 
were at all likely to help towards any true or profitable unity. 

In the early part of the Ecclesiastical Records, there are various 
cases of dealing with persons whose opinions lagged behind the 
time. In 1574, Jonet Maitland, being desired more than once to 
‘refuse all points of papistry,” “refused to give any resolute 
answer, but remained still stubborn®.” Marjory Urquhart is 
mentioned on the same day, as one who “ refused all kind of 
papistry in all points now dampned by the Kirk of Scotland ;” 
but some months later she appears to have desiderated in the 
reformed system that ‘‘ something higher, deeper, and more poet- 
ical,” of which we have lately heard so much. ‘She answered 
that she would not come to the communion, nor yet submit herself 
to the kirk, alleging she had sic ane pyk on her conscience, that 
she could not be Full of this present religion now in Scotland’.” 

Absence from preachings and from communion was noted as a 
ground for suspicion of popery, and the absentees were dealt with 
in various ways—being required to sit under sermons, to confer 
with ministers, to communicate regularly, to subscribe articles of 
faith, and bind themselves under a pecuniary penalty to perform 
the outward duties of conformity. 

Among the offenders in this kind, we again meet with the 
somewhat disreputable Gilbert Keith, who, not content with 
entertaining unsound opinions and “ dishaunting of ordinances,” 
uttered ‘slanderous speeches against the true religion,” and more- 
over broke the kirk windows, shut the kirk doors, (per alium, if not 
per se,) “ minassed the elders of the congregation, and behaved 
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8” 


himself irreverently to the magistrates in the face of the court *. 
For these offences he once more underwent public penance. 

Sometimes it was found that persons relapsed after engaging 
themselves to conform, as was the case about 1620 with some of 
the family of Menzies, whose attachment to Romanism runs like 
a thread through the records of the Aberdeen session. They and 
others being required in 1622 to attend at prayers, preachings, 
and communion, avowed that they were not of the established 
faith, but offered to resort to sermons for the sake of avoiding 
scandal. The session, “in so pertly allowed contrariety of reli- 
gion,” rejects the offer of a compromise, requires them to sub- 
scribe and communicate, and, “ considering their allowed apostasy, 
and proud and insolent behaviour, intending nothing but ludifica- 
tion,” threatens to excommunicate them unless they speedily 
conform. If we call to mind the position of affairs in England at 
the time, we shall better understand the course which was taken 
by the accused parties. ‘They appealed to the Archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s, alleging, among other things, that the securities re- 
quired of them were beyond their means. The session objected 
to the appeal, inasmuch as it ought to have been made in the first 
instance to the bishop of the diocese, and not to the primate. 
The parties afterwards appealed to the king at London. The ses- 
sion invoked the Bishop of Aberdeen, who called the accused 
before him, rebuked them for their behaviour, and inquired 
whether they would bind themselves to become “ ordinar hearers ” 
and to communicate. They replied that they were willing to 
enter into an engagement, provided that the penalties were limited 
to such sums “as they would rather choose to pay the same than 
to join with us in any communion of our religion.” In the course 
of the proceedings, they mentioned a report that “from his 
majesty a warrant was already come to Scotland, that no man 
should be processed or molested for his religion.” The bishop 
told them that this was insolent ludification, and that they had 
now increased their offence by traducing the king ; and they were 
excommunicated °. 

Excommunications were pronounced with great formality and 
deliberation. On three successive Sundays, every minister of the 
presbytery in which the delinquent lived, delivered a solemn sum- 
mons to repent. After this, a special prayer was used for three 
Sundays ; and finally the sentence was uttered. The names of 
excommunicate persons were always recited before the adminis- 
tration of the Lord's Supper. 

The civil consequences of excommunication appear to have been 


® Ecgl. Rec. 66, 67. ? Tid. 109. 
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dreaded by persons who would have regarded the spiritual sen- 
tence as nugatory. ‘Thus the fiar (or heir-apparent) of Gicht 
(ancestor of the poetical Lord Byron) was summoned in 1601 to 
‘‘ subscribe, swear, and communicate ; ” and, after many evasions, 
he was at length on the point of being denounced. He then 
wrote to the presbytery that he believed himself to be dying: he 
offers to confine himself within a mile of his own house, and to 
have no intercourse with excommunicate persons, excepting only 
his wife. 


‘‘T persuade myself, undoubtedly,” he continues, “ that ye will not be 
hasty in pronouncing the sentence of excommunication against me; for 
I know, undoubtedly, that sentence will prejudice my worldly estate, 
and will be a great motion to you of the kirk in Scotland to crave my 
blood. I here offer—gif there is nothing can satisfy you, gif I remain 
catholic, but my blood and worldly wreck—to enter myself, as I have 
said before, in ony place ye please to appoint; and gif it shall please 
majesty and your wisdoms of the Kirk of Scotland so to tak my blood 
for my profession, quhilk is Catholic Roman, I will most willingly 
offer it for the same; and gif so be, God grant me constancy to abide 
the same'!” 


The pathetic tone of this letter made no impression on the 
members of the presbytery, who probably had reason to doubt the 
writer’s sincerity. It is ordered that, unless he give speedy satis- 
faction, he shall be excommunicated without further delay; and 
at the next meeting, a week later, a new plea is put forward by 
the old laird of Gicht in his son’s behalf—that he was under a 
requisition to answer in a matter of blood, “and gif the said 
George were excommunicate, he could not have personam standi 
in judicio.” The brethren consider that he has not established a 
claim on their forbearance ; and the last notice of him is an order 
that he be excommunicated throughout all the kirks of two pres- 
byteries. 

Intercourse with papists is an offence of which we meet with 
frequent mention ; and this was prohibited even between near 
relations. Thus in 1604, Alexander Setoun was charged to avoid 
his nephew of the same name, ‘‘ under pain to be punished as ane 
resetter and intercommuner with excommunicate papists.” In 
the same year, the session requests the magistrates of Aberdeen 
to pass an order that no one within the burgh shall let a house 
to certain persons who are named (mostly lairds, or members of 
lairdly families), nor have any communication with them. In1607, 
Thomas Menzies and others are called to account for intercourse 
with the younger Setoun; and in 1651, when discipline of all kinds 


1 Eccl. Ree. 180. 
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was extremely strict, a woman was punished for “ dwelling with 
excommunicate papists,” by being compelled to appear before 
the pulpit in sackcloth, and openly ask pardon for her guilt ’. 
Foreign travel was regarded as a ground for me of popery, 
which was sometimes borne out by the fact. In 1609, James 
Dun “ granted that at his being forth of the country, he heard 
mass and took the sacrament thereat, and was sworn to the reli- 
gion professed by the Paip, at the said James being in Rome - 
The ‘ petagogis” of Lord Gordon and the Master of Caithness 
are examined in 1604as to “ their religion, and upbringing of the 


lord and maister aforesaid.” They 


“testified that they saw never ane other religion within this realm 
nor out of the same, except that the said Mr. John Sinclair declared 
that he, being in France by the space of twa years or thereby, could not 
have the sight of the king thereof, and upon the information and convoy 
of ane familiar of his, he saw the king at the messe, whereunto the said 
Mr. John gave na reverence ; for his going thereto was but to get the 
sight of the king, and not of the messe, quhilk he abhors and detests 
fra his heart.” 


We then get this glimpse of the young noblemen’s educa- 
tion :— 


‘They declared that they teached to them grammar and oratory, and 
on the Sunday a little catechism, and read to them the New Testament, 
and exponit the same to them.” The presbytery “enjoined them to 
read and teach them the confession of Beza and the catechism of Calvin, 
and therewith to read ilk day twa chapters of the Bible, quhilk they pro- 
mised to do.” 


Of the Master of Caithness we know nothing further ; but the 
young Lord Gordon developes afterwards into a Marquis of 
Huntly, and it would seem that the lore of Calvin and Beza was 
altogether thrown away on him. 

A similar anxiety as to the right training of young men of 
station was shown on other occasions. In 1663, a request is 
made to the primate of Scotland that he would move the king to 
restrain the custom of sending such youths abroad for education, 
‘and that a solid way may be taken for training up the foresaid 
children in the Protestant religion, especially the young noble lord 
the Marquis of Huntly, and that the children already sent abroad 
be speedily reduced.” And in 1678, the clergy are desired to 


? Eccl. Ree, 33. 44. 56. 115. 3 Ibid. 70. 


* It is noticeable that the one is a Gordon, and the other a Sinclair ; each a 
clansman of his employer, Eccl. Rec. 194. 
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inform the bishop, if they find that any persons are about to send 
their children to popish colleges *. 


We have already had to notice the act of parliament for the 
suppression of Lutheran writings. At a later time, a like strict- 
ness was exercised against Romish books and symbols. In 1656, 
Thomas Moncurre and Patrick Whyte were charged with “ tran- 
scryving books of popery, and spreading them, namely, one called 
the Rosary.” Moncurre confessed that he had received the book 
‘from one Jeane Cleve, an excommunicate papist ;” that he gave 
it to Whyte to transcribe; ‘and that he desired the said Patrick 
Whyte to keep it secret, and to write the same at such hours as 
he might not be challenged, to wit, betwixt nine and ten, and 
twelve and one, and after six at night.” The scribe was rebuked, 
and the employer excommunicated. Another person was charged, 
about the same time, with a similar offence’, John Melvill, in 
1604, confessed himself guilty of having painted a crucifix for the 
funeral of Lady Gicht, and was allowed to escape on pleading the 
command of the young laird, a person not unknown to us already. 
In 1618, one Pantoun was let off under similar circumstances, 
on the ground that he was merely an amateur, and had painted 
a crucifix solely to oblige the son of the person at whose funeral 
it was displayed’. These painters might probably have met with 
harder measure if they had offended in 1640, when 


‘*The session, understanding that some captains and gentlemen of 
the regiment of sojours lying in this town had taen some offence at the 
portrait of Alexander Reid, some time of Pitfodels, as smelling some- 
what of popery, and standing above the session-house door, for remov- 
ing of the said offence, ordained the said portrait to be taen down, and 


not to be set up again °,” 


There appears to have been a considerable growth of Romanism 
about the time of Charles I. The zeal and activity of the Romish 
emissaries were increased, and the political circumstances of the 
day encouraged their efforts. 

It is at this time that the extracts from the Strathbogie Re- 
gister begin. The district to which they relate was mie the 
influence of the great house of Gordon, at that time attached to 
the Romish faith. The Marquises of Huntly are felt throughout 
as overhanging and awing the presbytery. 

One of the persons most frequently mentioned in connexion 
with the suspicion of popery, is the wife of the Laird of Fren- 


§ Eccl, Ree. 270, 324. 6 Ibid. 137, 138, 140. 
7 Ibid. 33. 86, 8 Ibid. 114, 
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draught,—a lady to whom our friend Blackhal refused to become 
shanks, on account of the imputation which rested on her cha- 
racter, of having set fire to her husband’s house, for the purpose 
of burning his guest, the Earlof Aboyne’. As a specimen of the 
manner in which the Romanists were dealt with, and of the eva- 
sions by which they endeavoured to baffle the puritan inquisitors, 
we may quote Mr. Stuart’s abstract of this lady’s affairs with the 
presbytery :— 

“ After the fire, the laird removed to his house of Kinnairdie. The 
Lady Frendraught was at this house when she is first noticed in the 
present volume, and seems to have refused to attend the parish church 
of Abercherder. After a conference with her minister, we find that the 
lady ‘had resorted to the church, and promised so to continue.’ She 
and her daughter Elizabeth were then summoned for not hearing the 
word, and not communicating. After a long interval, she is ordered 
‘to be dealt with,’ and her final answer obtained. It was then reported 
that ‘ she promised to hear the word,’ and an endeavour is to be made 
to get her ‘to keep family worship with the rest of the family.’ She 
again promises to hear the word, and the General Assembly [the great 
kirk court for all Scotland] is consulted about her. In answer to 
another attempt, she says, that ‘ she will go to the church to which her 
husband goes, which is not within the bounds of the presbytery of 
Strathbogie'.’ She gets liberty from the commissioners of the General 
Assembly to be ‘ane ordinary hearer at Forgue for atime.’ In 1647, 
it appears that the house of Frendraught had been rebuilt, and that she 
lived there ‘ for the most part.’ In 1648, she is ordained to be sum- 
moned ‘ for her avowed papistry, receipt of mass-priests, &c.’ In 1649, 
several steps are taken towards her excommunication. She, however, 
afterwards attends family worship in her own family, and ‘ promises to 
hear sermon.’ In September, 1649, it is stated by the minister of 
Abercherder, that she had heard three sermons, ‘and so, as he thought, 
she intended to continue ane hearer.’ The presbytery were not satisfied 
with her hearing a sermon ‘now and then,’ and thought not ‘ that kind 
of hearing satisfactory ;’ they, therefore, required her to subscribe the 
covenant, and show her conformity with the Kirk of Scotland. This 
she refused to do, and her excommunication was ordered to be pro- 
nounced, In October, 1649, she promised ‘to tak the covenant, and 
consider the same.’ In March, 1650, we find that she was ‘ane 
ordinar hearer of the word, but was not fully satisfied for subscribing 
the covenant, and that the laird made other ministers to confer with 
her.’ In June of the same year she subscribed the solemn league and 
covenant, and abjured ‘ popery in the several heads and articles in the 


* Frendraught, by way of securing himself from the vengeance of the marquis 
Lord Aboyne’s father, attached himself to the covenanting party. His son became 
& royalist, an intimate friend of Montrose, and was created a viscount 

'F rendraught avoided the church of his own parish, out of unwillin ness to 
meet the wife of a laird who had killed one of his sons. Strathb. 134, 136. 
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national covenant.’ About a year afterwards, it would appear that 
another conference took place, in which she satisfied the brethren ; but, 
in 1652, we find that she had ‘ relapsed to popery,’ and that ‘ she was 
obstinate, declaring herself to be none of our church; and she would 
neither hear herself, nor suffer her daughters to hear ; professing, more- 
over, that she repented of her former repentance more than of any sin 
that ever she committed, and thought she had reason to repent all her 
lifetime for subscribing the national covenant, and solemn league and 
covenant.’ She was ordered to be excommunicated *.” 


When the kirk took to asserting itself by force of arms, poli- 
tical offences were added to the list of those which it punished with 
its censures, The Strathbogie ministers explained the solemn 
league and covenant from the pulpit, and required their people 
to subscribe it. At first there was considerable hesitation in 
many parishes, but the covenant soon got the ascendancy, 
and those who demurred to it found themselves at the merc 
of their ministers. A man was punished for daring to call 
it “the Marquis of Argyle’s covenant’.” In 1647 a number 
of persons are made to sign a paper expressive of contrition 
for having opposed the covenanting party and acceded to 
“the late horrid rebellion”—i.e. for having been on the 
royal side ; and they do penance in sackcloth for their fault *, 
One Mr. James Kennedy is obliged in 1651 “to compeir in sacco 
upon his knees,” and crave release from the sentence of excom- 
munication passed on him for connexion with the Marquis of 
Huntly’s interest, and for various acts of immorality. There is 
a similar association of charges against James Gordon of Mer- 
drum—* relapse into rebellion with James Grahame” being the 
most grievous article in the estimation of the presbytery *. And 
when we read more than once of women put to penance for 
attaching themselves to soldiers of Montrose’s army, we may 
guess whether the severity of the judges were directed more 
against the moral or against the political transgression. 


The undisturbed dominion of the presbyterians, however, was 
short. Unpleasant intimations of an English “ sectarian” power 
soon cross the fair sky of their ascendancy. The synod of 
Aberdeen was on one occasion obliged by threats from the com- 
mander of the garrison to refrain from the consideration of a 
certain matter. Minorities were generally ready to invoke the 
secular authority. Some of the very ministers lapsed into inde- 
pendency, nor were they always willing to relinquish their prefer- 


2 Strathb. xvii. xviii. 3 Ibid. 43. 
4 Ibid. 77. 5 Ibid. 179. 213. 
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Independency and quakerism were now 


ments in consequence. 
ached against, 


added to popery, as heresies to be searched out, pre 
and visited with censures. aged 

Independency, too, professed a principle of general toleration 
which was most abhorrent to the presbyterian notions of unity 
and discipline. Alexander Gordon, servant to the laird of Pit- 
fodels, was twice vainly summoned before the session of Aber- 
deen in 1653. On his appearance after the third citation, 


being demanded wherefore he did not compear sooner, he answered, 
that if it had not been to hold in the offiris paines [?] he had not com- 
peared now, nor at all; and being demanded if he did acknowledge us 
to be ane judicatory, he answered, unless we was authorized by the 
commonwealth; and being demanded again if he was of our profession, 
he answered, he came not to give an acquittance; and all the time he 
carried himself uncivilly and upbraidingly, thanking God that the times 


were not as formerly °.” 


Nay, sometimes it would seem that the papists who were ques- 
tioned disguised themselves under the form of the newly-sprung 
sectaries. Thus, William Gordon, who was deprived of the office 
of schoolmaster in one of the Strathbogie parishes on a charge of 
popery: gives in a paper which at first sight appears strongly 
independent in its Janguage, but on closer examination we observe 
that it does not contain a word inconsistent with the tenets im- 
puted to him; and, we are told, on hearing that he was to be 
excommunicated, “he looked very frowardly, and uttered himself 
most proudly and maliciously ’.” 

Meanwhile Romanism was gaining proselytes, especially among 
the female sex, as may be seen in the Aberdeen Records about 
1657. One of these ladies behaved in a singularly contumacious 
manner :— 

‘Frances Man, being accused for popery, confessed she was a papist, 
and would avow and profess the same, and that she was a Roman Ca- 
tholic, and did not haunt ordinances ; and, being demanded if she would 
quit and forsake popery, answered [that she would] not. The session 
offered her a time, to be advised therewith. She answered, she would 
not have a time, seeing she has been a papist these seven years, and has 
served popish persons during that space, and absolutely refused to be 


reclaimed from that religion °.” 


_ Excommunication had now lost its terrors, for the civil penal- 
ties had disappeared. We even find a complaint in 1659 of “the 
great growth of popery, and insolency of papists, in many parts 
within the province ; and that several excommunicate papists are 


© Eeel. Ree. 121. Perhaps “to hold in the offiris paines” may mean to keep 
teithin compass the officers’ penalties—i.e. the charges for citations, 
? Strathb, 222, ® Eccl. Ree. 142 
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employed in public offices, such as notaries, messengers at arms, 
and collectors of excise.” Indeed it was impossible to discover 
how far papists were employed ; for we know from the unques- 
tionable evidence of Blackhal that the clerk of the presbyterian 
synod himself was ‘ Catholique in his heart.” 


In the days of the Usurpation, New Aberdeen was under the 
ecclesiastical rule of Mr. Andrew Cant, a narrow-minded, self- 
important, crotchety, and pragmatical old precisian, of whose self- 
seeking, meddling, and jobbing, good Spalding relates many details 
with humorous expressions of disgust. Cant took a very rigid 
view of the qualifications necessary for communicating, and endea- 
voured to establish a particular inquisition into the lives of all who 
might offer themselves. To this, and other proceedings of his, 
the magistrates of the town in 1655 objected as mischievous in- 
novations®; whereupon the session, which was under Cant’s 
direction, replied in a paper of very wearisome length and wordi- 
ness; declaring the remonstrance to be ‘‘ane unnecessary and 
grossly Erastian encroachment, opening the door to all atheism 
and licentiousness, subverting all Church discipline, inductive to 
ane unavoidable confusion, full of unjust aspersions, provocative 
of heavy judgments,” &ec., and they conclude by suggesting that 
“‘the hand of Joab”—i. e. of papists and friends of papists—‘‘ is 
in this matter.” 

The question was carried before the synod, which on former 
occasions had shown itself nowise disposed to lend itself to Mr. 
Andrew’s extravagances. The parties were invited to a friendly 
conference; Cant promised to attend; but, although repeatedly 
summoned, ncither he nor any representative of his kirk session 
appeared. The synod was then about to go into the matter, ‘ in 
a most sober, peaceable, and tender way ;” but the interference 
of the commandant, which we have already mentioned, put a stop 
to their deliberations. 

Cant was at this time the only minister in the town; and he 
was old and sickly. For these causes, together with his strict 
ideas as to the amount of preparation necessary, he had not ad- 
ministered the Lord’s Supper for “a long time” in 1653. The 
magistrates in the following year resolved to procure an additional 
minister, and nominated a Mr. John Paterson. The session on 
this declared that ‘‘ according to the laws of this nation, acts and 
constitution of the Kirk of Scotland, since anno 1649, and the 
constant practice observed in burgh and land,” i¢ “ ought to have 
ane special interest in nominating and electing the ministers.” 


9 Eccl. Ree. 127. 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XV.—SEPT. 1847. 
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The magistrates’ exercise of patronage was therefore objected to, 
and the matter appears to have slept for four years. The magis- 
trates then (1658) attempted to establish two new ministers ; 
Mr. Cant was by this time fairly worn out. The session agreed 
to the appointment of Mr. George Meldrum ; but when Paterson 
was named as the other, a considerable party dissented ; and their 
reasons were found to resolve themselves into the fact that Mr. 
Cant had objected to Paterson, and had declared a determination 
never to give him the right hand of fellowship as his colleague, 
The state of feeling in the town appears to have been very 
much distracted. The question was carried on for a long time, 
and at last was referred to the synod. The objectors fully ad- 
mitted the high character and qualifications of Paterson, and 
had nothing to allege against him except ‘the old reverend 
man’s” repugnance ; and the old reverend man, although often 
urged, could never be brought to assign any grounds for his feel- 
ing. ‘The synod ended the matter by declaring Paterson to be 
lawfully called, and ordering his induction. 


It does not appear how long Mr. Cant’s infirmities and fancies 
left Aberdeen without any administration of the Lord’s Supper. 
In the early days of the Reformation, there is an order somewhere 
that there should be four communions yearly in the town, which, 
if we remember rightly, was the number appointed by Calvin for 
Geneva. But it would seem that in later years the usual number 
of celebrations was not above two at Aberdeen, and that country 
parishes were considered to be very fortunate if there was one 
communion a year in the Church. In the parish of Kinnellar— 
and that in 1676, in the days of episcopal government—there had 
been no administration for fifteen years, on account of the minis- 
ters infirmities’; and in one of the Strathbogie parishes, at an 
earlier date, it is mentioned that ‘it had not been celebrate but 
once thir [these] five or six years, and that the eople were not 
oftener catechized than the communion was given*,” 


The idea of making catechizi . 
of confining it Fray catoohining ‘ prelude to communion, and 
g 0 the seasons when this was about to be cele- 
brated, appears to have been very common; and we have suffi- 
cient reason to know that superabundance of preaching and 
scantiness of catechizing generally went together in those times® 
to the grievous injury of the people. We find, however many 
attempts, during the period after the Reformation to osteliliah a 
system of more frequent and effectual catechizing. 


! Eeel. Ree, 310 ; 
= by , 2 
* See especially Archbishop Leighton’s Charges. ee: ae 
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; 
.: In 1578 there is an order, very much like those of our own 
* Church, that ‘* the reader read ane portion of ‘the catechism, and 


ie the bairns answer him; and that how oft the prayers be read on 
the Sunday in times coming*.” In 1602 the presbytery of Aber- 


s deen directs that the ministers of the town shall expound the 
a catechism to servants and others at seven o'clock on Sunday 
ve mornings, and that there shall be catechizing also every Thurs- 
- day afternoon, at two’. In 1604 we meet with a noticeable pro- 


vision that the ministers shall catechize on Thursday afternoons, 
y ‘* and this to continue, 7” compensation of the morning sermons, wntil 


rs our people be better acquainted with the knowledge of the grounds of 
q their salvation.” There is, in the same year, an order for a 


1] curious exhibition on Sundays—*“ that at afternoon twa scholars 
, of the English school shall stand up before the pulpit, the ane 
demanding, the other answering, and repeat publicly, with a loud 
voice, in audience of the people, the short catechism’.” In 
" Strathbogie, the brethren report in 1648 that they ‘had ap- 
pointed every Thursday in the week for catechizing and baptism 
of children’ ;” and we find notices elsewhere of a similar arrange- 
ment. In 1621 there is an order that the poor of Aberdeen shall 
be catechized by the reader of the parish church every Monday 
morning, when they receive their weekly allowance °, 


ty» @ .° 
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| The management of the poor was a matter of difficulty to the 
authorities of Aberdeen, as well as to the legislators of greater 
communities. Before the Reformation many of them picked up 
a livelihood by begging within the church (as is still the custom 
abroad). During a time of plague, in 1549,’ it is ordered that 
the sacristan shall not allow them to advance beyond the door, and 
that the bailies shall expel from the town such beggars as are not 
natives, with a threat of branding them, if found again within it’. 
The kirk session manifesto of 1562 directs a provision for the 
native poor, in order ‘that at the kirk doors and in the common 
strects they be not tholit [suffered] to go, begging and crying daily 
| without ceasing.” In 1565 it was arranged that those who were 
not born within the town, or who had not, at least, resided there 
for seven years, should be expelled. The rest were divided into 
four classes—‘‘ babes, decayed householders, lame and impotent 
persons, and the decrepit and auld.” The babes were to be re- 
ceived into the houses of such as should be willing to take charge 
of them, and a general assessment was made for the relief of the 


. * Eccl. Ree. 23. 5 Ibid. 190. 6 Ibid. 36. 38, 
a 7 Strathb. 86. : ee) a 98. ¥ Burgh Reg, 274. 
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whole?, In 1574 it was ordered by the session that the alms 
gathered at the kirk door should ‘be given to honest decayed 
persons, and not to common beggars ;” and in the same year 
some old monastic buildings, with the organs and stalls of the 
great church, were sold for the benefit of the poor. — 

In 1604 we discover that beggars were more desirous of the 
temporal relief which was to be obtained outside the kirk, than of 
the spiritual edification which was dispensed within. It was or- 
dered that they should no longer be allowed to remain in the 
kirkyard during service, but should be compelled to listen to the 
sermons*. ‘The order does not seem to have been long effectual, 
for four years later we find a repetition of it, with a lively descrip- 
tion of the evils which rendered such enactments necessary— 


that 


‘“‘oreat disorder falls out on the Sabbaths and week-days, in time of 
preaching and prayers, at the kirk doors and in the kirkyard, by occa- 
sion that a number of beggars sit in the kirkyard and at the kirk doors, 
begging thereat, and strives frequently about their alms given them, 
quhilk breeds not only a tumult amongst them, but they ban and blas- 
pheme the name of God very bitterly, to the great grief of the hearers, 


and sklander of the congregation *.” 


In 1616 there is a fresh renewal of this order, and the magis- 
trates and session “ ordain intimation to be made out of pulpit 
that na beggars get any alms, except sic as bears the town’s 
token *.” | 

A functionary was specially devoted to the work of “ expelling 
stranger beggars ;” and in 1622 a fellow was deprived of this 
office, ‘in respect he is found guilty of taking black mail from 
the poor beggars, to suffer them to beg through the town.” 

In 1621 it was agreed, that the notables of the congregation 
should “stand at the kirk door per vices,” to collect the voluntary 
gifts of the people, “ for the help of the poor and the kirk-work°;” 
and we believe that this manner of gathering money for religious 
and charitable uses is still practised in Scotland, by the Church 
and other communities, as well as by the kirk. 


We must not omit to state, to the credit of Reformed 
Aberdeen, that daily service appears to have been kept up in the 
parish church until the time of the Cantian ascendancy’. After 
the re-establishment of episcopacy, it is ordered that this should 
also be observed in other chief places of the diocese. The form 
then prescribed was, ‘“‘ The Liturgy of the old Psalm-book * ;” the 

2 Burgh Reg. 358. 3 Eccl. Ree. 4! i 
onete = ; aoe a 43, 4 Ibid. 63. 
? Ibid. 98, 114, 115, &e, 8 Ibid. 263 
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same which was reprinted a few years ago, with the title of 


‘‘ John Knox’s Liturgy ;” and this must, no doubt, have been 
the form which was also used before the Great Rebellion. 


The Strathbogie book gives us the fullest view of the way in 
which the affairs of a presbytery were conducted. There was 
one ordinary place of meeting, to which all kinds of busi- 
ness were brought; and besides this, there was an occa- 
sional visitation of the several parishes within the district. 
At these visitations there was a sermon by one of the ministers, 
on which his brethren afterwards delivered their judgments. The 
people of the parish were desired to report of their pastor, and 
the minister gave his testimony as to the character and efficiency 
of his lay elders, and the condition of the parish in general. 

This system naturally sometimes called forth expressions of 
sentiment which were not altogether flattering to the clergy; and 
we need not point out how much it was fitted to foster a spirit of 
criticism asto sermons. Of this the volumes contain some curious 
specimens. Thus, in the Aberdeen Records, we find the following, 
of date 1604, as to the minister of a parish in which a potent 
laird resided :— 


**Tt was heavily complained upon Mr. Richard Ross, minister at 
Drumoak, that he passed to the pulpit to preach rashly, but [i. e. with- 
out] meditation, and that his doctrine was not formal, either for the 
comfort nor for the edifying of sic ane notable congregation.” 


Various witnesses are called on to give their opinions respect- 
ing Mr. Richard ; they all agree that more studious habits would 
probably be beneficial to him, and conducive to the improvement 
of his discourses °. 

Of another Mr. Ross, one of the Strathbogie ministers, his 
elders reported, that ‘‘ concerning literature he was very weak, 
and gave but little or no comfort in his ministry ; but as concern- 
ing his life he was mended, and was blameless now in his conver- 
sation.” Mr. Ross, on his part, ‘‘ regratit [complained] that the 
parishioners frequented not the church, nor assisted his disci- 
pline, but despised him’.” This poor man afterwards fell into a 
state of imbecility, and was superseded. 

Of Mr. William Read it is complained, “‘that he taxed the 
faults of the parishioners bitterly, and not in the language of the 
Scripture, whereby the people, instead of being edified, were 
moved to laughter and derision ’.” 

The number of deprivations in the Strathbogie annals is very 
remarkable; for there was no general ejection in consequence of 


9 Eccl. Rec. 196. 1 Strathb. 33, 2 Strathb. 4, 
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a change of the prevailing party, but a gradual turning out of one 
minister after another, by his own brethren. We are for the 


most part left to guess whether the grounds were theological, 
1; either the original record omits to state them, 


litical, or mora , 
or the editor has thought it well to suppress them. Towards the 


latter end of the time, the reports as to the ministers are far more 
favourable than in the beginning. 

When an incumbent was aged or infirm, the presbytery usually 
took measures for appointing an assistant. There is a rather 
curious case of a Mr. Irving, who is described as old, and as 
having some defect in his utterance. In 1650 the brethren 
heard him preach, and were well satisfied with him for themselves, 
but suggested the expediency of calling in “ane helper®.” On 
the next occasion, they ‘thought him lifeless in his application, 
and not applying himself to the times;” (a grievous defect in 
those stirring days!) ‘his speech also somewhat inarticulate.” 


The elders of his parish, however, 


“declared all in one voice that he was no worse in preaching than 
before, and that by him they were edified, and that he was blameless 
in his life and conversation. It being shown them that the brethren 
could not distinctly understand his expressions in many words, they 
answered, that through custom they understood him better than 


others *.”’ 


We begin to admire the attachment of these people to the 
good old inarticulate man, and wonder how their ears should have 
escaped the common pruritus of the age; but, alas! a mean 
motive soon peeps out in explanation—that they wished to avoid 
the expense of paying an assistant, which would mainly have 
fallen upon the parish. The subject recurs in the following year, 
when the elders continue to declare themselves well satisfied with 
their pastor; ‘as for his probation *, being acquainted with it for 
a long time, they understood it well enough, and it was no impe- 
diment to edifying.” In 1653, there is the same scene as before; 
the parishioners contented (like the needy knife-grinder) ; the 
presbytery (like the friend of humanity) bent on rousing them 
to discontent. But in 1654, the curtain drops on the reverend 
brotherhood, determined to be trifled with no longer, calling on 
the elders severally to state what they will give towards paying 
an assistant, and on the minister to allow him a portion of his 
income °, 


One of the inquiries as to the performances of the clergy 
usually related to the duty of visiting their parishioners. It 


* Strathb, 135. * Ibid. 149 
* 4. ¢, Apparently, his trial, the impediment in his speech. es 
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appears from the reports, that one who paid a yearly visit to each 
house was held to fulfil the highest ideal of the pastoral character ; 
and it is told of a minister, as something altogether unexampled, 
that “he visited the sick, being sent for, and some even uncalled, 
when he gat any notice that they were sick ’.” 


It is remarked in the preface to the Strathbogie Register, 
that 


“during the first seven years embraced in it, the established form of 
government was the episcopal; but no perceptible difference appears in 
the forms and proceedings adopted by the presbyterians, after that sys- 
tem was overturned; ..... It may be inferred from many circum- 
stances which occurred over the whole country, that the hold which the 
system had generally got in Scotland was but slight; and that it was 
founded and kept up fully as much from a motive of obedience to the 
crown, as from any preference of the principles of episcopacy °.” 


There was, indeed, the name of bishop through the whole period 
from the Reformation to the Rebellion ; and from the year 1610, 
there was also the order, derived from the English Church. But 
the consecration of the bishops at that time, does not seem to 
have produced any important change in the administration of the 
church. The bishop appears as a — moderator among 
equals, rather than as a ruler over his clergy; and the form of 
worship continued as before, extremely unlike that of England. 
It was not until 1637, that the attempt was made to introduce a 
service book founded on the English, and every one knows that 
it utterly failed. Nor was the face of things much altered after 
the restoration of Charles II., when David Mitchell, a prebendary 
of Westminster, was consecrated to the bishopric of Aberdeen, in 
which he was soon followed by Burnet (uncle of the more cele- 


7 Strathb. 255. “ After supper,” says Boswell in his Tour to the Hebrides, “ I 
talked of the assiduity of the Scottish [presbyterian] clergy, in visiting and privately 
instructing their parishioners, and observed how much in this they excelled the 
English clergy. Dr. Johnson would not let this pass. He tried to turn it off, by 
saying, ‘There are different ways of instructing. Our clergy pray and preach,’ ” 
(Life of Johnson, ed. 1835, vol. iv. p. 276.) Whether it was really necessary for 
Johnson to avoid the point of Boswell’s observation, with reference to the state of 
things in 1773—whether he knew enough of the actual working of either the English 
or the presbyterian system to argue the question on its real grounds—we do not 
undertake to say. At the present day, however, the case as to the two communions 
is very different. An excellent Scotch lady, resident in an English city, lately told 
us that a “ free-kirk” relative, who was on a visit to her, after much ill-informed 
abuse of the Church, volunteered the observation—* But I must allow that the 
clergy here work ten times as much as ours do.” Yet we believe that at this day 
the popular opinion of Scotland regards all but a handful of the English clergy as 
men wholly devoted to eating and drinking, hunting, shooting, dancing, and card- 
playing ! 
* Fy. om 
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brated Gilbert Burnet), and Scougal. The period, indeed, is 
marked in the annals of the synod by an earnest movement for 
practical reformation ; by a more rational system of dealing with 
nonconformists of every kind; by an endeavour to enforce a 
ceneral attention to the religious training of youth, and the duties 
of family religion ; and by a greater regularity and solemnity in 
the public service of God. But the bishop still appears as little 
more than a moderator. Injunctions run in the form “ It is ap- 
pointed by the bishop with the consent of his brethren of the 
synod.” ‘Nothing beyond a profession of canonical obedience 
appears to have been required from ministers already in posses- 
sion—no questions being asked as to the source from which their 
orders had been derived. And if any were deprived, it would 
seem to have been for the adoption of tenets which would equally 
have caused their ejection from a purely presbyterian ministry. 
The form of service in the churches is thus prescribed :— 


‘The readers [for whom no ordination appears to have been held 
necessary | shall begin with a set form of prayer, especially the Lord's 
prayer. Thereafter they are to read some psalms, with some chapters 
of the Old Testament; thereafter, they are to rehearse the apostolic 
creed publicly, and in rehearsing of it to stand up. Afterwards they 
read some chapters of the New Testament, according to the appoint- 
ment of the respective ministers; and last of all, they are to rehearse 
the ten commandments publicly ’.” 


An English traveller must in those days have had great diffi- 
culty in recognizing, under the appearances which would have 
met his eye in Scotland, a church in communion with his own. 
Mr. Stuart has prefixed to the Ecclesiastical Records, some 
curious extracts from an account of Scotland by the Rev. Thomas 
Morrer, who visited that country as chaplain to an English regi- 
ment, a little before the Revolution; and most persons who read 
the details which are given by this writer, will probably agree 
with him in wondering why the presbyterians should have been so 
hitter against a system which, in all outward respects, differed so 
little from their own’. 

Such as it was, the episcopal system appears to have gained a 
hold on the affections of the people of Aberdeen, while the fana- 
tical hatred of it led in other parts of Scotland to those dark 
scenes of insurrection and oppression which history and fiction 


® Eccl. Ree. 263. 


' There is one remarkable point which is not mentioned either by Mr. Morrcr 
or by the editor—that confirmation was not used by the bishops under the Restora- 
tion. We infer this from the manner in which the documents prescribe the duties 
of the clergy as to preparing young persons for their first communion, 
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have made familiar to every reader. It is shown in an earlier 
Spalding publication, that the settlement of the kirk in Aberdeen- 
shire after the Revolution was a matter of great difficulty ; that 
the bulk of the people was opposed to presbyterianism, and that 
a considerable number of years passed away before it was firmly 
established. Nor, we believe, is there any part of Scotland in 
which the church has preserved through the succeeding times so 
large a proportion of adherents. 

It would be vain to speculate what might have been the eccle- 
siastical appearance of Scotland at this day if the church had 
continued to be the established communion—whether it would 
have retained a character of its own, similar to that which pre- 
vailed under the Stuarts, or whether a gradual working might 
have produced in it a nearer conformity to the Church of Eng- 
land. It was in the years of hard and long-continued trial which 
followed the severance of its connexion with the State—it was 
under poverty, disabilities, and persecution—that the Church in 
Scotland acquired that character which has distinguished it in the 
more recent times. 
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| Woodlands of the Interior, during the years 1843 and 1844, 
ae By Anprew Arcuipatp Paton, Esq. London: Longmans, 
|) } a 1845. 
; 4 2. A History of Servia and the Servian Revolution, translated 
digas from the German of Leopold Ranke. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 
in | Kerr. London: Murray. 1847. 
Wt 
Hid : THERE are many causes which render Servia, at the present 
i | moment, an object worthy of the deepest interest and sympathy to 
|) ae Western Europe, and, more especially, to England. It is with 
| oe the avowed intention of arousing this interest, and kindling this 
| ae sympathy, that the translator of Leopold Ranke’s elaborate and 
Ht oa spirit-stirring work, has undertaken the laborious task of render- 
‘ah ing the learned German’s narrative into her mother-tongue. 

| f j “Professor Ranke, in a letter to the translator of this work, ex- 
iit presses a hope, ‘that his History of the Servians may excite in our 
H , | mighty nation an interest for the Christians under Turkish rule.’ 
an. i This feeling influenced the translator in venturing upon a task, the 


difficulty of which would have induced her to shrink from it, had she 


not been animated and encouraged by an ardent hope of thus promoting 
the author’s view.”—Preface, p. vii. 
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i ft ‘This history of Servia,” she rightly observes, “ as traced by Ranke, 
; ti suggests the consideration of many and great truths, moral and poli- 
mit toe tical ; but it is beyond the province of the translator to enter upon 
Ale ‘x their discussion. It may, however, be permitted her to remark, that 


the subjection of Christian nations to the Infidel yoke, is matter not 
merely for regret, but a subject that calls for the active sympathy of 

the enlightened and powerful governments of Christendom. And in 

these days of enlightenment, when Missionaries are diffusing the doc- - | 
trines of Christianity among the heathen in the remotest parts of the 
world, and the legislature is organizing a comprehensive educational 
scheme for the people at home, it is surely not unreasonable to hope 

’ that the condition of a Christian people so near to us as Servia, will “i 


— the sympathy of their brethren in faith in this free country.”— 
» p. 10. 


Reasonable as well as right it most assuredly is, and it shall not 
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be from any want of zeal on our part, if the good cause does not 
prosper. But it shall prosper; it must prosper. It is the cause 
of civilization against barbarism, of order against anarchy, of 
European freedom against Asiatic despotism, of the truth of 
Christianity against the falsehood of Mohammedanism. One 
nation of Christian heroes—for such the Servians may justly be 
called—has, after a long and fearful struggle, succeeded in obtain- 
ing valuable privileges, religious, civil, and political, from its 
Turkish oppressors. We hail it as the earnest of a noble harvest, 
as the dawn of a glorious day, as the pledge of the approaching 
downfall of the most unenlightened and unrelenting of the follow- 
ers of the false prophet. We forget, perhaps, for a moment, the 
gulf which separates us whilst paying the homage of admiration 
to the renowned caliphs of Bagdad; we can scarcely even sup- 
press a sigh when we read the fate of Granada; but what is 
there to excite either love or reverence in the ruthless tyrants of 
the house of Othman? Who can feel sympathy with the great- 
ness or sorrow for the fall of the ‘Turkish barbarians ? 

We have read of a princess—we cannot recall her name—an 
English princess, we think—who, in the fulness of her holy 
enthusiasm against the infidel spoilers of Christendom, expressed 
her readiness to act the part of the lowest menial in the camp of 
the faithful, if the monarchs could thereby be induced to forget 
their petty feuds, and join against the common enemy. 

It lies now in the power of her descendant,—a princess endued 
with equal birth, and with far higher station, not only in this 
her own native land, but throughout the world,—to vindicate 
her claim to the title of Defender of the Faith, by protecting 
the Christian subjects of the Porte from oppression, by advancing 
their universal emancipation, and by taking the first opportunity 
offered by the brutality or the bad faith of the Turks, to drive 
them beyond the Bosphorus, aye, and further too. And there 
are many and weighty reasons for rendering such a course in 
itself just and expedient, more especially incumbent on England 
than on any other power. 3 

Though the interference of Russia in favour of the Christian 
population has certainly proved most beneficial, yet her close 
proximity, her ambitious inckan her aversion to improvement 
and enlightenment, her internal government and her external 
relations, render her no suitable mediatress in the valley of the 
Danube, or on the coasts of the A®gean. 

The near vicinity of Austria is, in like manner, a grave objec- 
tion; for where powerful protectors are separated merely by 
rivers from those whose cause they defend, it too frequently occurs 
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that the old story of the Saxons and Britons is acted over again; 
and we shall be the less inclined to admit the interference of the 
Court of Vienna, when we recollect the general character of her 
mock-patriarchal sway, the unscrupulous principles upon which 
her counsels are directed, the nature of the treatment which she 
has hitherto deemed it proper to bestow on the Sclavonian race, 
and the important fact that, by subjecting Servia in any extent to 
Austrian domination or Austrian influence, we should be assisting 
the spread of papal usurpation over regions which as yet are free 
from the sway of Rome. 

The same religious objection would apply equally to France ; 
and the Austrians would naturally object to see the poli- 
tical influence of the French assailing them in rear as well as 
front. 

The geographical position of Russia, whilst it prevents her 
being able to offer any immediate relief to the Servians or their 
neighbours, would render her influence on the Danube an object 
of constant jealousy both to Austria and Russia, and interest both 
those powers in the cause of Turkish supremacy. 

But none of these objections lie in the way of English media- 
tion and English protection. Our aid could be speedily and 
effectually supplied at any moment, and it would endanger the 
safety of no other European state. We would, therefore, urge 
our government to take a more open, and decided, and prominent 
part than it has hitherto done, except in the case of the kingdom 
of Greece, in protecting the Christian subjects of Turkey; and, 
more especially for the present, in advancing the cause of Servian 
independence, in conjunction, if possible, but even then in advance, 
of the rest of Christendom. Let the eagles and the tri-color be 
seen in the host, but let the lion of England be clearly discernible 
in the van. 

We shall now, however, endeavour to give some account of the 
people whose claims to sympathy and assistance we advocate— 
their country and their character, their past history and present 
condition. 

As to the works which stand at the head of this article, Mr. 
Paton’s is an easy and entertaining volume, full of amusing 
anecdote and valuable information; though we should have pre- 
ferred in several instances a more subdued tone, especially when 
treating of sacred persons and things. 

The “ History of Servia” is a work of great merit; but it is 
not free from faults. Whether some of these are attributable to 
the translator, or all of them to the author, we cannot say, as we 
have not the original before us. The Servian history would cer- 
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tainly have been more complete, had a page or two been devoted 
to the earlier annals of the Sclavonian race, and the immigration 
of the Servians themselves. A little more might have been said 
of the first days of their sojourn south of the Danube, their cus- 
toms, laws, and religion. And in the latter portion of the work 
there is sometimes a good deal of obscurity, not only from the 
thorough Germanism of the style, but also from the omission of 
facts and explanations which are wanting to complete the picture. 
We would also observe, that a more clear and detailed account 
should have been given of the various institutions which are men- 
tioned, and that more particular information regarding those at 
resent in force would be desirable. And had a careful geogra- 
phical sketch of the country (as far as was practicable) been given, 
we should have esteemed it a decided gain. Two other faults, 
and we have done. ‘Though the author and translator may be 
capable of pronouncing the Servian names, it is too much to 
expect of the British public that, without even so much as an 
accent to guide them, they should accomplish such words as 
Natchalnick, Skuptschina, Nenadowitsch, Sowietnik. 

And again, which is a far more serious affair, every Servian 
word, when appearing for the first time, should be fully explained, 
even a repetition of the corresponding English expression occa- 
sionally would be no harm; and a glossary at the end should 
assist the memory still further. 

Despite, however, of these faults the work is full of interest, 
full of information, powerfully and vividly written, carefully im- 
partial, and calculated to convey to the attentive reader deeper 
lessons than those of mere knowledge. As to the glossary, at 
any rate it could easily be made out, even now, added to the un- 
sold copies, and distributed to the previous purchasers of the 
volume. 

But to our task. The great Sclavonian race, branches of 
which still occupy large portions of Europe, did not attract the 
notice of our western ancestors until the fourth century of the 
Christian era. Jornandes, a Gothic writer of the seventh cen- 
tury, appears to be one of the first authors who mention them, 
He denominates them Slavi, or Slavini, and divides them into 
three principal branches, the Venedi, the Slavi, and the Antes, 
whose various tribes occupied the regions which lay between the 
Baltic and the Black Sea to the eastward of the Vistula and the 
Dniester. It was after the commencement of the sixth century 
that these nations emigrated from their former habitations, and 
spread themselves over the east and south of Europe. On the one 
side they extended their colonies as far as the Elbe and the Saal, 
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on the other they crossed the Danube, and penetrated into Nori- 
cum, Pannonia, and Illyria, occupying all those countries known 
in after-times under the names of Hungary, Sclavonia, Servia, 
Bosnia, Croatia, Dalmatia, Carniola, Carinthia, Styria, and the 


March of the Venedi. The history of the sixth century presents 
nothing more memorable than the bloody wars which the empe- 
rors of the East had to maintain against the Slavians of the 


Danube. 


‘‘ The most remarkable and significant epoch,” says Ranke, “ in the 
history of the Sclavonian nations, is found towards the close of the ninth 
century. The migrations had ceased; immense tracts of country had 
been taken possession of; and those numerous tribes, of whose names 
the ancients were scarcely cognizant, had advanced some steps within 
the limit of historical and geographical recognition, Foreign rule, like 
that of the Awars, had been cast off; and the time was come for the 
Sclavonians to raise themselves into independence, and to attempt poli- 
tical institutions. . . . . Meanwhile the Sclavonian apostles, Methodius 
and Cyrillus, traversed all the countries bordering on the Danube, and 
became distinguished from most of the early missionaries by their endea- 
vours to elevate the standard of the national languages, by using them 
in the Church service. . . . . In order to take a comprehensive view 
of ancient Servia, we must survey the country from a central summit of 
that lofty range of mountains extending from the Alps to the Black 
Sea; the declivities of which, with the rivers and streams flowing from 
them, and the valleys they form, constitute the whole Servian territory 
between the Danube on the one side, and the Adriatic and the Archi- 
pelago on the other. The successive heights of these mountain ridges 
-—described in the national songs as variegated woods, where the dark- 
ness of the forest is relieved only by white rocks, or by the unmelted 
snows—have ever been in possession of the Servians. They inhabited 
the country from the banks of the Drina and the Bosna, towards the 
Save, along the course of both Morawas, down to the Danube, and 
southerly to Upper Macedonia; peopling likewise the coasts of the 
Adriatic Sea. For centuries they lived under the government of their 
shupanes and elders, regardless of the policy of surrounding nations. 
- » + + When they determined on acknowledging the supremacy of 
Constantinople, they did so only on condition that they should never 
be subject to a government proceeding from that capital, whose rule 
they abhorred, as being extortionate and rapacious. The emperor 
accordingly permitted the Servians to be ruled by native chiefs solely 
of their own election, who preserved a patriarchal form of government, 
The records of Christianity were also given them in their vernacular 
mnguage and writing. . . » » They likewise also enjoyed the advantage 
: a liturgy which was intelligible to them ; and we find that early in 

e tenth century a considerable number of Sclavonian priests, from all 
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the dioceses, were ordained by the Bishop of Nona, who was himself a 
Sclavonian by descent, 

‘In the eleventh century the Greeks, despite the stipulations they 
had entered into, attempted to take Servia under their immediate con- 
trol, and to subject it to their financial system. In pursuance of this 
design, a Greek governor was sent into the country. But the proceed- 
ing incited a general revolt. A Servian chief, Stephanboistlaw, who 
was imprisoned at Constantinople, found means to effect his escape, and 
returned to his native land. He quickly assembled the nation around 
him ; and the Greek governor, with his dependants, who are represented 
to have been mercenary and tyrannical, like their master, were com- 
pelled to leave the country.”—Ranke's History of Servia, pp. 1—8, 
passim. 


In the year 1043 Constantine Monomachus sent a numerous 
army to reduce the Servians. The Greeks attempted to penetrate 
into the interior from the coast of the Adriatic; they were, how- 
ever, opposed, and utterly defeated in the impassable defiles of 
the mountains. This defeat not only put a stop to further 
attempts at encroachment from Constantinople, but likewise firmly 
established the power of the grand shupanes. They eagerly 
sought to ally themselves in marriage with the princely houses of 
western Europe; and their chroniclers always mention such 
alliances with peculiar satisfaction. In their jealousy of Byzan- 
tine domination, they warmly cherished the alliance of Venice, 
and even offered to do homage to Frederic Barbarossa, an offer 
which, from prudential motives, that prince refused. 

Neman the First appears to have been the earliest chief who 
assumed the regal title. 


“ The Servians had been taught Christianity by Greek teachers from 
Constantinople, at the very time when the schisms of the Latin and 
Greek Churches first broke forth. From the first they had imbibed the 
aversion entertained by the Anatolians [Easterns] towards the formulee 
of the Western Church—an aversion which, where it has once taken 
root, has never been conquered. .... But the Latin Church pre- 
sented not only differences in doctrine, but also another system of life 
and of government, which depended chiefly on the distinction between 
the Church and the state. .... In Servia a totally different state of 
things arose. From his favourite residence, the hermitage of Chilandar, 
St. Sawa, the son of Nemanja, promoted the work of his father, and in 
a truly patriotic spirit. The patriarch of Constantinople granted the 
Servians the privilege of always electing their archbishop from their 
own national priesthood. St. Sawa himself was the first archbishop.” — 


The Servian kingdom, with various alternations of good and 
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evil fortune, was gradually extended by the successors of Neman 
and Sawa, until it attained its climax under Stephan Dushan, 
who, beginning his reign in the year 1336, overran In the course 
of four years the greater part of what 1s now called Turkey in 
Europe, and, having besieged the Emperor Andronicus in Thessa- 
lonica, compelled him to cede Albania and Macedonia. He 
assumed the title of ‘‘ Emperor of the Roumelians, the Macedo- 
nian Christ-loving Czar,” and began to wear the tiara; and as a 
consequence of the national independence, in a synod held at 
Pherzw, the assembled clergy of Dushan’s empire elected as their 
chief a patriarch of their own. The Servian monarch was pre- 
paring to invade Thrace with eighty thousand men, and attempt 
the conquest of Constantinople, when death put an end to his 
career. It is perhaps idle to conjecture what might have been 
the future fate of Servia and of Europe generally, had he lived to 
complete his designs; yet we cannot help thinking that, human 
speaking, the Turks would have found more formidable adver. 
saries in the vigorous freemen of a Servian monarchy than in the 
corrupted slaves who combined, only to disgrace them, the names 
of Greece and Rome. 


“There exists a digest of the laws of Dushan, which, it must be 
regretted, is still but imperfectly known. It proves, however, that 
there was established in Servia an assembly, composed of clergy and 
laity, under the presidentship of the czar and the patriarch, which 
exercised the legislative power; that it was the province of this assem- 
bly to secure the possessions of the landholders, both great and small, 
from the encroachments of the supreme power, and, on the other hand, 
to protect the peasants from the arbitrary exactions of the landowners.” 
—Ranke, p. 19. 


Amongst these laws we find the following enactments, which 
show the high value set by the Servians upon female honour, and 
the just abhorrence entertained by their legislators against those 
who sullied it either by force or fraud. 


‘Rape was punished with cutting off the nose of the man; the girl 
received at the same time a third of the man’s fortune as a compen- 
sation. Seduction, if not followed by marriage, was expiated by a 
pound of gold if the party were rich ; half a pound of gold if the party 
were in mediocre circumstances; and cutting off the nose if the party 
were poor.”—Paton, p. 226. 


_ Urosh, the son of Stephan Dushan, was a weak prinee, utterly 
incapable of keeping together the ill-cemented monarchy of his 
father, or opposing the progress of the victorious Turks. ' On his 
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death, the celebrated Knes Lasar ascended the throne—a just and 
pious prince, a brave, though unsuccessful warrior. After a series 
of losses and defeats, the Servians and their neighbours, lately 
their vassals, gave battle to the invaders on the field of Kossowa. 
This engagement, which took place on the 15th of June, 1389, 
decided the fate of Servia. Knes Lasar and Amurath both fell. 
But their successors, Stephan Lassarewitch and Bajazet, entered 
into an agreement which formally established the inferior position 
of Servia. The Servian prince gave his sister in marriage to the 
Sultan, and followed him 1n all his after-wars as a faithful vassal. 

In 1444, however, a league was formed amongst the Christians, 
chiefly through the exertions of George Brankowitsch, prince of 
Servia; and the allies under the command of the celebrated Hun- 
niades gained great advantages over the Turks, and compelled 
them to abandon the whole of Servia. But this glimpse of 
freedom was of short duration. The Christian princes treacher- 
ously broke their treaty with the sultan, and expiated their crime 
on the fatal field of Warna. And the Servians, though from a 
sense of honour and duty they refused to take part in the nefa- 
rious transaction, shared the melancholy fate of their less scrupu- 
lous associates. From that time the Sclavonian race was 
subjected to the sultan. 

The Turks, however, did not owe their conquest solely to the 
force of their arms. Aversion to the communion, and apprehen- 
sion of the tyranny of Rome, had their full share in the matter. 


** A Servian song relates that George Brankowitsch once inquired of 
John Hunyad what he intended to do with regard to religion, should he 
prove victorious. Hunyad did not deny that in such an event he 
should make the country Roman Catholic. Brankowitsch thereupon 
addressed the same question to the sultan, who answered that he would 
build a church near every mosque, and would leave the people at liberty 
to bow in the mosques, or to cross themselves in the churches, according 
to their respective creeds. . . . . Brankowitsch, who, even when he was 
ninety years old, was urged to adopt the Western creed, stedfastly 
refused ; and when, after his death, the females of his family went over 
to the Latin Church, their ruin was only hastened thereby. The last 
princess, Helena Palzologa, offered her country as a fief to the see of 
Rome,—an act which excited a rebellion of her subjects. The Servians 
themselves invited the Osmanlis into their fortresses, that they might 
not see their strongholds given over to a cardinal of the Romish 
Church.” 

Throughout Bosnia the nobles adopted the Mahometan faith, 
and thus preserved their castles and estates. The mass of the 
people, however, remained true to their ancient faith, and thus, 
VOL, VIII.—NO, XV.—SEPT, 1847. G 
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‘1 common with all the Christian subjects of the Turkish empire, 
became subject to all the disabilities and oppressions associated 
with the condition of rayah. In Herzegovinia alone, of the sur- 
rounding countries, a few Christian chiefs maintained their ground, 
and obtained from the Porte an acknowledgment of their rights, 
which the paschas were compelled to respect. 


‘In Servia Proper—on the Morawa, the Kolubara, and the Danube, 
the old system, on the contrary, was upheld in all its severity. The 
army of the grand signior almost every year traversed this country to 
the seat of war on the Hungarian frontier ; consequently independence 
could not be preserved. It appears, indeed, that the peasantry in the 
neighbourhood of Belgrade were summoned to Constantinople to render 
feudal service during the hay harvest, in the sultan’s meadows. The 
country was divided amongst the spahis, whom the inhabitants were 
bound, by the strictest enactments, to serve both in their persons 
and in their property. The Servians were not allowed to carry any 
weapons ; and in the disturbances which broke out we find them armed 
only with long staves. They would not keep horses, lest they should 
be robbed of them by the Turks. A traveller of the sixteenth century 
describes the people as poor captives, none of whom dared to lift up his 
head. Every five years the tribute of youths was collected—a_ severe 
and cruel exaction, which carried off the bloom and hope of the nation 
into the immediate service of the grand signior, and thus turned their 
own native strength against themselves.” —Ranke, p. 38. 


At length, however, the progress of the Turks was checked by 
the arms of civilized Christendom, and the tide of conquest, which 
had hitherto flowed from west to east, began to take an opposite 
direction, By the liberation of Hungary from the Moslem yoke, 
a great part of the Servian nation, which had previously emigrated 
thither, was relieved from the oppression of the infidels, And 
the prospect of emancipation was eagerly hailed by their brethren 
south of the Save. In the year 1689 the Servians rose in support 
of the emperor; their patriarch, Arseni Czernowich, leading them 
on by his example, with some thousands of the people bearing the 
ensign of the cross, he joined the imperial camp. 


“ But Arseni Czernowich found himself, from the course of affairs, 
compelled to retire from his ancient archiepiscopal seat, and to migrate 
into Austria, which he did as a great national chief. Thirty-seven 
thousand families accompanied him, and settled in the Hungarian terri- 
tory, where the emperor, by important privileges, secured for them their 
religious independence... .. [The Turks] at once endeavoured to 
render all intercourse with him impracticable, and themselves appointed 
a Servian patriarch at Ipek. . . . . On the advance of the Austrians in 
1737 the Albanians and Servians once more rose in great numbers, 
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their force amounting, it is said, to 20,000; but they were met by the 
Turks near the Kolubara, and their entire force slaughtered,” —anke, 
pp. $4—36. 


The patriotism manifested on this and previous occasions by 
the Servian bishops determined the Turkish government, naturally 
enough, to forbid the election of another Servian patriarch, 


“The dignity was united with that of the patriarch at Constantinople, 
over which the Porte exercised undisputed power. Greek bishops were 
in consequence placed over the Servian Church. This proved a heavy 
blow for the nation. With the independence of the Church, the people 
were deprived of their last remaining share in the conduct of public 
affairs, which itself had been in some measure instrumental in advancing 
civilization, They also for the first time found themselves wholly sub- 
ject to the Turkish government at Constantinople.”—Aanke, p. 37. 


But the century which thus beheld the utter extinction of the 
last race of Servian liberty, was not to close without shedding a 
ray of hope on the Christian population of Turkey. When in 
the year 1770, the first Russian fleet appeared in the Atgean 
Sea, the Greeks rose with a resolution only too daring and pre- 
mature, both in the islands and on the main land. Still more 
promising, at least for the Sclavonian tribes of the interior, was 
the war which broke out in 1788. Austria and Russia united 
with the avowed object of destroying the Turkish dominion in 
Europe. The German emperor took a large number of Servians 
into his pay, and they fought bravely and well in the imperial 
ranks. For a time Servia was rescued from the infidels; the 
churches once more resounded with Christian worship ; German 
civilization was making rapid way, and the dawn —— to be 
spread out upon the Moesian mountains, when the selfish and 
timid policy of the western states of Europe induced them to 
advocate the cause of the Ottoman Porte, and to preserve the 
balance of power, and secure the alliance of Turkey against 
France. The Christians of the Danube were once more resigned 
to the will of the Moslems, doubly exasperated against their 
victims by the zeal and intrepidity which they had shown in the 
late war; and the oppression which followed was rendered even 
more insupportable by the recollection of the brief interval of 
peace and freedom. 

Need we wonder that the blessing of heaven was withheld from 
the allied armies? or that the God of the captive and the op- 
op permitted the infidels of the west to scourge those who 
1ad surrendered his defenceless children to the infidels of the 
east ! 

But though the sun of Servian liberty had not arisen, the brief 
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jeriod of Austrian occupation may be fitly compared to the false 
dawn of the Indian morning, succeeded, indeed, by a recurrence 


of darkness, but surely announcing the approach of day. 


“The Turkish commissioners who took possession of the country, 
expressed their astonishment, mingled with apprehension, of what 
might be the results when they beheld a Servian troop fully armed 
march out of a fortress which was to be delivered up to them, and per- 
form with precision all the military evolutions of the imperial army. 
‘Neighbours,’ cried one of them, ‘ what have you made of our raja ?’"— 


Ranke, p. 94. 


Nor were their apprehensions unjust. Men who had been 
taught the blessings of freedom and the use of arms, were not 
likely to bear without a struggle the renewed oppression of their 
Turkish tyrants; and circumstances soon arose which both in- 
creased their wrongs and enabled them to redress them. 

In the disturbances which took place between the Porte and 
the janisaries, during the reign of Selim the Third, none were 
more opposed to the sultan than those of Belgrade. 


* Besides manifold other abuses which prevailed here as much as any 
where, the janisaries had entered into a sort of conflict with the rest of 
the Turkish population, the pachas, and the spahis ; and it appeared as 
though they would inevitably acquire, by violent means, a tyrannical 
dominion over the country, to the exclusion of others of their country- 
men. Already did their commanders designate themselves dahis, after 
the example of the deys of Barbary.” 


After this fortress had been restored to him by the European 
powers, he determined, in this town at least, to rid himself of 
them, Ebu Bekir, the new pacha, was provided with a firman, 
which commanded them to quit both the town and the pachalie. 
They maintained their ground, however, so determinately, that he 
was compelled to use stratagem and violence. Deli Achmet, 
their principal chief, was assassinated by order of the pacha, and 
the firman was then published and enforced. 

The spahis were now restored to the enjoyment of those emolu- 
ments which had been wrested from them by the janisaries and 
the Servians, who had emigrated, resumed their former property, 
whilst the possessions of the janisaries were confiscated, and they 
themselves driven out of the country. Under the government of 
Ebu Bekir, and his successor Hadschi Mustafa ', the raja dwelt 
in peace, happy to be ruled at length by mild and equitable laws. 
It was no disparagement to any one to have served under the 


Hadsehi Mustafa evinced so much jealous care of the country, that he has been 
ealled Srpska Maika, the Servian Mother, 
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Emperor of Austria ; and Alena Nenadewitsch, who had held the 
rank of officer in the free corps, was made grand knes. The 
janisaries who had fled to Passan Oglu, the rebel chief of Widdin, 
attempted to invade the country. Hadschi Mustafa immediately 
armed the Servians, and, supported by them and his own troops, 
repelled the insurgents. But his triumph was of short duration. 
The bigotry of Islamism was aroused by his conduct ; the rebel 
chief was made pacha of Widdin, and the janisaries were restored 
to Belgrade by the authority of the sultan. And now the natural 
course of events followed. The worthy pacha attempted to punish 
a janisary for the murder of a Servian magistrate, who had re- 
fused to sanction an illegal extortion ; an insurrection took place ; 
Mustafa was murdered, and both rayah and spahis were sub- 
jected once more to the insupportable tyranny of the janisaries. 


‘The janisaries informed the Porte: ‘ Hadschi Mustafa had been 
a false Turk, who had sided with the raja, and had now met his reward.’ 
They begged for a new pacha, not that it was their intention to obey 
him better; they had committed murder in order to get the power into 
their own hands. Four chiefs of the janisaries . . . . shared the su- 
preme authority amongst themselves. They re-assumed the title of 
dahi. To each of them a certain part of the country was allotted. Yet 
they continued to hold councils together at Belgrade, whence they 
exercised a common power... . They fined and raised the poresa, 
and other imposts, and established a new system of government.”— 
Ranke, p. 115. 


Besides janisaries, the dahis collected around them an armed 
force of Albanians and Bosnians, and appointed their creatures, 
men generally of rapacious and unprincipled character, to all 
offices of authority, trust, or emolument. They proceeded even 
to claim the actual proprietorship of the soil, hitherto vested in 
the sultan alone; and, from time to time, built themselves stately 
country-houses. 

A veteran Turkish officer of the late pacha’s concerted an in- 
surrection against them, intending to lead both the rayah and 
spahis; but the plot was discovered ; the spahis were expelled, 
and the rayah oppressed more cruelly than ever. 

The subasches indulged in every sort of violence ;— 


‘‘ Frequently would they take from the peasant his festive garment, 
and use it as a covering for one of their horses. They disturbed the 
performance of divine service, they forced the women to dance the kolo 
before their own houses, and then carried off those who were the most 
beautiful. . . . The banished spahis, indeed, claimed assistance from 
Constantinople. The kneses, too, summoned sufficient resolution to 
assemble in a cloister, and there to draw up an address to the grand 
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signior. They complained that they had been shamefully plundered 
by the dahis, by whom they had been brought to such a state of 
poverty, that they were obliged to clothe themselves with mere bast ; 
yet that, nevertheless, their oppressors were not satisfied ; that they 
were attacked in their religion, their morality, and their honour. No 
husband was secure in the possession of his wife, no father of his 
daughter, no brother of his sister. . « . Their prayers did not remain 
unheeded” [supported as they were by the representations of the 
Turkish enemies of the dahis and their allies]. ‘ He [the sultan] inti- 
mated to the dahis, that unless they changed their conduct, he would 
send an army against them; not, however, a Turkish army .... but 
soldiers of other nations and of another creed; and that such evil 
should then befal them as had never yet befallen a Turk. On this 
intimation, the dahis asked one another, ‘What army the grand signior 
could allude to, Austrians or Russians? It could not be believed that 
he would invite foreigners into the empire.’ ‘ By Allah,’ they ex- 
claimed, ‘ he means the raja!’”—Ranke, p. 119. 


To secure themselves from such an event, they resolved to go 
into the districts, and put to death every Servian who, from his 
eloquence, popularity, courage, wealth, or character, could ever 
become dangerous to them. It was in February, 1804, that they 
commenced this work of horror. At first they succeeded in 
their design without difficulty. No suspicion existing of their in- 
tention, as soon as they, or their subordinates, entered a village, 
the people came out to meet them, to supply them with food, or 
take charge of their horses, ‘This offered a convenient occasion 
for seizing whomsoever they chose. Magistrates, priests, all 
whom they suspected, were slaughtered without merey. Some, 
however, of the leading men, obtaining intelligence of their inten- 
tions, fled to the mountains, and amongst these was a swineherd, 
by name George Petrowitsh, which signifies, George, the son of 
Peter; called by the Turks Kara Grore, or Black George. 
He was driving his swine when they came to apprehend him; 
divining their object, he left his herd and fled. 

The fugitives received a hearty weleome from the heydues, a 
description of men peculiar to the state of the times ; half robber, 
half patriot, resembling very closely those outlaws who, in the 
early days of Norman tyranny, took up their abode in merry 
Sherwood. The fugitives and their hosts immediately decided on 
attempting to expel the dahis from their native land. With the 
foree and velocity of mountain torrents they poured into the 
plains of the Schumadia, and on their first suecess at Libnitza, the 
whole district rose to a man. The women and children were 


sent to the mountains, and couriers in every direction excited 
the people to revolt. 
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‘‘ At this news, the country on the further side of the Kolubara also 
rose. Jacob Nenadewitsch ... most distinguished himself. Luka 
Sassarewitsh . . . regardless that he was a priest and wore a beard, took 
up arms. Of the heyducs of this district none was so dreaded as 
Kywitschia. He was a most expert marksman. The first shot he 
ever fired hit the target . . . . About the same time, a movement took 
place amongst the people on the further side of the Morawa.... In 
all the three districts the Turks had been simultaneously driven from 
the villages; nor did the conquerors long abstain from attacking the 
small towns called palanks. Even here they encountered no resist- 
ance .. . The Turkish population hastened to take refuge in the for- 
tified places. . . . In a moment, as it were, the whole country was in 
the hands of men who buat a short time before had seemed doomed to 
extermination.”—pp. 125-6, 


The next proceeding of the Servians showed extreme wisdom ; 
‘“‘every house,” said they, “‘ has a chief; the nation, also, ought 
to know whom it has to follow.” Kara Georg was accordingly 
elected by the army of the Schumadia as their supreme leader. 

The power of the dahis was not however yet broken, and their 
forces were soon increased by the arrival of Guschanz Ali at the 
head of one thousand kardschalics, a species of organized robbers, 
ready to serve the highest bidder. They did not however admit 
them into Belgrade, but gave them quarters in the suburbs. 

The rebel ruler of Bosnia too, Ali Beg Wedaitsch, advanced 
to their relief at the head of an army which made sure of success. 
Stopping himself at Schabaz, he sent forward his troops against 
the Servians. By a clever stratagem they abandoned some un- 
tenable fortifications to the Turks, who proceeded to occupy them, 
and were immediately hemmed in without provisions, and 
threatened with certain destruction from the continual reinforce- 
ments of their enemies. They now declared that it had not been 
their intention to do more than ascertain the state of affairs. 
The Bosnians were thereupon allowed to disperse ; but no quarter 
was given to the followers of the dahis. When they endeavoured 
to pass out with their allies, the consequence was, that not one 
man in ten of either of these parties escaped. ‘The survivors 
returned to Losnitza with a very different estimation of the 
Servians from that which they had entertained on leaving it, 
and gave a most marvellous account of their courage and skill. 

Prodigies of valour were now performed by the Servians ; but 
for an account of the particulars of the war, the names of the 
heroes, and the nature of their exploits, we must refer our readers 
to Professor Ranke. After compelling Schabaz and Smederewo to 
accept their terms, the Servians concentrated the whole of their 
forces before Belgrade. Already some trustworthy Turks had 
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joined their ranks, and now the sultan, urged by the Turkish 
exiles, ordered Bekir, the pacha of Bosmia, to undertake the 
management of the whole affair, to banish the dahis, and 
restore peace. He now arrived before Belgrade with three thou- 
sand Bosnians, and was received by the Servians with every mark 
of respect. : . i 

The dahis in consternation proceeded with their remainin 
treasures down the Danube to Orshowa, instigated it would 
seem by Guschanz Ali, who immediately seized the citadel, 
and received the pacha of Bosnia into the town without any 
resistance. 

The pacha gave up the dahis to the Servians, who shot them 
and their immediate followers, and he then desired them to lay 
down their arms. This, however, they were naturally disinclined 
to do without obtaining some security that they should not be 
oppressed for the future. After a good deal of distrust towards 
the Turks, and some discussion amongst themselves, they deter- 
mined on soliciting the mediation, and if possible obtaining the 
guarantee, of a foreign power. Austria was first proposed, but 
they finally decided on applying to Russia, Their envoys were 
favourably received, and negotiations were entered into at Con- 
stantinople. ‘They demanded an internal independence, a free 
administration of justice, the free exercise of their religion, the 
expulsion of the spahis, and permission not only to retain their 
arms, but also to garrison the fortresses. The Servians naturally 
endeavoured to obtain, and the sultan as naturally declined to 
grant, these concessions ; nay, he proceeded to arrest the deputies, 
and desired Afis Pacha, of Nesch, to reduce the country to sub- 
jection. He was however repulsed on the frontier by Kara 
Georg, and shortly after died of mortification. In the mean- 
while affairs in the south of Servia had proceeded most favour- 
ably under the command of Jacob Nenadewitsch. 

Towards the close of the year 1805, hostilities broke out in 
every quarter between the Servians, who were in possession of the 
country, and the Turks, who remained in the fortresses. In- 
censed by the murder of the woiwode of Smederewo, the Ser- 
vians having bombarded and taken the town, formally garrisoned 
it. Guschanz Ali now commenced hostilities against them, and 
the sultan showed himself determined to disarm and punish the 
refractory raja. Bekir, the vizier of Bosnia, and Ibrahim Pacha 
of Scutari, at the head of the bravest troops of the empire, were 
commanded to await the sultan’s orders on different sides of the 
country. The Servians, on the other hand, prepared to defend 
themselves to the uttermost. Every man had become a warrior, 
In pressing cases each house sent forth into the field all those 
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who were capable of bearing arms; in slighter emergencies, one 
out of two, or two out of three: if there were only one man in a 
house, he took his turn week by week with his neighbour ; and 
every means was taken torepelthe enemy. The ties - were above 
either asking or receiving pay. Every man bore his own weapons, 
and appeared in his best attire, the women sending provisions 
after them. 

The Bosnians now commenced their invasion, but with little 
effect. Nenadewitsch attempted to negotiate—an attempt which 
effected nothing, except exciting the distrust of the people to- 
wards their chiefs ; the cause of Servian liberty became in peril, 
the lives even of the leaders were endangered, and in many cases 
they fled to the mountains. 


“The position of the Servians was indeed critical, when Ibrahim 
Pacha of Scutari appeared simultaneously on the other boundary near 
Nisch, with an army estimated at 40,000 men... . It was in this 
hour of danger that Kara Georg earned his fame and rank as com- 
mander-in-chief. He opposed to the great Bosnian army about 1500 
men, under the command of Katitsch, who being in a favourable posi- 
tion, succeeded in detaining it for the moment, though not without the 
loss of their valiant leader himself.” 


He advanced in person against Hadschi Beg, and repulsed him 
with great loss, and then occupying the districts lately conquered 
by the Bosnians, restored the native authority there, killing those 
who had submitted to the strangers or taken office under them, 
and rewarding the adherents of the popular cause. He now 
advanced against the enemy, inducing the people to rise again in 
every quarter. 

‘* In a short time the Turks, threatened in the rear and on the flanks, 
judged it prudent to retreat to Schabaz. About an hour’s march from 
that station, near Mischar, Kara Georg arrived with 7000 foot soldiers 
and 2000 horse; and, agreeably to the mode of warfare in that country, 
he immediately threw up an intrenchment opposite to the encampment 
of the enemy. He had with him a bomb and three pieces of cannon, 
Affairs now approached to a decisive issue. The Turks had still suffi- 
cient pride to demand the submission of their opponents, and the sur- 
render of their arms ; but the Servians boldly returned for answer, ‘ If 
you will have our arms, here they are: come and take them.’ The 
Turks advanced. On two successive mornings they sallied forth from 
their camp near Schabaz, stormed the Servian works, fought through- 
out the day, and returned to their quarters in the evening without 
having gained any advantage. Astonished at their failure, they yet, 
from the supcriority of their numbers, did not despair of the result. 
They then sent this message to the Servians: ‘ For two days you have 
held out well ; but once more we will attack you with all our force ; it 
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will then be determined whether we shall evacuate the country as far as 
the Drina, or drive you back to Smederewo. They suffered numbers 
of persons from the further side of the Save to come over, in order that, 
on the hills and from the trees, they might see the battle. ‘ Now,’ they 
boasted, ‘they would show them in what manner they would treat the 
heyducs.’ It was in the early part of August, 1806, that the two 
armies measured their strength. The night before the battle, Kara 
Georg sent his horsemen into an adjacent forest, directing them to 
attack the enemy’s rear when the first shot was fired from his side, but 
not earlier. Within the works he commanded his troops not to fire 
before the Turks had approached so near that their aim should be 
certain. At break of day, the seraskier, with all his forces, went forth, 
the bravest begs of Bosnia carrying the standards before the army. 
With their pieces loaded, the Servians calmly awaited them. Not until 
the Turks had come within range of the Servian fire did Kara Georg 
give the appointed signal. All the front rank took aim: they hit, as 
these marksmen express it, ‘ all together into the flesh.’ The standards 
fell. The utmost consternation was produced by the cannon. Imme- 
diately upon this the Servian horse issued from the rear, and fell upon 
the Turks. At the same moment Kara Georg sallied forth from the 
intrenchments, and, with his infantry, broke through the hostile ranks, 
In an instant the disorder of the Turks was complete, and their defeat 
decided. The most eminent commanders of their army,—Sinan, pacha 
of Goraschde, the kapetan of Derwenta, the seraskier himself, Kulin, 
—all perished! Here fell also at last Mehemet Kapetan, with two of 
his sons. The flower of the Bosnian youth had fallen around the 
standards.” 


Again were negotiations entered into at Constantinople, and 
the Servian cause was ably advocated by Peter Itschko, a Bul- 
garian, who had formerly acted as interpreter to the Turkish am- 
bassador at Berlin. The Porte even proceeded to offer conditions 
of a perfectly satisfactory nature. Every thing that the Servians 
had asked was conceded. The progress, however, of Napoleon in 
the autumn of 1806 lessened the fear entertained by the Turks of 
the Russians, and the grand signior at the last moment refused to 
ratify the treaty. In the mean time universal success attended 
the Servian arms. Schabaz, Uschize, and Belgrade itself surren- 
dered to them, and the country was once more in the possession 
of its lawful owners. Their triumph was, however, sullied by the 
plunder and massacre of the garrison of the capital, who had sur- 
rendered on conditions. It is fair to say that this measure was 
highly censured by many of the wisest and best amongst them ; 
but its effects were extremely disastrous; for a set of worthless 
men became enriched by the spoil of the Turks, and obtained an 


influence in the councils of the state, which proved ruinously 
detrimental in the sequel. 
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And now, free from external oppression, the Servians attempted 
to form an internal government; in this, however, they were not 
eminently successful. We shall not detail the contests which 
arose between the various leaders, or the attempts made succes- 
sively to control those prerogatives which were obnoxious to the 
leader, to his rivals, to the inferior chiefs, or to the people. A 
senate was formed ; but it was of little use. A general assembly 
met once a year; but it did not effect much. By degrees, how- 
ever, the power of Kara Georg became firmer and fuller, and the 
country seemed in some danger of finding in him an absolute 
monarch. Yet we must be careful not to blame him unjustly; a 
strong hand was required to rule a people all of whom were war- 
riors; and it was impossible that a nation which had been sub- 
jected to the yoke of Turkey, and had fought its way to independ- 
ence, should at once adopt either the form or the reality of Euro- 
pean freedom. Many important steps were, however, taken 


towards a better state of things. 


Servia, 





‘** Not only was a small school established in every district town, to 
afford some elementary instruction, but also, at the suggestion of Jugo- 
witsch, a high school (Welika Sehkola) with three teachers was esta- 
blished at Belgrade, where historical and mathematical science, and 
even the elements of jurisprudence, were taught. ... . Still more 
important at that time was the establishment of courts of justice. A 
small extent of jurisdiction was left to the kmetes of the village ; but in 
every district town where formerly the kadi had resided, a magistracy 
was formed, consisting of a president, an assessor, and a secretary.’’— 
Ranke, p. 194. 


And notwithstanding the dissensions subsisting between various 
parties in the state, the Servians made continual progress towards 
a national unity—that essential requisite for the prosperity and 
the very existence of a people. 


“ Kara Georg,” says Ranke, ‘ will be ever memorable, not only as 
having led the insurrection against the Turks, but also as the founder 
of a comprehensive national authority throughout the country. He well 
deserved to be regarded as the chief of the nation.” 


A description of the character and appearance of the liberator 
will be welcome to our readers. 


‘Splendour and magnificence he despised. In the days of his 
greatest success he was always seen in his old blue trowsers, in his 
worn-out short pelt, and his well-known black cap. His daughter, 
even whilst her father was in the exercise of princely authority, was 
seen to carry her water-vessel, like other girls in the village. Yet, 
strange to say, he was not insensible to the charms of gold. In Topola 
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pi he might have been taken fora peasant, With his momkes, he would 
uaf clear a piece of forest land, or conduct water to a mill; and then they 
af would fish together in the brook Jasenitza. He ploughed and tilled 


the ground, and spoiled the insignia of the Russian orderewith which 
he had been decorated, whilst putting a hoop on a cask. It was in 

y battle only that he appeared a warrior. When the Servians saw him 
ie approach, surrounded by his momkes, they took fresh courage. Of 
a lofty stature, spare, and broad-shouldered, his face seamed by a large 
i scar, ard enlivened with sparkling, deep-set eyes, he could not fail to 
be instantly recognized. He would spring from his horse, for he pre- 
ferred fighting on foot; and though his right hand had been disabled 
from a wound received when a heyduc, he contrived to use his rifle most 
Mi skilfully. Wherever he appeared, the Turks became panic-stricken ; 
ts for victory was believed to be invariably his companion. _ In the affairs 
bs of peace, Kara Georg evinced, as has been shown, a decided inclination 
34 for a regular course of proceeding ; and although he could not himself 
write, he was fond of having business carried on in writing. He allowed 
' 


# matters to follow their own course for a long time together; but, if 
: they were carried too far, his very justice was violent and terrible. His 
’ only brother, presuming on his name and relationship, took unwarrant- 
able licence, and for a long time Kara Georg overlooked his miscon- 

duct ; but at length he did violence to a young maiden, whose friends 
complained loudly, exclaiming that it was for crimes of such a character 
that the nation had risen against the Turks. Kara Georg was so 
greatly enraged at this vile deed, that he ordered this only brother, 
whom he loved, to be hanged at the door of the house; and forbade his 
mother to mourn outwardly for this death of her son!” 
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nee It is not for us to describe the details of the war, which, with 
varied success, was still kept up between the Servians and their 
late oppressors. At length in 1810 an additional impulse was 
given by the aid of the Russians, who had for some time exercised 
a powerful influence in the Servian councils. A formidable inva- 
sion of the forces of the sultan was repulsed ; and though for two 
successive years Servia had been obliged to fight for her very 


reeapuai she found herself at the close of the campaign stronger 
than ever, 
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‘She was not again limited to the pachalic of Belgrade; on the 
contrary, she had acquired districts from all the pachalics and sandschaks 
around her; from Widdin, the Kraina, Kliutsch, and Zrnareka; from 
Nisch, the towns and territory of Alexinaz and Bania ; from Leskowaz, 
Parakyn, and Kruschewaz ; from Nowipasar, the long celebrated cloister 
of Studenitza, from which a nahia was once more named ; from Swor- 


wik in Bosnia, at least the districts on this side of the Drina, Jadar, and 
Radjewina.” 
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The influence of Kara Georg continued now constantly to in- 
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crease, until he became to all intents and purposes supreme head 
of the state; and in 1811 the Turks did not appear disinclined 
to acknowledge the young state of Servia under certain restric- 
tions. But the terms could not be agreed upon, especially as the 
Porte demanded that the Servians should lay down their arms; 
nor had they yet obtained that most necessary safeguard of their 
rights, the guarantee of a foreign power. 

In 1812 the treaty of Brecharest was concluded between Russia 
and the sultan; and in this the Servians were expressly men- 
tioned. But the conditions were so meagre, and the terms so 
vague, that in 1813 the war broke out again in all its fury. 


“ Determined to maintain the privileges of Islamism undiminished 
within the boundaries of the empire, the Turkish army advanced towards 
the Servian frontier, and re-commenced the war.” 


Important posts had been entrusted to incompetent persons. 
Several of the great chiefs were in exile. The men who had 
risen to power by the plunder of the garrison of Belgrade were 
not capable of resisting the enemy either in the council or the 
field, and an unaccountable indolence appeared to take possession 
of Kara Georg himself. Terrified by the rapid advance and con- 
tinual successes of the Turks, and no longer supported by the 
courage of their chiefs, or cheered and directed by their hitherto 
invulnerable leader, a panic seized the whole nation, and the 
enemy, without one great battle, reconquered the country. The 
fortresses surrendered one after the other. The crescent once 
more waved triumphant from the walls of Belgrade; and Kara 
Georg, with almost all the Servian chiefs, crossed over into the 
Austrian territory. 


‘‘ Had the Servian power been so completely destroyed by a single 
campaign, which had not produced even one great defeat, and by the 
flight of the leaders, that it was no longer capable of inspiring fear? 
During nine years it had maintained its position amidst the most severe 
conflicts ; and was it now to be all at once annihilated? It was a cir- 
cumstance of vast importance in such considerations that there still 
remained some woiwodes who had not fled ; and that of the independent 
chieftains—the gospodars,—at least one was left—Milosch Obreno- 
witsch. When the army of Schabaz dispersed, and so many of the 
woiwodes escaped over the Save, Milosch Obrenowitsch alone, of all 
the number, continued on the Servian side of the river, mourning over 
the past,—meditating on the future. As he rode along the bank of the 
Save, Jacob Nenadowitsch once more came over to Sabreschje, where 
Milosch had stopped to refresh his horses, and tried to persuade him to 
seek safety in flight. ‘ What will my life profit me in Austria,’ he 
answered, ‘ while in the mean time the enemy will sell into slavery my 
wife and child, and my aged mother? No! whatever may be the fate 
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of my fellow-countrymen, shall be mine also!’ The feeling of Milosch 
was, that a man should not desert his country in the hour of her mis- 


fortune.” 
As Kara Georg had been evidently formed by Providence for 


the part which he acted, so was Mitoscu as clearly designed for 
that which he had to perform. At first he appears to have medi- 


tated resistance; but the garrison which he had placed in. 


Uschize fled at the approach of the conquerors, and he imme- 
diately accepted the proposals made to him. ‘They promised that 
if he would surrender, and assist them in quieting the people, they 
would make him a knes and a governor, as he had been under 
Kara Georg. The conditions were mutually observed; and 
Milosch played his game with such consummate skill, that he ob- 
tained the favour of the Turks without losing the affection of the 
Servians. The conduct of the conquerors, however, soon placed 
him in a very different position. A slight insurrectionary move- 
ment had been put down by his means ; and now, in violation of a 
direct promise, 


“ the less influential of the prisoners, to the number of a hundred 
and fifty, were beheaded in front of the four gates of the city. The 
igoumen of Trnawa, with thirty-six others, were impaled. These 
were all young, high-spirited, and brave men, of good descent, who had 
been amongst the first to join the insurrection, and whose influence in 
the country induced the Turks to put them to death. In accordance 
with this cruel chastisement was the reckless tyranny by which the 
Turks thought to prevent further movements. Whilst again searching 
diligently for arms,—for the insurrection had proved that there were 
still many weapons concealed,—they perpetrated innumerable outrages. 
Some were bound hand and foot, and thus suspended by the extremi- 
ties, with heavy stones hung from the middle of their bodies; some 
were flogged to death; others roasted alive on spits. Many other 
atrocities are known to have been perpetrated, which we must pass over 
in silence.”——Ranke, p, 802. 


In addition to patriotic reasons, Milosch now found that his 
own life was in danger. He made his escape therefore from 
Belgrade, and arriving in safety at his own house in the mountains, 
where he found a considerable force already assembled, he placed 
himself at the head of a general insurrection. We can confidently 
assert, that in the whole course of the history of mankind, there 
is no page which we can look on with more satisfaction, than that 
which describes the Revolution of Milosch. The Servians had 
been driven to insurrection by the most horrible atrocities which 
it is possible to conceive—and what was the return which they 
made‘ The murder of Tokatlitsch is the only act of treachery 
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which they committed. Milosch carefully prevented all outrage 
on the part of his troops; he treated the Turkish officers who fell 
into his hands with the greatest kindness and respect ; he strongly 
forbad all massacre and all plunder, and on one occasion, when 
the wives and daughters of his enemies fell into his hands after 
a hard-fought battle,’ he sent them carefully guarded into the 
territory occupied by the Turks,—conduct which called forth 
from the Turkish ladies the acknowledgment, ‘they had been 
treated as though they had been their mothers and sisters :—a 
religion which commanded such conduct, must be the true one.” 

Surely, amongst the long list of those warriors who have fought 
the battles of freedom or maintained the cause of the cross, there 
are few to compete with and none to surpass Milosch Obreno- 
witsch; his name may justly rank with those of Edward Plan- 
tagenet and Pierre de Bayard. 

Commencing in Rudnick, the district of Milosch, the revolt 
spread throughout the whole country. The details are extremely 
interesting, but we have not space to insert them. Suffice it to 
say, that by the end of the campaign, the open country was once 
more in the hands of the Servians, And now— 


“two formidable armies appeared: one from Roumelia, under 
Maraschli Ali, in the neighbourhood of Kyupria; the other on the 
Drina, under the command of the same Churschiel who had conquered 
the Servians in 1813, and who at that time governed Bosnia in capacity 
of vizier.” 


Induced, however, by prudential considerations, the sultan once 
more entered into negotiations with the insurgents. Churschiel 
was less inclined to yield to the Servian demands than Maraschli 
Ali, and to him consequently Milosch addressed himself. At 
length the sultan despatched to the pacha a firman of peace thus 
worded: ‘* That as God had entrusted his subjects to the sultan, 
so the sultan recommended them to the pacha; and that by kind 
treatment towards them he would best perform his duty.” The 
Servians now, therefore, allowed the pacha to proceed to Bel- 
grade with his army, and thither Milosch and the other chiefs 
resorted, and formally acknowledged their subjection to the Porte. 

Suspicions soon, however, arose, that the pacha was merely 
temporizing with the view of reducing the Servians once more to 
their original state of subjection, and at length he demanded that 
they should lay down their arms. But the power of Milosch was 
every day gaining ground. His three most powerful rivals, Moler, 
paces of the Chancery; Niktschitsch, a Servian bishop ; and 

‘ara Georg, who entered the country with the view of raising an 
open insurrection, which the heteria intended to spread through 
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the whole of Turkey in Europe, had been all executed by the 
command or at the suggestion of Milosch; and freed from all 


who could have opposed his influence, he determined to become 
the head of the nation. 


“In November, 1817, he was acknowledged supreme knes (wer. 
howni knes) by all the kneses of the country. The Metropolitans of 
Belgrade and Uschize, Agathangel, and Gerasim, both of them Greeks, 
and three Servian Archimandrites, were present, and assisted at the 
nomination. It was even settled that after his death, his next relations 


should succeed him.” 


And new powers, too, were granted him by the Porte. At 
length, in 1820, the sultan endeavoured to bring matters to a 
close, and issued a firman stating what concessions he was dis- 
posed to grant; they were not, however, satisfactory to the 
Servians, and negotiations consequently still continued to be 
carried on. At the same time various attempts were made by 
those Servians who objected to Milosch’s administration, to con- 
trol his power, but like all unsuccessful endeavours of the kind, 
they only increased and consolidated his authority. And now the 
progress of the Greek Revolution warned the Porte of the danger 
of exasperating the people of Servia, and the Russians, in the 
conference of Akjirman, demanded the fulfilment of the eighth 
article of the treaty of Bucharest, and at length succeeded in 
enforcing a peace on terms highly advantageous to the Servians. 


“The sultan agreed, in the first place, that the authorities of the 
Sublime Porte should neither meddle with the administration, nor inter- 
fere in the quarrels of the Servian nation. The jurisdiction of the 
Musellims was now abolished by the express command of the grand 
signior. This jurisdiction, which the first pacha after the war had re- 
established in its widest extent, the second had limited; but it had, 
nevertheless, occasioned so much misunderstanding, that Milosch had 
already dispensed with it, in effect. The entire administration he left 
to the knias—as Milosch now officially styled himself—by whom it 
was to be conducted, with the assistance of the Council of Elders. 
But this would have been impracticable, had not a change been effected 
in the various imposts that were customary in the country ; and which 
presupposed a direct inspection—nay, a personal interference—by the 
grand signior’s officers. The sultan consented that the amount of the 
taxes should be fixed, and be delivered to him in one sum; in collect- 
ing which he was to be relieved from all trouble; that an estimate 
should be formed of the incomes of the zaims and timariotes through- 
out the pachalic, and the amount paid to him, together with the tribute. 
Thus their claims to the tithe and glawnitza, which they had exacted 
ever since the conquest of the country, were abolished ; and it was left 
to the sultan to indemnify his vassals for their loss. It was also con- 
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sidered necessary entirely to separate the two populations; and the 
sultan ordered that no Turk should henceforth have a claim to the per- 
sonal services of a Servian. But this regulation alone would have been 
futile, there being no one to enforce obedience; the sultan, therefore, 
judged it best to comply with the demands of the Servians, and abso- 
lutely forbid any Turks, not belonging to the garrisons of the for- 
tresses, to remain in the country. To those who had landed property 
in Servia, a certain selling price was to be awarded by public function- 
aries appointed for the purpose. If any one were disinclined to part 
with his estates, he was not allowed to superintend them: the income 
derived therefrom was to be paid into the treasury at Belgrade, and 
thence remitted to the owner. ... The army which had been settled in 
Servia—a warrior class, whose authority was grounded on the preroga- 
tives of their religion, and who had hitherto governed the country— 
now lost their claim to personal dominion. The poll-tax, formerly the 
sign that a person belonged to the raja, was no longer paid—at least, 
not under that designation. Care was expressly taken that the Turkish 
officers, in their intercourse with the Servians in other provinces, should 
not demand any teskeres from them, but be satisfied with certificates 
from the Servian government. Thus the Servians continued to be 
tributary subjects to the Porte, but no longer formed a raja, or un- 
armed body, as hitherto. No distinction existed, with reference to 
apparel or dwellings; nor were arms any longer prohibited. Numerous 
churches were now built; and the Haltescheriff also contained a formal 
permission for the establishment of schools and hospitals, without re- 
quiring any previous application on the subject. In communicating 
these regulations, Milosch stated that divine service was allowed to be 
announced by the ringing of bells, and was to be performed in its 
ancient primitive solemnity without restriction. ... . It was desira- 
ble, too, to be freed from the Greek bishops, who had always been 
regarded as strangers; accordingly, in the Haltescheriff of 1830, the 
Servians were permitted to elect bishops and metropolitans from their 
own nation. To the patriarchal Church at Constantinople was reserved 
the right of confirming those elected ; but the bishops were not obliged 
to proceed in person to the capital for that purpose.”—Ranke, pp. 375 
—379. 

“Not only the inhabitants of the province of Belgrade—who had, in 
fact, been already emancipated—but those also who had joined Kara 
Georg, in his later campaigns, were to participate in these advantages. 
. » » « Ina conference held at Constantinople, on the twenty-fifth of 
May, 1833, the boundaries were agreed to by the Turks, according to 
the report of the commissioners. . . . . The boundaries were fixed in 
conformity with the representation made when speaking of the con- 
quests of Kara Georg. . . . It was estimated that the country and 
the people were augmented about one-third.” 


Milosch was now elected knias, and the Porte made the dignity 
hereditary in his family ; and, but for his own misconduct, the 
VOL. VIIIL.—NO. xV.—SEPT. 1847. HI 
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house of Obrénowitsch might soon have taken its station amongst 
the princely dynasties of Europe. But, alas ! how far easier is it 
to create than to preserve, to acquire than to exercise, power ! 
He who had so long and so prudently steered his course to the 
supreme authority, through the greatest rena: Sa most 
appalling dangers—difficulties which would have defeated, dangers 
which would have unmanned most men—was unable to sit on that 
throne which he had so honourably toiled for and won. He to 
whom, under God, not merely the freedom but the very existence 
of the Servian people was owing, roceeded to rule them in a 
manner which necessarily excited the opposition of the lovers of 
their country. Let us not, however, be too harsh in judging him. 
In many things he showed great wisdom ; and we should always 
remember that the authority with which he was alone acquainted 
was that of a Turkish pacha; and that for many years of his 
rule—nay, even to the aii exercise of power, in a manner 
which we should deem arbitrary, was absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve either his own office or the independence of the nation. 
Much of his conduct was, however, highly reprehensible and de- 
cidedly tyrannical ; but we will not enter into a detail of his mo- 
nopolies and other arbitrary proceedings. A charter was wrested 
from him by the opposition; but neither the Turkish sultan nor 
the Christian emperors viewed it with any favour, and he was 
enabled to disregard it altogether. At length, however, his ene- 
mies gained the ear of the Porte, and in 1838 an ustav was issued 
from Constantinople, which greatly controlled the princely power, 
and enforced many wise regulations and excellent institutions. 
A senate was to be formed, consisting of twenty-one members ; 
seventeen of them, though appointed for life by the prince, were 
considered as severally representing the seventeen nahias, or dis- 
tricts, into which the country was divided. It was stipulated that 
they should be above thirty-five years of age, men of wealth and 
landed property, and general high standing, and should possess 
the confidence and good-will of the Servian people. The other 
four were ministers of state; viz., the minister of foreign affairs, 
the minister of the home department, the minister of finance, 
and the minister of justice and public instruction, and possessed 
a seat in the senate, ev officio. ie 


To this body belongs the whole legislative authority. They, 
too, alone can fix the mode of levying the existing imposts, or 
create new ones. Care is also taken to ensure the administration 
of justice, by the erection of duly organized courts of three de- 
grees of authority. The judges, though appointed by the prince, 
cannot be displaced by him; and no person holding a judicial 
office is allowed to exercise any military or political function. 
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We may here as well observe, that the criminal code now in 
force is founded on that of Austria, whilst the civil code is a 
localized modification of the code of Napoleon, first introduced by 
Milosch, and afterwards altered by his successors. 

But to return once more to the thread of our narrative. 

A forcible struggle now took place, which ended in the abdi- 
cation of Milosch. His eldest son, who was dangerously ill at 
the time, soon after died, and his next son, Michael, succeeded to 
the throne. This prince appears to us to have endeavoured to 
improve the condition of the country; but the means which he 
and his ministers took to effect this were generally unpopular ; 
and at length both the Turkish sultan and the Servian people 
united in deposing him. A general assembly of the nation was 
called, and Alexander Kara Georgevitsch, son of the celebrated 
Kara Georg, was unanimously Sirled in his stead. The elec- 
tion was confirmed by the Porte; and, after some difficulty, 
Russia was prevailed upon to sanction this appointment. The 
firman, however, which acknowledges him as prince of Servia, 
confers the authority on him only for his life. And what may be 
the fate of Servia on his death it is impossible to say. In our 
opinion, an hereditary throne is essential to the well-being of a 
monarchy ; and we earnestly trust that this great safeguard of 
order, freedom, and indipendliling may not long be denied to the 
Servian people. Both Ranke and Paton give a pleasing account 
of the present prince. 

And now that we have brought down the history of Servia to 
the present day, we must conclude this paper by a:few extracts 
on the manners and customs of this very interesting people, refer- 
ring our readers for further information on these and all other 
subjects to the works themselves. 

The following is the account given by Ranke of the ceremonies 
observed at Christmas :— 


* On Christmas eve, after the labours of the day are finished, the 
father of the family goes into the wood, and cuts down a straight oak 
sapling, which he brings into the house with the salutation, ‘ Good 
evening, and happy Christmas!’ To this all present answer, ‘ God 
grant it to thee, thou happy one, rich in honour!’ and cast corn over 
him. Then the tree, which is called badujak, is placed upon the coals. 
In the morning, which is saluted by the firing of pistols, a visitor 
appears, one being previously chosen for each house. F rom & glove he 
throws corn through the doorway, and exclaims, ‘Christ 1s born ! 
Some one in the house, in return, throws corn towards the visitor, and 
answers, ‘In truth He is born!’ On this another of the party advances; 
and whilst with a.poker he strikes the badujak, which is still lying on 
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the coals, so that the sparks are scattered about, he om _ many 
sparks, so many oxen, cows, horses, goats, sheep, swine, bee- — ” 
much good fortune and happiness!’ The housewife then envelopes the 
visitor in a coverlet of the bed; and the remains of the badujak are 
carried into the orchard. They do not go to church, but every one 
comes to the repast with a lighted wax taper. Holding the tapers in 
their hands, they pray, and kiss one another, repeating the words, 
‘God’s peace! Christ is in truth born! We adore Him!’ To indicate 
a close union of every member of the house, the head of the family 
collects the yet burning tapers, and, fastening them together, places 
them in a dish filled with the tshesznitza and all sorts of grain, and 
thus extinguishes them. The tshesznitza is an unleavened roll of the 
usual form, with a piece of money kneaded into it; and when it is 
broken, he who finds the money in his piece of bread is expected to 
have, above all the others, a fortunate year. The table is not cleared, 
nor the room swept, during three days. Open house is kept for every 
comer until New Year’s-day, the salutation continuing, ‘ Christ is 
born!’ and the reply, ‘In truth He is born !’” 


We will not pause to recount the superstitions still existing in 
Servia, though Ranke’s account of them is curious and interesting. 
A vampire at top and a witch at the bottom, with the dodola in 
the centre, and a dish of wilis on either side, form the principal 
objects, and to the lovers of the marvellous furnish an excellent 
banquet. 

One notion, however, entertained by these mountaineers de- 
serves especial mention, in that it is the poetical expression of a 
divine truth, 


“ The plague, too, is considered by the Servians, as it is also hy the 
Lithuanians and modern Greeks, to be a personal being. Female forms 
with white veils are supposed to carry the disease from place to place, 
and from house to house; and many persons sick of the plague will 
protest most solemnly that they have seen them to their sorrow—ay, 
and have even conversed with them! These female forms are personi- 
fications of the plague. Their appearance, however, is not ascribed to 
their own evil will, to chance, or to any other malevolent influence: 
it is believed that God Himself, when wickedness has become too great 
to be longer permitted, sends them from a distant land.”—p. 72. 


Our own thoughts are irresistibly carried to the palaces and 
dungeons of ancient Egypt, and wander thence in humble awe to 
the threshing-floor of Araunah and the camp of Sennacherib. 

The national ballads of Servia appear to be of a very high 
order. Ranke’s account of them is peculiarly brilliant and feli- 
citous. Is he a poet himself? We should imagine so from the 
power and beauty of this portion of his work. Some of the 
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poems are of a legendary character; others devotional; others 
describe scenes of nature and passages of life, the contest and 
the peace of the affections. 

But let us now, for a while, consult the pages of our coun- 
tryman. Mr. Paton’s account of his visit to the convent of 
Tronosha, gives us a most pleasing impression of the Servian 
peasantry ; indeed, kindliness and reverential feeling meet us at 


every turn. 


“Before going to Sokol, the natchalnik persuaded me to take a 
highland ramble into the Gutchevo range, and first visit Tronosha, a 
large convent, three hours off in the woods, which was to be on the 
following day the rendezvous of all the surrounding peasantry, in their 
holiday dresses, in order to celebrate the festival of the consecration. 

‘At the appointed hour our host appeared, having donned his best 
clothes, which were covered with gold embroidery. His sabre and 
pistols were no less rich and curious, and he mounted a horse worth at 
least sixty or seventy pounds sterling. Several other notables of 
Losnitza, similarly broidered and accoutred, and mounted on cara- 
coling horses, accompanied us... « 

‘* Ascending rapidly, we were soon lost in the woods, catching only 
now and then a view of the golden plain through the dark green oaks 
and pines. For full three hours our brilliant little party dashed up hill 
and down dale, through the most majestic forests, delightful to the gaze, 
but unrelieved by a patch of cultivation, and miserably profitless to 
the commonwealth, till we came to a height covered with loose rocks 
and -pasture. ‘There is Tronosha,’ said the natchalnik, pulling up, 
and pointing to a tapering white spire and slender column of blue 
smoke that rose from a cul-de-sac, formed by the opposite hills, which, 
like the woods we had traversed, wore such a shaggy and umbrageous 
drapery, that, with a slight transposition, I could exclaim, ‘Si lupus 
essem, nollem alibi quam in Servid lupus esse!’ A steep descent 
brought us to some meadows, on which cows were grazing, by the side 
of a rapid stream, and I felt the open space a relief after the gloom of 
the endless forest. 

“Crossing the stream, we struck into the sylvan cul-de-sac, and 
arrived in a few minutes at an edifice with strong walls, towers, and 
posterns, that looked more like a secluded and fortified manor-house 
in the seventeenth century than a convent; for in more troubled times, 
such establishments, though tolerated by the old Turkish government, 
were often subject to the unwelcome visits of minor marauders. A 
monk . .. . welcomed the natchalnik at the gate, and putting his 
hand on his left breast, said to me, * Dobro doche Gospody!’ (Welcome, 
master!) We then, according to the custom of the country, went into 
the chapel, and, kneeling down, said our thanksgiving for safe arrival. 
I remarked, on taking a turn through the chapel, and examining it 
minutely, that the pictures were all in the old Byzantine style, crimson~ 
faced saints looking up to golden skies. Crossing the court, I looked 
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eived that the cloister was a gallery, with wooden 
beams supporting the roof, running round three sides of the building, 
the basement being built in stone, at one part of which, a hollowed tree 
shoved in an aperture formed a spout for a stream of clear cool water. 
The igoumen, or superior, received us at the foot of the wooden stair- 
case which ascended to the gallery . .. . and, taking me by the hand, 
led me to a sort of seat of honour, placed in a prominent part of the gal- 
lery, which seemed to correspond with the makad of Saracenic architec- 
ture. .... After coffee, sweetmeats, &c., we passed through the yard, and 
piercing the postern gate, unexpectedly came upon a most animated scene, 
A green glade that ran up to the foot of the hill, was covered with the pre- 
parations for the approaching festivities ; wood was splitting, fires light- 
ing, fifty or sixty sheep were spitted, pyramids of bread, dishes of all 
sorts and sizes, and jars of wine in wicker baskets, were mingled with 
throat-cut fowls, lying on the banks of the stream, side by side with pigs. 
Dinner was served in the refectory to about twenty individuals, including 
the monks and our party. The igoumen drank to the health of the 
prince, and then of Wucics and Petronievitch, declaring that thanks 
were due to God and those European powers who had brought about 
their return. . . . . . Some old national songs were sung, and I asked 
my neighbour for a criticism on the poetry. ‘ That last song,’ said he, 
‘ is like a river that flows easily and naturally from one beautiful valley 
to another.’ In the evening we went out, and the countless fires light- 
ing up the lofty oaks had a most pleasing effect. The sheep were by 
this time cut up, and lying in fragments, around which the supper parties 
were seated cross-legged. Other peasants danced slowly, in a circle, to 
the drone of the somniferous Servian bagpipe. When I went to bed, 
the assembled peasantry were in the full tide of merriment, but without 
excess. .... . I fell asleep, with a low confused murmur of droning 
bagpipes, jingling drinking cups, occasional laughter, and other noises. 
I dreamed I know not what absurdities ; suddenly, a solemn swelling 
chorus of countless voices gently interrupted my slumbers, the room was 
filled with light, and the sun on high was beginning to begild an irre- 
gular parallelogram in the wainscot, when I started up, and hastily drew 
on some clothes. Going out to the makad, I perceived yesterday’s 
assembly of merry-making peasants quadrupled in number, and all 
dressed in their holiday costume, thickset on their knees down the 
avenue to the church, and following a noble oldhymn. I sprang out of 
the postern, and, helping myself with the grasp of trunks of trees, and 
bared roots and bushes, clambered up one of the sides of the hollow, 
and attaining a clear space, looked down with wonder and pleasure on 
the singular scene. The whole pit of this theatre of verdure appeared 
covered with a carpet of white and crimson, for such were the prevailing 
colours of the rustic costumes. When I thought of the trackless soli- 
tude of the sylvan ridges round me, | seemed to witness one of the early 
communions of Christianity, in those ages when incense ascended to the 
“a hos 9g oe in gorgeous temples, while praise to the true God rose 

aunts of the wolf, the lonely cavern, or the subterranean vault. 
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When church service was over, I examined the dresses more minutely : 
the upper tunic of the women was a species of surtout of undyed cloth, 
bordered with a design of red cloth of a finer description. The stockings, 
in colour and texture, resembled those of Persia, but were generally 
embroidered at the ankle with gold and silver thread. After the mid- 
day meal, we descended, accompanied by the monks, The lately 
crowded courtyard was empty and silent. ‘ What,’ said I, ‘ all dispersed 
already?’ The superior smiled, and said nothing. On going out of 
the gate, I paused in a state of slight emotion. The whole assembled 
peasantry were marshalled in two rows, and standing uncovered in 
solemn silence, so as to make a living avenue to the bridge. The 
igoumen then publicly expressed the pleasure my visit had given to the 
people, and in their name thanked me, and wished me a prosperous 
journey, repeating a phrase I had heard before: ‘ God be praised that 
Servia has at length seen the day when strangers come from afar to see 
and know the people!’ I took off my fez, and said, ‘ Do you know, 
Father Igoumen, what has given me the most pleasure in the course of 
my visit?’ 

“ Tgoumen. ‘I can scarcely guess,’ | 

* Author. ‘ Ihave seena large assembly of peasantry, and not a trace 
of poverty, vice, or misery ; the best proof that both the civil and eccle- 
siastical authorities do their duty.’ 

“The igoumen, smiling with satisfaction, made a short speech to 
the people. I mounted my horse: the convent bells began to toll as 
I waved my hand to the assembly, and ‘ Sretnj poot’ (a prosperoug 
journey) burst from a thousand tongues. The. scene was so moving, 
that I could scarcely refrain a tear.”—pp. 130—139. 


With the Servians, the idea of Christian fellowship is no futile 
fancy,—no curiosity or ornament, kept only for show ; they wel- 
come the Christian stranger as their friend and their brother. 
We earnestly trust that no misconduct of our countrymen will 
chill their feelings towards those who, both in a civil and reli- 
gious point of view, are their nearest of kin amongst the nations 
of the West. We could wish that the matter were officially 
taken up by our Church, and measures taken, by sufficient autho- 
rity, to ensure an intimate and enduring alliance between the 
English and Servian Catholics. Such a step would be beneficial 
to both parties, and to Christendom at large; nor should we lose 
sight of the important position which the Servian Church occu- 
pies, both geographically and spiritually, in reference to Rome. 

Education is already rapidly advancing in Servia. A. bishop, 
whom Mr. Paton met, thus expressed himself on the subject :— 


“The civil and ecclesiastical authorities go hand in hand in the work. 
When I was a young man, a great proportion of the youth could neither 
read nor write. Thanks to our system of national education, in a 
few years the peasantry will all read. In the towns, the sons of those 
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inhabitants who are in easy circumstances are all learning German, 
history, and other branches, preparatory to the course of the gymnasium 
of Belgrade, which is the germ of a university. —p. 114. 


We might certainly assist them in this matter. 

The following circumstance strikingly illustrates the general 
desire existing throughout Servia for improvement and enlighten- 
ment ; a desire which is indeed attested by many other passages 


in the work before us :— 


“ A booby, with idiocy marked on his countenance, was lounging 
about the door; and when our mid-day meal was done, I ordered the 
man to give him a glass of slivovitsa, as plum-brandy is called. He 
then came forward, trembling, as if about to receive sentence of death, 
and, taking off his greasy fez, said, ‘I drink to the health of our 
prince, Kara Georgevich, and to the progress and enlightenment of the 
nation.’ I looked with astonishment at the torn, wretched habiliments 
of this idiot swineherd. He was too stupid to entertain these senti- 
ments himself; but this trifling circumstance was the feather which 
indicated how the wind blew.”—p. 88. 


The picture of Servian manners, given by Mr. Paton,—their 
hospitality, simplicity, and originality, is highly interesting. It 
could not be transferred to our pages without transcribing half 
the book. We cannot, however, help quoting the following con- 
versation :— 

‘* After the usual salutation, the natchalnik began, ‘ We have heard 
that gospody Wellington has received from the English nation an estate 
for his distinguished services.’ Author—‘ That is true; but the pre- 
sentation took place a great many years ago.’ Natch.—‘ What is the 
age of gospody Wellington?’ Author—‘ About seventy-five. He was 
born in 1769, the year in which Napoleon and Mohammed Ali first saw 
the light.’ This seemed to interest the party. The roughly-clad 
trooper drew in his chair, and leaning his elbows on his knees, opened 
wide a pair of impudent eyes; the natchalnik, after a long puff of his 
pipe, said, with some magisterial decision, ‘That was a moment when 
nature had her sleeves tucked up. 1 think our Kara Georg must also 
have been born about that time.’”"—p. 107, 


_ And now we must bid farewell to this subject. If it has 
interested our readers half so much as it has interested ourselves, 
they will not have spent a tedious hour in reading what we have 
written. If such be the case, we earnestly urge them to proceed 
further to exert that influence which they possess (and every one 
in this land does possess influence in a greater or less degree) in 
the cause of the rayah, in endeavouring to secure and increase 
the blessings of those who have already achieved a partial inde- 
pendence, and to confer the benefits of’ freedom or security on 
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those miserable millions who still groan beneath the unutterable 
horrors of Turkish slavery. It is the duty of Christian men not 
only to give alms of such things as they possess to their less 
wealthy brethren, but to rescue the weak from the hand of the 
strong, and tear the prey from the jaws of the wicked. Let us 
then all, as we are severally able, unite in this truly noble crusade 
—to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
to break the yoke of the infidel, and to let the Christian go free. 
And if we labour truly in this good work, however quietly and 
humbly, we shall surely be rejoiced on the day of Judgment with 
the glad and glorious words, ‘‘ Forasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto ME.” 
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Ant. V.—Tentativa Theologica. Episcopal Rights and Ultra- 
montane Usurpations. By Father Antonio PEREIRA DE 
FicvEREDvO, Priest and Doctor of Lisbon. Translated from 
the original Portuguese, with Notes, and some additional matter, 
by the Rev. E. H. Lanpon, M.A., Author of “A Manual of 
‘ouncils.” London: Joseph Masters, 33, Aldersgate-street. 


2. The Church of England cleared from the Charge of Schism, 
upon testimonies of Councils and Fathers of the First Six 
Centuries. By Tuomas Witi1am A tutes, J/.A., Rector of 
Launton, Oxon. London: Burns. 


Tne latter of the two works we have mentioned at the head of 
this paper, has been for more than a year before the public, and 
has attracted attention by the research which distinguishes its 
pages, and which has amassed a considerable body of proofs that 
the papal supremacy was unrecognized by the early Church. The 
author of this work has arrived at the very correct conclusion, 
that the whole controversy between the Roman Church on the 
one side, and the Eastern and Western on the other, turns upon 
the question whether the papal supremacy is of Divine right ; 
?. e, Whether it was an institution of the Divine Author of Chris- 
tianity—whether it is an essential feature in the Christian Religion. 
If it be so—if the Pope be indeed the head of the Church by 
Christ's institution, the inference follows, that there ean be 
ordinarily, no salvation out of his communion; that the Roman 
Catholic communion is the Catholic Church of Christ; that all 
who are separated from it are heretics or schismatics, or in a state 
of damnation. On the other hand, if the Pontiff of Rome is not 
by any Divine right the head of the Universal Church, it is 
evident, that those who are separated from the see of Rome and 
its communion, may, notwithstanding, be members of the Catholic 
Church of Christ ; that such Christians are justified in resisting 
the claims of Rome to the supremacy which it has claimed for 
ages past—that the Roman communion cannot pretend to be the 
whole Catholic Church, without being in actual error; that its 
infallibility is at an end, since the attributes of the Universal 
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Church cannot belong to it. Thus every thing depends upon the 
doctrine of the papal supremacy; and we have reason to feel 
grateful for the labours of authors who have carefully examined 
this very important question. 

Mr. Allies, in the work before us, is occupied entirely in the task 

of contrasting the present theory of the papal power, with the 
doctrines and the practice of the Universal Church for the first 
six centuries; and he has, with the aid of Bossuet, Du Pin, 
Tillemont, and other learned divines of the Roman communion, 
very satisfactorily shown, that during the first ages the Roman 
bishop, while acknowledged as in some sense the successor of 
Peter the Apostle (a rank, however, which was believed to be 
shared by every bishop); as the first bishop of the Universal 
Church; and as possessed of great weight and influence in all its 
affairs ; was never held to be the source of all power or jurisdiction 
in the Church, or to possess the attribute of infallibility. On the 
contrary, it is shown, that the bishops are believed to derive their 
authority from Christ Himself and not from the pope; that the 
exercised supreme power and authority in all those matters whic 
are now claimed as belonging by Divine institution to the papacy 
only ; and that, in fine, they have repeatedly, in council, decided 
without, or in opposition to, the decrees or the judgment of the 
pope. 
Such proofs as these are beneficial in themselves, and they 
have perhaps something of a peculiar force as coming from an 
author, who admits that recent occurrences have driven him to 
examine the records of antiquity, with a resolution to be guided 
practically by them in the choice of a religion. They are 
apparently wrung by the mere force of truth from one who had 
been very deeply under the influence of Mr. Newman, and who, 
in the work before us, cannot refrain from expressions in regard 
to his former leader, even after his secession from the Church of 
England, which, in another, might almost tempt us to doubt his 
own stedfastness, Nay, so far has the teaching of this master 
taken root in Mr. Allies’ mind, that the language used throughout 
in reference to the English Church, is calculated to neutralize, in 
some degree, the effect of his main argument against the papal 
supremacy.  * 

We must confess that we do not approve of the position which 
various writers, who call themselves churchmen, have thought it 
right and advisable to take up. We allude to that kind of 
dubious neutrality, that affected impartiality, which they assume 
in matters of controversy between the English Chure and her 
Opponents. We must most earnestly enter our protest against 
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such a course as inconsistent with Christian principle. It is the 
course of men who are, in fact, undecided in their convictions—of 
those who are “halting between two opinions.” If the English 
Church be a true branch of Christ’s Church on earth—if there is 
a positive duty in remaining in her communion—if truth is on her 
side—and if she is pressed on all hands by open and concealed 
enemies—then we say it is the most urgent duty, and the noblest 
privilege of her members, to maintain her cause firmly and un- 
waveringly, not bating one jot of her rights to any of her foes— 
not giving place by subjection even for an hour to those who seek 
her downfall—not holding parley with traitors to her cause. On 
the other hand, if the Church be untrue; if it be schismatical, 
heretical, full of abominations—let it be forsaken. But do not let 
us, while we are proving that the Church of England is not in 
schism, declare at the same moment, that it is in the most fearful 
state of corruption, and that it presents few of the attributes 
of a Christian Church. This is, we say, a defence so weak, and 
so undecided, that the effect on the mind must be, to leave the 
whole question as it found it. For this reason, we cannot think 
Mr. Allies’ work suitable for general reading. Its effect on the 
whole is uncertain. 

We need not say that the appeal of Romanists to the history 
and traditions of the primitive Church, is made with the highest 
confidence and assurance. And undoubtedly the array of autho- 
rities produced is very imposing. It is so in more senses than 
one. We readily allow that the greater number of the Romish 
writers (even controversialists) who appeal to these authorities, 
have firm faith in their efficacy and their entire harmony with the 
Romish system. Charity obliges us to suppose that men will not 
generally speak so confidently on this subject as Romanists have 
done, without a conviction that they have real ground for their 
confidence ; but at the same time it is beyond all doubt, that the 
vast masses of quotations from the Fathers, brought to establish 
the papal supremacy, are, in most cases, absolutely worthless ; and 
we must therefore only suppose, that generation after generation 
in the Roman Church content themselves with the labours of a 
few eminent writers in former ages, and quote authorities at 
second-hand, without giving themselves the trouble to ascertain 
their accuracy or their value. In many cases, indeed, it is to be 
feared, that this conduct arises from that unscrupulousness in 
the use of means which so unhappily distinguishes the proceedings 
of the Roman Church; and history is extensively falsified, in the 
expectation, either that the reader will not have learning or 
patience to examine the mass of facts laid before him, or that if 
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the discovery of its unfairness shocks the feelings of one reader, 
a thousand may be carried away by the apparent weight of 
authority. 

It is for this reason that researches like those of the writers 
before us are valuable. They put in the way of the inquiring 
mind an antidote to the Romish argument for Christian antiquity, 
in behalf of the papal supremacy. ‘Take the following instance 


from Mr. Allies :— 


‘“‘ Of a passage in this letter (one of St. Cyprian’s) De Maistre says 
(Du Pape, liv. i. ch. 6), ‘ Resuming the order of the most marked 
testimonies which present themselves on the general question, I find, 
first, St. Cyprian declares, in the middle of the third century, that 
heresies and schisms only existed in the Church, because all eyes were 
not turned towards the priest of God, towards the pontiff who judges 
in the place of Jesus Christ.’ A pretty strong testimony indeed, and 
one which would go far to convince me of the fact. Pity it is, that 
when one refers to the original, one finds that St. Cyprian is actually 
speaking of himself, and of the consequences of any where setting up 
ina see a schismatical bishop against the true one. After this, who will 
trust De Maistre’s facts, without testing them? The truth is, he had 
taken the quotation at second hand, and never looked to see to whom 
it was applied. It suited the pope so admirably, that it must have 
been meant for him. But I recommend no one to change their faith 
upon the authority of quotations which they do not test.”—p. 29. 


The Ultramontane theory of the papal power is unquestionably 
entitled to the praise of consistency and logical consecutiveness ; 
and this, it is well known, has once more become the predominant 
doctrine in the Roman Catholic communion. Indeed, its advo- 
cates regard the opposite theory of the Gallican theologians as 
one which is erroneous and even heretical; and nothing can 
exceed the contempt and hatred with which they regard the anti- 
papal doctrines of these latter theologians. Even Protestants 
are less the objects of their abhorrence than these most danger- 
rous foes to the Ultramontane theory. 

The Ultramontane and the Gallican agree in maintaining that 
the papal supremacy was instituted by Jesus Christ Himself, and 
is a leading feature of Christianity; so that communion with 
Rome is essential to Christianity. But at this point a most 
serious divergence takes place,—the Ultramontane proceeds to 
draw the legitimate inferences which result, that the pope is 
infallible in all religious questions, and that his power is absolute, 
and without limits; so that not only the Universal Church dis- 
persed, but the whole body of its bishops assembled in council 
are of inferior authority to that of the pope, and all bishops are 
merely his assistants and subjects. Now this theory is certainly 
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a plausible and consistent scheme. It establishes a centre of 
unity in the Church, which in exercising absolute control over 
all its proceedings, is at the same time exempted from the possi- 
bility of error itself. The whole of the vast and complex ma- 
chinery of the Church is placed under the guidance of one mind, 
which is always infallibly right. 

When so many learned and able theologians have taken such 
immense pains to accumulate proofs from Scripture and from 
Christian antiquity in support of this high and specious theory, 
it must certainly be peculiarly perplexing to its advocates to find 
eminent members of their own communion not merely denying 
the greater part of the paene results which unquestionably 
flow from the admission of the papal supremacy, but appealing to 
the language and actions of the early fathers, and of many of the 
most eminent divines of the Roman communion, in proof that the 
Ultramontane theory, in general, is wrong in principle and in 
spirit. The blow which such writers deal on the very key-stone 
of the Roman faith is not diminished in reality by the high-flown 
language in which they indulge on the subject of the papacy. 
It is avery poor consolation to an Ultramontane to find a Gallican 
writer descanting on the ‘ dignity” of the ‘‘ chair of Peter,” and 
asserting its inviolable union with the Catholic Church ; when he 
also hears him denying the infallibility of the pope, and his abso- 
lute authority over all Churches ; and giving to councils and bishops 
the power of examining and revising his decrees, and even of differ- 
ing from him, and excommunicating him, or remaining in their 
convictions and practices in spite of his excommunications. In 
short, the Gallican theory establishes the right of private judg- 
ment in the bishops as against the pope; and is thus, as the 
ultramontanes observe, not essentially different from that of the 
Protestants; while it at once justifies, in the abstract, the posi- 
tion of a national Church, like that of England, in holding its 
own reforms and discipline, in opposition to mere papal decrees 
and mandates. 

In principle, this Gallican doctrine—we mean the doctrine 
of such writers in the Roman Catholic communion as Bossuet, 
Fleury, Thomassin, Du Pin, Gerson, and Pithou,—exempts the 
English Church from all imputation of schism or heresy, as far 
as obedience to the papacy is concerned in the question. And 
thus the great point which is made against us by the see of Rome 
itself, and its adherents in general, is refuted by their own co- 
religionists. On the other hand, Rome and its most zealous 
partizans tell us, that general councils derive all their authority 
from the pope,—that they are not infallible,—that consequently 
no one can be bound by their decisions,—that no power, except 
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the papal, is absolutely binding,—and therefore Rome itself con- 
soles us by the assurance, that the Gallicans are in error in sup- 
posing that we must necessarily have ceased to be a part of the 
Catholic Church, because condemned by the mere council of 
Trent. 

We see, of course, that both parties agree in condemning the 
Church of England, but then they do so on contradictory prin- 
eiples. The one party condemns us on grounds which the other 
dissents from quite as much as we do. And this utter and irre- 
concilable contradiction amongst Romanists as to the grownds 
on which they impute schism and heresy to all those who are not 
of their own communion, takes from their censure the force 
which it might otherwise possess. ‘The members of the English 
Church, indeed, can see that their religious system is strongly 
condemned not merely by the Romanists, but by all the various 
classes of professing Christians around them, such as Socinians, 
Neologians, Dissenters, &c. But then these various opponents 
condemn us on contradictory grounds. For instance, one party 
objects to the episcopal system of Church government, while 
another adopts it: one party accuses us of heresy for denying the 
papal supremacy, and the doctrines of Romanism; the others 
reject these doctrines with violence, and charge us with popery. 
By the Romanists we are charged with holding the principles of 
dissent ; by dissent we are identified with Romanism. The Uni- 
tarian and the Rationalist impute to us superstition and bigotry. 
The Romanist attempts to prove that our faith is mere private 
opinion, and the sport of our reason; that the theory of Pro- 
testantism is ours, and that it leads to infidelity. Painful as it 
must be to observe the doctrines which we hold thus violently 
assailed, and difficult as it may be for individuals to resist argu- 
mentatively the subtle and acute reasoning which is offered to them 
by the various opponents of their faith, or to detect its error or 
its fraud, there is a kind of safeguard in the contradictory accusa- 
tions of sects and communions: these opposing forces preserve 
the mind in an equilibrium, for there is so much to be said by 
Neologians on the one side, Dissenters on the other, and Roman- 
ists on the third, that people who are unable to examine with 
care into religious questions are naturally led, in common pru- 
dence, to remain in the creed which they have been taught. 

This opposition between sectarians generally in the grounds of 
their difference from the English Church, renders their protest 
ineffective. And the same difficulty at once presents itself in 
Romanism when considered by itself; Romanism cannot agree on 
the real grounds of its condemnation of England. If we ask of one 
party why England is schismatical, he will answer, ** Because you 
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do not obey the pope :” another will answer, “ Because you do 
not obey general councils.” Is then the infallibility of the pope 
an article of faith? we inquire. ‘ Yes,” reply Bellarmine and 
Roceaberti, De Maistre and La Mennais. “No!” answer 
Milner, T'revern, Hornyhold, and Delahogue. ‘It is absolute 
error and heresy; for a council alone is infallible!” exclaim 
Bossuet, Du Pin, Gerson, and the Sorbonne. Well then, if the 
infallibility of the pope is actually a disputed point among Ro- 
manists—if it is not an article of faith—the necessary inference is, 
that this doctrine was not revealed by God, that it was not taught 
by our Lord, that it constitutes no part of the Gospel. And if 
so, the Church cannot be bound always to receive the dogmas of 
the pope and his adherents, because it cannot be bound to receive 
what may be possibly an error. 

Such a doctrine as this goes very far towards the exculpation 
of churches against which it is alleged that they do not obey the 
yapacy. And we are indebted to writers of the Roman communion 
for bringing very forcibly forward so salutary a doctrine. We allude 
to Bossuet, Du Pin, and the learned author of the first work 
whose title we have placed at the head of this article, Father An- 
TONIO PEREIRA DE ashes of Lisbon. It is in vain that such 
writers attempt to obviate the consequences of their principles, by 
asserting that the pope is the successor of St. Peter; that com- 
munion with the Roman see is a sign of catholicity; that the 
primacy is of Divine right; that the Church must always remain 
inviolably united to the chair of Peter at Rome ; that error cannot 
invade the see of Rome, because it will never hold a different faith 
from that of the Catholic Church. These expressions, however 
full of devotion to the papacy, really are of no weight, because 
those who employ them have advanced solid arguments and proofs 
in opposition to the papal infallibility, and absolute power ; and there- 
fore they cannot maintain that the papacy never will err, or that it 
never can be separated from the Church, or that all churches are 
absolutely bound to obey it, or that union with it is essential. 

It was the acts of the Sovereign in England at the period of 
the Reformation which led to the emancipation of the English 
branch of the Western Church from the see of Rome. The 
Gallican Church was led from a similar cause, in the reign of 
Louis X1V., to assert its liberties, and to limit the rights of the 
papacy ; and the dispute was on the point of issuing in a complete 
rejection of the papal jurisdiction. A century afterwards, in 
Portugal, a similar contest between the imperial power and the 
see of Rome, very nearly rendered the Church of Portugal inde- 
pendent of the papacy ; and it was in the course of this dispute 
that Pereira wrote the able work which we have alluded to. 
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Antonio Pereira, as we learn from the introduction to this 
volume, (written by an editor who has evidently expended some 
labour in the task,) was born in 1725 at Macao, in Estrema- 
dura, and was educated in a Jesuit college, from which he 
passed into the order of the Oratory. His earlier literary labours 
were chiefly on grammatical subjects and on rhetoric; but in 
1762, and the following years, he published some works on the 
(Ecumenical Councils, which at once established his character as 
a theological historian of the highest erudition and power, the 
ablest that Portugal possessed. 

In consequence of differences which had arisen between the 
Pope and Joseph, king of Portugal, the latter, in 1760, forbad 
his subjects, under heavy penalties, to hold any communication 
with the See of Rome. After three or four years had elapsed, 
serious inconveniences began to be felt; for intercourse with 
Rome being prevented, it was impossible to obtain the usual dis- 
pensations from thence for the celebration of marriages between 
persons within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity, which in 
the Roman Church have been extended by the popes to a very 
great degree. The discontent became very great, and it was 
evidently necessary to provide some remedy at once, unless the 
court was prepared to concede the demands of the See of Rome 
in the matter then in question. 

In this difficulty, the king and his minister, the Marquis de 
Pombal, applied to Pereira, who was known to entertain strong 
opinions in opposition to ultramontanism; and he undertook the 
commission of writing a work to prove that every diocesan bishop 
had, in all cases where it was impossible to have recourse to 
Rome, the full and canonical right of granting dispensations. 
The work, when completed, excited the alarm of the court the- 
ologians and royal licensers, who dreaded the boldness of its 
views ; but they did not venture to prohibit its publication, and it 
made its appearance in 1766, to the infinite wrath and alarm of 
the Jesuits and all partizans of the Roman See. It was con- 
demned by the Pope, and was publicly burnt at Rome; but in 
Portugal and throughout Roman Catholic Europe it was received 
with universal adie and it was translated into several lan- 
guages, and, doubtless, lent additional energy to the efforts of 
those in all parts of Europe who desired to shake off the yoke of 
Rome. In 1773 he resumed his labours in the same cause, and 
published his Demonstragao Theologica, in which he proved the 
right of metropolitans to confirm their suffragans elect, even 
where there is no kind of impediment preventing them from 


having recourse to Rome. ; 
Having premised this brief statement of the labours of Pereira, 
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we must proceed to examine the contents of the important volume 
now before us, for the translation of which we are indebted to 
the Rev. E. H. Landon, M.A., the author of a useful “* Manual 


of Councils.” 
The work is dedicated to the archbishops and bishops of Por- 


tugal and its dominions, whom the author addresses in the follow- 
ing terms :— 


‘‘ Christ our Lord is the immediate author of the episcopate, because 
it was He who immediately ordained his apostles bishops, when He 
said to them, ‘As my Father bath sent me, so send I you: receive ye the 
Holy Ghost: go ye into all the world; preach, teach, baptize: what- 
soever ye shall bind or loose, shall be bound or loosed in heaven,’ 
Words which, from their very fulness and indefiniteness, denote a 
power without limits: without limits as to matter, since its measure 
was the necessity of the people; without limits as to place, since, in 
virtue of these words of Christ, each apostle had no less a field than the 
whole world given to him for his diocese.”—p. 2. 


In proof of this statement, Pereira quotes two eminent theolo- 
gians of the Roman communion :— 


‘‘ First, Cardinal Cusa, bishop of Brescia, book ii. chap. 13, De 
Concordia Catholica: ‘We say truly, that all the apostles were equal 
to Peter in poner: moreover, it must be remembered, that in the 
beginning of the Church there was but one general episcopate.’ ‘The 
second is Dominic Soto, the immortal glory of the illustrious order of the 
Dominicans, who distinguished himself at the Council of Trent, in the 
time of Paul III. He writes thus: ‘ Since jurisdiction, in both kinds, 
is in its fullest sense essentially part of the apostolic office, all [the 
apostles] received both kinds immediately from Christ, and so every 
one of them was made by Christ a bishop of the whole world.’ "—p. 2. 


_After some further quotations, establishing the authority of 
bishops, and their succession to the power of the apostles, Pe- 
reira proceeds thus :— 


“Tt is true, that in course of time the successors of St. Peter appro- 
priated to themselves the exercise of certain jurisdictions which had 
previously been possessed by the bishops. But, besides that, these 
first reservations all belonged to causes in foro contentioso, and, strictly 
speaking, were in accordance with the exterior policy of the whole 
Church; they were not appropriated by the Roman pontiffs without 
the consent of the other bishops, who, out of complaisance and venera- 
tion for St. Peter, the prince of the apostles, alienated from themselves, 
m favour of the pope, his successor, those prerogatives which were 
originally common to all dioceses. Of this we find an excellent 
example (which I have also given in the body of the work) in the acts 
of the Council of Sardica, celebrated in the middle of the fourth cen- 
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tury. The following are the words of the celebrated Hosius, bishop of 
Cordova, the president: ‘ Si vobis placet, Sancti Petri apostoli memo- 
riam honoremus, ut scribatur ab his qui causam examinarunt Julio 
Romano Pontifici, et si judicaverit renovandum esse judicium, renovetur 
et det judices;’ and then immediately it is added, ‘ Respondit synodus, 
Placet.’ We have here the fathers of a large council confessing, that, 
in honour and memory of the apostle St. Peter, the first bishop of 
Rome, they had all resolved and agreed that the Roman pontiff should 
henceforward enjoy the privilege of being allowed to grant a new trial, 
or revision of their sentence, to bishops condemned in the provincial 
synod, not by bringing. the cause -into the Roman courts, as is now 
done in conformity with the chapter, Cause Criminales, of the Council 
of Trent, but by naming new judges to examine afresh the cause of 
the appellant bishops in their province.”—pp. 3, 4. 


The position then, maintained by such writers as this, is, that 
every bishop is invested with full apostolical power in his own 
diocese, and that, whatever acts of jurisdiction are exercised by 
the pope in the dioceses of other bishops, are founded merely on 
the concessions or grants of bishops and councils. And from 
this principle it results that such powers may be resumed by those 
who granted them, whenever it is necessary so to do. There is, 
in fact, an inherent power in all bishops to withdraw, in urgent 
cases, the privileges which have been granted to the papacy in 
former times, because each bishop is invested by Jesus Christ with 
full apostolic power. 

We must present here a summary of the argument by which 
Pereira establishes the truth of his first principle,—‘ That the 
episcopal jurisdiction, considered in itself, that is, in its institu- 
tion by Christ, and apart from any law, use, or reservation to the 
contrary, is a jurisdiction absolute and unlimited in respect of 
each diocese.” 

The words of our Lord, Matt. xxviii. 18, establish the absolute 
power of the apostles :—‘“* All power is given unto me in heaven 
and inearth; go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost : 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” And his language in St. John’s Gospel, xx. 21, is equally 
strong: ‘As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you. And 
when he had said this, he breathed on them, and saith unto them, 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose soever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them ; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained.” It is clear from these passages that the apostles were 
thus constituted ministers of the New Testament, shepherds of the 
Church, and administrators of the sacraments: and this power of 
administering the sacraments includes not only the power of order, 
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but that of jurisdiction, the power of consecrating the eucharist, 
absolving, administering all the rites of the Church, choice 
and mission of new ministers, power of enacting laws on such 
subjects, and of dispensing with them in case of necessity, or for 
the advantage of the faithful. St. Paul explains the office of a 
bishop to consist in ruling and governing the Church of God. 
“ Take heed to yourselves and to the flock over which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you bishops to rule the Church of God ;” and 
the power of late, and of dispensing with laws, cannot be 
separated from the power of governing. ; 

Accordingly, there are abundant proofs in Scripture, that each 
apostle acted on these powers in his own province, as chief pastor 
of the flock committed to him: and the power which they respec- 
tively exercised was absolute and unlimited, extending to all kinds 
of eases. Our Lord’s words imply a power without limit or re- 
striction: ‘ All power is given unto me; go ye therefore and 
teach all nations.” ‘‘ As my Father hath sent me, so send I you.” 
We know that each and all of them, in their several provinces 
or dioceses, ordained many bishops, and gave to them the power 
of ordaining others. Thus St. John ordained Polycarp, bishop of 
Smyrna; St. Paul, in Crete, ordained Titus, with power to erect 
new bishoprics in the island. And if the apostles, in virtue of 
the Divine institution, thus exercised the exalted power of ordain- 
ing bishops (the greatest power in the ecclesiastical hierarchy), 
it is evident that there are no cases which were not subject to 
their authority. 

And now, when we come to inquire who succeeded to this 
power and jurisdiction of the apostles, the ancient fathers agree 
that it was the dishops. Pereira refers, in proof, to St. Firmilian, 
of Cappadocia, in the 75th epistle to St. Cyprian; to St. Cyprian 
himself, in his epistles to Cornelius; to St. Pacianus, of Barcelona, 
epistle 1; to St. Jerome, in his epistles to Evagrius, and to Mar- 
cella, Firmilian speaks in these terms: “ The power of remitting 
sins was therefore given to the apostles, and to the Churches 
which they, being sent by Christ, founded, and to the bishops 
who, being ordained into their places, succeeded them.” And the 
language of St. Augustine, on the 44th Psalm, is very striking ; 
‘* Instead of the apostles, bishops were constituted. "Think not, 
therefore, that thou art deserted (he is speaking of the Church), 
because thou seest not Peter, because thou seest not Paul, be- 
cause thou seest not those through whom thou hast been born; 
thy ancestry hath grown up to thee from among thy offspring.” 

The argument proceeds thus at this point :— 


“From this I draw two most important conclusions. First, that the 
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‘urisdiction of bishops is derived to them, not from the pope, but imme- 
diately from Christ Himself, which is proved from this, that what our 
Lord said to St. Peter, viz., ‘Thou art Peter,’ &c., and ‘* Feed my 
sheep,’ &c., He also said to the other apostles; viz., ‘As my Father 
hath sent me, so send [ you.’ ‘ Goye, therefore, and teach all nations,’ 
&c. Therefore as it may be drawn from the first texts, [ Pereira, as we 
shall see, elsewhere shows that a different interpretation may be put on 
them,] that the successor of St. Peter is by Divine right primate of the 
Church, and hath received immediately from Christ the government and 
administration of the Universal Church, so from the other it must be 
concluded, that the successors of the apostles are also by Divine right 
the pastors and governors of their respective dioceses, and receive 
immediately from Christ the power of governing and administering 
them. This is the doctrine held by the sacred faculty of Paris from 
time immemorial, and indeed for twelve centuries by the whole Catholic 
Church, til] at last ignorance, or a contempt for antiquity (as Bossuet 
observes), introduced the contrary doctrine into the schools, viz., that 
the jurisdiction of bishops is derived immediately from the pope; a 
doctrine which, when we know that it was unheard of until the 
thirteenth century, we are sure of its falsehood; whilst the contrary is 
securely and plainly founded upon Holy Scripture and tradition.”—pp. 
34, 35. 


We have not space to follow the writer in his proof of the truth 
of this conclusion, which he fortifies by reference to Scripture, 
and to the doctrine and practice of the Universal Church. We 
hen to the second inference which he draws from the above prin- 
ciples :— 


“The second conclusion is, that the power thus given by Christ to 
the bishops, is of itself a power absolute and without limit, for the govern- 
ment of each diocese. This appears from the same principles. For as 
Christ, in saying to St. Peter, ‘ Thou art Peter,’ and again, ‘ Feed my 
sheep,’ constituted the successors of St. Peter, viz., the Roman pontiffs, 
pastors of the Universal Church, saving always the rights of the bishops ; 
so also when He said to the apostles, ‘ As my Father hath sent me, so 
send I you,’ He constituted the successors of the apostles, viz., the 
bishops, pastors of each particular Church, saving, in like manner, the 
primacy of the pope, which consists in nothing more than in the 
administration and oversight of the whole Catholic Church, in order 
that such minister, according to his place in her hierarchy, may do his 
duty and exercise his functions perfectly according to the rule laid down 
by the Divine Law, and the canons established with the common con- 
sent and acceptation of the whole Church. For the papal and episcopal 
authorities are both of the same order, and belong to the same kind, 
differing only in this respect, that the pope is to the whole Church what 
the metropolitan is to his province, saving always the rights of the 
suffragans. Thus St. Thomas, ‘The sacerdotal power is surpassed by 
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the episcopal power, as by a power of a different kind, but the episcopal 
power is surpassed by the papal, as by a power of the same kind. 
Hence every hierarchical act which the pope 1s able to perform, a bishop 
can perform likewise'.’ Which is the same with what Cardinal Cusa 
has more briefly expressed in the second book, ‘ De Concordantia Catho- 
lica *,’ chap. xiii. ‘The only peculiarity in St. Peter was, that he was 
superior in administration.’ And again in chap. vii., ‘ The superiority 
of the archbishop, primate, and pope, consists in administration.’ ”—pp, 
86, 37. 


Pereira proceeds to show, especially from the writings of Cyprian, 
the supreme and absolute power of bishops in their own dioceses, 
He si to the declaration of this father, that it has been es- 
tablished by the Divine Law, “that the Church should be built 
upon the bishops, and that every act of the Church should be 
governed by the same rulers ;” that ‘* every head possesses the 
free exercise of his will in the administration of his Church, subject 
to the account which he must hereafter render of his deeds to the 
Lord.” Reference is made to the doctrine of Cyprian, who main- 
tained that after certain bishops (Fortunatus and Felicissimus) 
had been judged and condemned in a provincial synod of Africa, 
they had no right to appeal to Rome, and the pope had no right 
to restore them to their sees, because the bishops in synod were 
supreme judges of all causes in their province; and to hold that 
the jurisdiction of Africa, within the province, was inferior to that 
of Tome, “could be asserted only by lost and desperate men.” 

The words of Cyprian also in reference to St. Peter and the 
other apostles are of the highest importance. ‘ The other apostles 
were what Peter was, enjoying the like fellowship of honour 
and power: but the beginning springs from unity, [and the 
primacy is given to Peter’,] that the Church of Christ may 
be shown to be one.” Pereira remarks here, “that Cyprian is 
speaking not only of the power of order, but also and principally 
of the power of jurisdiction, is apparent from the context,” 
which shows that “in the episcopate is contained all the power 
left by Christ in the Church.” This position is further established 
by abundant proofs from the fathers, the councils, and from 
modern theologians of the Roman communion, such as Thomassin, 
Petrus Aurelius, De Marea, &e. And the practice of the first 
eight centuries is adduced to show that the bishops, during that long 
course of time, always acted as supreme judges of faith, and as 
being possessed of plenary and independent jurisdiction and au- 
thority by the institution of Jesus Christ. 

1S. Thomas, t. vii. p. 2, fol. 145. Ed. Rom, 1570. 


? Cusa, de Cone. Cath. ii. cap. 3 & 17. 
* This passage is interpolated, and forms no part of the original. 
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This is a very important line of argument to the defence of the 
independence of Churches against the claims of the papacy. Its 
advocates maintain, that the pope alone is supreme and absolute, 
and that all bishops derive their jurisdiction from him. They hold 
that his jurisdiction extends over all parts of the Church, that it 
is, in every diocese, immeasurably superior to that of the bishop. 
Hence, if the pontiff enacts laws and regulations on any subject— 
if he reserves to the disposal of the papacy the privileges which 
have been hitherto enjoyed by bishops, they are bound to yield a 
prompt obedience. His jurisdiction being absolute, while theirs 
is limited by his will, and derived from his grant, it is of course 
impossible for them to resist without sin ; and it is equally impos- 
sible for them to resume what has been once conceded, if the will 
of the sovereign pontiff be to retain it. This principle, then, 
provides for the unlimited increase of the pontifical power ; it 
establishes as a matter of Divine right that the papal power never 
can lose any thing which it has once obtained, and that it may 
obtain whatever it desires in future. So that in fact the Church 
must be the “‘slave” of the papacy, as Cardinal Cajetan described it. 
But this all depends on the concession, that episcopal jurisdiction 
is derived from the papal, that it is not of Divine but of human 
origin, that the bishops are bound to be obedient to the papal 
laws, without any power of disobeying them. If these doctrines 
are denied, the whole fabric of the papal power falls at once. The 
pope becomes merely superior in honour and influence to other 
bishops; he cannot have jurisdiction except by voluntary con- 
cession—by human institution, over any bishop; and what has 
been made, may be unmade again; what has been conceded for 
good reasons, may be withdrawn for good reasons. goin! 

This precisely was the principle on which the reformation in 
England proceeded, in its abolition of the papal supremacy. The 
question was put before the prelates, the convocation, monasteries, 
and universities in the fell ay whether the pope has, by Divine 
institution, any jurisdiction in England. This was exactly the 
point in debate. The opponents of the Reformation, the advocates 
of the papacy, maintained then, as they do now, that by Divine 
institution the pontiff had jurisdiction over the whole Church, and 
every diocese of it. It was on this principle that they founded 
the whole of the papal power. When the principle was rejected, 
the papacy fell along with it. The moment that its jurisdiction 
was recognized as a mere human institution, it was possible and 
desirable to remove it.. No council had established it; the Uni- 
versal Church had never ordained it. It had risen by its own 
usurpations, or by the connivance of the temporal powers, and the 
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adulation of some of the bishops. And having thus no solid basis 
of right to rest upon, it perished in England. — 

To maintain that the apostles were equal in power—that the 
bishops were the successors of the apostles—that they did not 
borrow their jurisdiction from Rome—that they were supreme in 
their dioceses—is to shut out the pope from every diocese of the 
Universal Church except his own, as a ruler, This is what the 
Reformation has done, following the examples and the doctrines of 
the fathers and the primitive Church; and this is precisely the 
doctrine which such writers as Bossuet, Petrus Aurelius, Du Pin, 
Fleury, Thomassin, and Pereira, in the Roman communion, have 
so ably established. It may indeed seem that this is not a fair 
representation of the results of the teaching of these divines, 
because they all admit the primacy of the see of Peter at Rome, 
and derive it from the passages of Holy Scripture usually relied 
on by Romanists to prove the institution of the papacy, such as, 
‘Thou art Peter,” &c., ‘‘ Feed my sheep,” &c. But when these 
writers come to examine such texts, and to meet the arguments 
which Ultramontanes derive from them, they utterly subvert the 
whole scriptural argument for the papacy. Take the following 
passage as an instance, in which the authority conferred in the 
texts alluded to above, is attributed to the universal Church, 


instead of to St. Peter. 

“To return to our principal subject. No man has better explained 
the subordination of the pope to the Church, than the great St. Augustine, 
who teaches at every step, that Christ gave all spiritual power to the 
Church, as the subject principally intended by Him, whether He spoke 
to St. Peter, or to the other apostles. In the book De Agone Christiano, 
cap. xxx.: ‘ Not without reason does Peter, amongst all the apostles, 
sustain the character of this Catholic Church. For to this Church are 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven given when they are given to Peter ; 
and when it is said to him, ‘ Lovest thou me?’ ‘ Feed my sheep,’ it is 
said to all*.’” And further on, ‘The Church, which is founded upon 
Christ, received from Him the keys of the kingdom in Peter, that is, the 
power of binding and loosing sins*.’ See the 295th sermon (which is 
the 108th in the old editions, de diversis, no. 2). ‘ He was not the only 
one amongst the disciples entitled to feed the Lord’s sheep, but when 
Christ speaks to one, unity is commended ; and first of all to Peter, 
because Peter is the first of the apostles®.’ And in another place, 
‘ Peter alone merited to represent the whole Church. Because he alone 
represented the person of the whole Church, he merited to hear, ‘ Unto 
thee will I give the keys of the kingdom of heaven.’ For these keys not 
one man, but the unity of the Church received’,’"” 


‘ S. August. tom. vi. p. 260. 5 Ibid. tom. vi. p. 822. 
* S. Aug. Serm, 295, cap. 4, tom. v. p. 1195. ? Pereira, pp. 140, 141. 
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This is a little specimen of the kind of proof which is producible 
from Christian antiquity in opposition to the interpretation of these 
texts by Romanists. Pereira refers to St. Cyprian, St. Jerome, 
St. Leo I., Venerable Bede, and others quoted by Launoy, 
book ii. Ep. 5; by Simon Vigor in his Treatise de Monarchia ; 
by Louis Du Pin in Dissert. vi. § 1; and by Natalis Alexander, in 
the history of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Dissert. viii. 
n. 53. Gerson, in later times, contends, that ‘to this Universal 
Church alone is the power of binding and loosing given.” “ Au- 
gustine, with many others, says, that the keys of the Church were 
not given to one, but to wnity, and that they were given to the 
Church*.” Cardinal AEneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II., said, 
in his history of the Council of Basle, in reference to St. Augustine's 
exposition of the promise to St. Peter, ‘‘ By which words the ve 
foundation of our wranglers is shaken and altogether destroyed, 
since if Peter bore the person of the Church, we ought to ascribe the 
power of those words not to Peter but to the Church.” Antonio de 
Rosellis, again, a counsellor of Pope Eugenius IV., says, ‘* Christ 
appears to have founded the Church, not upon Peter alone, but 
upon all the apostles, according to the words of the Psalmist, 
‘The foundations are upon the holy hills. . . . Although He 
founded it upon Peter as upon one, significatively and figuratively, 
it was founded nevertheless upon all the apostles, substantially, 
principally, and effectively, according to that of Augustine upon 
John, ‘When Peter received the keys, he signified the whole 
Church’.’” 

There are abundance of similar testimonies in proof that the 
powers conferred by our Lord, in his declarations to Peter, were 
conferred on Peter merely as representing the Church ; that they 
were given to the Church, and to Peter, as one of its members, 
not to Peter alone or principally. The Council of Pisa, Cardinal 
Francis Zabarella, Alfonso Mostado Bishop of Avila, Andrew of 
Escobar Bishop of Megara, the University of Cracow, Cardinal 
Nicholas de Cusa, the I'athers of the Council of Basle, &c., are 
amongst the authorities which may be cited in refutation of the 
papal claims founded on these texts’. 

In fact, then, the argument for the papacy is entirely subverted 
by these eminent thedl ovian of the Roman communion. They 
first prove that the episcopal jurisdiction in each diocese is su- 
preme and absolute by the institution of Jesus Christ ; and they 
prove this solidly from Scripture, and the consent and practice of 
the whole of Christian antiquity. Thus the papal power is en- 


8 Pereira, pp. 142, 143. 9 Ibid. p. 143 


t Ibid. pp. 144—147. 
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tirely shut out. The papacy at once becomes a jurisdiction which 
has no right to interfere with the dioceses of other bishops: it is 


‘limited to the diocese of Rome as a jurisdiction. The pope may 


urge other bishops to obey the canons, but he has no absolute 

wer over them. They may urge him to obey the canons also; 
and they may reject his decrees and laws, if they are erroneous or 
unjust. This principle then restricts the Roman primacy (which 
they admit and loudly maintain to be of Divine right) within very 
narrow bounds: it ceases to be a primacy of jurisdiction, and 
becomes one of influence, honour, and dignity. But as the pro: 
mises of our Lord to St. Peter certainly import some real pri- 
vileges, these writers maintain that whatever power was given by 
our Lord to that apostle was intended solely for the Church— 
not merely for St. Peter himself: so that the very foundations of 
the primacy of the see of Rome are subverted ; and it is difficult 
to see on what grounds these writers can maintain any peculiar 
rerogative in that see as arising from Divine institution. If our 
emt gave the keys in reality to the Church, in the person of 
Peter,—if He commanded all bishops, as much as Peter, to feed 
his sheep, then Peter had no power which was not given to the 
others equally ;.and, therefore, supposing the pope to de pecu- 
liarly the successor of Peter, he can have no power beyond the 
successors of the other apostles ’. 

Now, undoubtedly, these principles are fatal to the see of 
Rome ; and it is perfectly natural that the more consistent and 
thorough-going adherents of the papacy should be disposed to 
repudiate all such maxims. If the principles of such writers as 
Pereira are quoted to them, they obviate the difficulty by at once 
rejecting them as heretics, or unsound teachers, whose principles 
cannot be recognized as consistent with the teaching of the 
Catholic Church. But this mode of obviating the difficulty is 
one which cannot be resorted to in all cases. Even if one or two 
writers amongst those adduced may be set aside as of little 
weight in the opinion of an ultramontane, what is he to say to 
such writers as Augustine, Cyprian, Jerome, Leo, Venerable 
Bede, Gerson, Pius II., Antonio de Rosellis, Zabarella, Tostado, 


? These writers endeavour to preserve some foundation for the primacy of the 
see of Rome, by observing, that although all the apostles equally received the 
keys from our Lord, and had equal power with Peter, yet the keys being given to 
the Church in his person, conferred a superior honour on this apostle ; and they 
also refer to his subsequent actions in the Church as a proof of his weight and 
influence amongst the apostles. They then assume that the Roman pontiff suc- 
ceeded to the rank of St, Peter, though there is no evidence from Scripture that 
the dignity of St. Peter was intended to be hereditary ; and it is a disputed point 
amongst Romanists whether the bishop of Rome is de jure divino the successor of 
Peter! If Scripture be referred to, as proving the primacy of Peter, it ought 
surely to be referred to for proof of the transmission of that primacy to others. 
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Escobar, Cusa, Launoy, Bossuet, Fleury, Thomassin? These 
were writers who lived and died in communion with the see of 
Rome,—men of the highest renown amongst the fathers, and 
amongst the Roman theologians. Du Pin, Van Espen, De Hon- 
theim, Tamburini, and Pereira, have done nothing more than 
repeat or apply the doctrines which such writers have advanced 
before them. Bossuet as effectually subverts the foundations of 
the papal supremacy, in his ‘‘ Defence of the Declaration of the 
Gallican Clergy,” mm 1681, as Luther himself, though he still 
admits that doctrine. 

We most fully concede to the UJtramontanes (that is, to the 
great body of the Roman communion at the present day), that 
the Gallicans, and those who have maintained their principles, are 
altogether inconsistent in acknowledging the papal primacy as 
they did. We admit that they held doctrines absolutely sub- 
versive of that which is usually considered to be the very essence 
of the Roman Catholic faith. Presbyterianism is less vitally op- 
posed to the doctrine of episcopacy than Ultramontanism to Gal- 
licanism, because the question of infallibility is involved in the 
latter controversy and not in the former, But erroneous as the 
Gallican doctrines may be in the eyes of so many modern ad- 
vocates of the Church of Rome, dangerous and pernicious as they 
may deem such doctrines, still they cannot be set aside, as if they 
had never existed, or never been allowed by the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The Gallican doctrines are, beyond all possibility of denial, 
recognized doctrines in the Roman communion. They have been 
publicly avowed by numbers of their most eminent theologians, 
without condemnation ; and by faculties of theology, universities, 
bishops, and whole churches. It is true that the writings of 
such men as De Hontheim and Pereira have been censured by 
the pope; but to suppose that such censure could be binding on 
the Roman communion generally, would be to assume the question 
in debate amongst its adherents. These writings have accord- 
ingly continued to be circulated in the Church of Rome to the 
present day. 

Ultramontanes cannot deny that the Gallican doctrines. have, 
for many ages, been held by leading divines of the Roman com- 
munion. Let the adherents of the see of Rome in general deny, 
as much as they please, the authority of Du Pin or De Hontheim, 
still the fact is evident, after all, that the interpretation of the 
texts of Scripture, usually cited in support of St. Peter's su- 
premacy, has always been a matter of dispute in the Church of 
Rome itself; and, consequently, the meaning which is attached 
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to them by the advocates of the papacy is a mere private inter- 
sretation,—a point of opinion. They will not pretend that what 
- been ome disputed for ages in the Church of Rome is an 
article of faith, or a point of necessary belief. If it were, where 
would be the infallibility of the Roman Church, or its unity in 
articles of faith? The result is, then, that Romanists make 
the whole of Christianity turn on interpretations and doctrines 
which are only matters of opinion in their own Church. The 
Eastern and Western ot are denounced as heretical or 
schismatical ; the greater part of Christendom is excluded from 
salvation; the Sacrament is mutilated; image-worship, the wor- 
ship of creatures (forbidden by Scripture), and numberless other 
corruptions, are pertinaciously defended ; faith is supposed onl 

to exist in the Roman Catholic communion: and all this depends, 
at last, on an opinion,—a doctrine and an interpretation which is 
disputed even by Roman Catholics ! 

There is scarcely a Romish book of controversy which does 
not labour to prove that Protestants have no faith, because they 
rest their belief, not on an infallible tribunal, but on private opi- 
nions. May not the argument be retorted on Romanists them- 
selves? They, at least, admit its force, or are bownd to do so; 
therefore, they may be called on to show how they can pretend to 
have any faith at all, when they rest its foundation on mere 
matter of opinion. 

Any one who is acquainted, even in the smallest degree, with 
the principles of the ancient Church, or with those of Hol 
Scripture, must be shocked at the extravagant and blasphemous 
extent to which the adulation of the papacy has been carried by 
many of its adherents. ‘Take the following from the gloss upon 
the canon law :—‘“ In any thing that he [the pope] wishes, his 
will is instead of reason, nor is there any who can say to him, 
Why dost thou this? For he is able to dispense beyond law, to 
make injustice justice, by correcting and altering laws.” Cardinal 
‘Torquemada declares, that. ‘ of all ecclesiastical jurisdictions, the 
pontificate alone has Christ for its immediate author; so that the 
“sei and jurisdiction of the sacred apostles proceeded from 

eter. That the ecclesiastical hierarchy (which mainly consists 
in the bishops and parish priests) is not of necessity in the 
Church, by any institution of Christ, but is only voluntary and 
dependent upon the will of the pope, who consequently may 
change and alter it as he pleases.” And, again, De Palude 
affirms, that ‘the bishops and other clergy, below the pope, are 
nothing more than the pope’s deputies in the Church; and ac- 
cordingly, as his deputies merely, he may remove them from 
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their offices when and how he pleases, without any fault on their 
part.” Cardinal Cajetan styled the Church “the born slave of 
the Roman pontiff*.” 

But the worst is yet tocome. There have been Romanists 
who have gone to the length of giving to the pope the name of 
Gop. Nor perhaps need we wonder much at this, seeing that 
they have no scruple in speaking of the Virgin Mary as a deity. 
But the matter-of-fact is well worthy of remark. 

Pereira attributes to flattery “the title of Gop given to the 
Pope, by the author of the comment on the extravagant of 
John X.XII., beginning Cum inter nonnullos, who, upon the word 
declaramus, at the end of the extravagant, says thus: * To be- 
lieve our Lord God the Pope, maker of the said decretal*‘.” So 
it is in two editions, published at Lyons in 1584 and 1606, and 
in those of Paris, published in 1585, 1601, 1612°.” 

We must extract the note on this passage from Pereira’s ap- 
pendix, which is important :— 


“1. It is undeniable and certain, that the gloss upon the extra- 
vagant referred to does give the title of God to the pope, as may be 
seen by any persons who will refer to the editions quoted in the J'en- 
taliva. It is quite as certain that the popes have never refused or 
rejected this title; for the passage in the gloss referred to appears in 
the edition of the Canon Law, published at Rome in 1580, by Gregory 
XIII., and the Index Expurgatorius of Pius V., which orders the 
erasure of other passages, yet leaves this one. 

2. I will now examine into the pernicious consequences which flow 
from this flattery. In a letter written by Pope Nicholas I. to the 
Emperor Michael, he testifies that the Emperor Constantine gave to 
the Roman pontiff the absolute title of Gop; and from that he infers 
that secular princes have no power whatever over the popes. ‘ Satis 
evidenter ostenditur, 4 seeculari potestate nec ligari prorsus, nec solvi 
posse Pontificem, quem constat a pio Principe Constantino Deum appel- 
latum, nec posse Deum ab hominibus judicari manifestum est.’ . . .« 

“Upon the authority of this real or pretended saying, however, the 
pope declared that it was the duty of the faithful to call the pope Gop, 
and so it is commanded in the Decretum of Gratianus, cap. Satis. Dist. 
96; and the Roman theologians have accordingly made no scruple of 
deeming it a proper and inseparable attribute of the supreme pontiff. 
The following are examples :— 

“*(1) Cura, ut salutem quam dedisti nobis et vitam et spiritum non 
amittamus. Tu enim pastor, tu medicus, tu gubernator, tu cultor, 
tu denique ALTER Devs in terris.’ ; 

‘Christopher Marcellus, archbishop of Corfu, speaking to Julius IT., 


3 Pereira, p. 130. . ‘ 
* Credere Dominum Deum nostrum Papam conditorem dictee Decretalis. 
> Pereira, p. 130, 
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in an oration, held before the fifth Council of Lateran, a.p. 1512, in 


the fourth session. ‘ 
“¢(2) Divine Magestatis tuz conspectus, rutilante cujus fulgore 


imbecilles oculi caligant.’ nut 
“* Antonio Pucci, in an oration before the same council, in the tenth 


session. . 6 
“«(3) Antigraphum ad Clerici Gallicani de ecclesiastica potestate 


Declamationem, Optimo, Maximo, Summogque Pontifici, Christi Vicario, 
Innocentio XI., Urbis et Orbis Domino, Ccelorum, Terrarum, In- 
ferorumque Janitori unico, Fideique Oraculo infallibili, humiliter dicat 


consecrat preesentat Nicholaus Cevoli,’ &c. 
“ Dedication of a work, written against the declaration of the clergy 


of France, by an author of noble blood. 
© *(4) Potestatem Pontificis esse infinitam, eo quod ‘ magnus Domi- 


nus, et magna virtus ejus, et magnitudinis ejus non est finis !’ 
‘Fr. Augustine de Ancona, who flourished in the beginning of the 


fourteenth century, in his Summa. 
“*(5) Sicut nullus potest appellare ad seipsum, ita nullus potest 


appellare 4 Papa ad Deum, quia una sententia et una Curia est Der et 
Pape.’ 

‘ The same®.” 

Of course, we are assured that such expressions as these are to 
be taken, not in their strict and apparent meaning, but in a 
secondary and inferior sense. Those who employ this language 
would, we suppose, have expressed indignation at the imputation 
of idolatry. They would have protested that they worshipped 
only one Supreme God, and that the pope was merely called God 
in an inferior sense,— that he could not be worshipped or 
honoured in the same way as God or Jesus Christ. It is amazing 
to see the facility with which Romanists, in general, can obviate 
all difficulties of this nature by referring to their professed belief 
in one God, as if this theoretical belief enabled them with perfect 
safety to give to creatures the honour due to the Creator. There 
is nothing to surprise any well-informed person in the use of such 
expressions with regard to the pope. Those who are aware of 
the worship of saints and angels, practised in the Romish com- 
munion, without the slightest blame from any of its authorities, 
cannot wonder at the appellation of Derry being given to the 
pope. When the Virgin Mary and the saints are directly 
addressed in prayer, and all blessings and graces, both temporal 
and spiritual, are sought from them, as well as from God; when 
hope and confidence is placed in them, and they are even acknow- 
ledged as deities ; it is, of course, quite consistent with such prac- 
tices and principles to admit the pope to be an inferior God. » 


* Pereira, p. 180. 
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There is one palpable inconvenience in all these distinctions, 
which the Romanists ingeniously draw with a view to excuse such 
things from the guilt of idolatry. It would excuse any idolatrous 
worship which might acknowledge the supremacy of one God 
(such as that of the Hindoos, for instance,) from the guilt of 
idolatry. It would allow any number of creatures to be wor- 
shipped by Christians, provided their worship was less in degree 
than that which is offered to the Trinity. In fact, it would 
amount to this—that Christians or Jews, as long as they acknow- 
ledged all other beings to be inferior to God, could not be guilty 
of idolatry. Platonism would be at once excused in its worship 
of the heathen deities; and Arianism, which was accused of 
heathenism by the fathers for its worship of Jesus Christ as 
a second and inferior God, would be hier protected. 

In truth, Romanists, on this as well as on many other points, 
prove too much. If their defence involves the defence of idolatry 
generally, it is evident that their position is really untenable. 

When the popes themselves have become the objects of this 
idolatry, without manifesting any signs of reluctance, or attempt- 
ing to protest against it and repress it, we cannot expect that 
they should endeavour to reform the idolatrous practices which 
are common in their communion. They always lend their wo 
port to such practices, while they discourage, and even strongly 
condemn those who censure them. ‘To protest against the idola- 
trous worship of the Virgin and the saints, is regarded as a 
symptom of heresy, and excites the indignation of the leaders of 
Romanism. 

There is one thought irresistibly pressed upon us by these facts. 
There are undoubtedly some within our own communion who are 
not sound in their faith—some who do not adhere to the doctrines 
of the Church of which they are professedly members—some per- 
sons of turbulent and seditious dispositions. In short, it is easier 
to see, than it is at all times safe to depict in a broad and striking 
way, the errors which are in the minds of some who are bound to 
act differently. But, whatever may be the mistakes or the faults 
among some of our. members, they are surely not equal to the 
plague of idolatry which has eaten so deeply into the Roman 
Church. And lamentable as it is to see divisions in the Church, 
and angry feeling arising from these. divisions and parties, yet 
surely it were better to witness such a struggie between truth 
and error, than the unchecked predominance of idolatry as in the 
Church of Rome—a stealthy idolatry, which, with a profession of 
orthodox faith, proceeds to sap the foundations of Christianity. 

But to return to the work now before us. Pereira lays down 
the following principle, which is of great importance, and ig 
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eapable of inferences and an extension which he does not connect 
with it. The principle is as follows :— 


‘When the bishops consented to the reservations made to the pope 
(if indeed they ever did consent, at least to all), it was upon condition 
that when recourse to Rome was in any way hindered, the jurisdiction 
and power which they had so surrendered should for the time return to 


them.”—p. 182. 


This principle is very cautiously worded. It merely claims the 
right of a temporary resumption in urgent cases of the episcopal 
jurisdiction, which has been superseded by the papal. But the 
arguments on which this right is founded go to a far greater 
length, and justify in other cases than that immediately contem- 
plated by Pereira, the resumption of jurisdiction which has been 
allowed to devolve on Rome. 

The groundwork of the whole is that doctrine which is held by 
all Gallicans, that bishops are the successors of the apostles— 
that their jurisdiction is derived from Jesus Christ—that they 
are supreme in their respective dioceses. Hence it follows, that 
whatever general jurisdiction in the dioceses of other bishops has 
been acquired by the Bishop of Rome, has been the result of 
concessions on the part of the bishops—so that, in fact, the papal 
jurisdiction emanates from the episcopal, and not the episcopal 
from the papal, as the Ultramontanes contend. Hence it is in- 
ferred, that, in cases of urgency, the bishops and their synods 
may resume the exercise of jurisdiction on all those matters, which 
are now customarily reserved to the see of Rome. They have the 
power by Christ’s institution, but they have consented to its being 
exercised by the pope. Therefore, if they see reason to withdraw 
their consent for a time, they can do so. 

Pereira sustains his principle by authorities of considerable 
weight; amongst which are the writings of Cyprian, Augustin, 
Chrysostom, Pope Celestine, Gerson; and the examples of 
ne Kusebius of Samosata, and the clergy of the Gallican 

hurch. 


“The object,” he says, “for which the bishops gave up to the 
apostolical see the powers and privileges of which they were possessed, 
could be no other than the good of the Universal Church and of each of 
their dioceses, which found in the supreme pontiff a ready and wise 
assistant in all their necessities. When, therefore, recourse to Rome 
cannot be had [the writer might have added—or having recourse to Rome 
becomes no longer conducive to the benefit of the Universal Church or 
of particular Churches, ] this object ceases, and with it, the reservation 
to which the bishops consented. For this reason, that the office of a 
bishop is, jure Divino, the office of a pastor,” &c.—p. 182. 
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From such principles as this writer has laid down, Gerson 
advances considerably beyond the position of a mere temporary 
resumption of jurisdiction of the bishops. He maintains, that 
however ancient may be the exercise of power by the Roman 
pontiffs in matters of jurisdiction reserved to them, and thus 
removed from the jurisdiction of the bishops to which they 
originally belonged, not one of those reservations can have autho- 
rity or force, when they are inconsistent with the welfare of the 
Church or of particular dioceses ; and that consequently bishops 
have a right to oppose them when harm would result from their 
continuance.—“ Let the prelates of the Church,” he says, “ arise 
and offer to God the sacrifice of righteousness, and let them think 
it good utterly to put away these rapines, thefts, and robberies of 
the Romish court [he so names the reservations], for they cannot 
stand or be prescribed to the injury of the whole Church, since 
they are contrary to the proper nature of the mystical body, and 
contrary to all justice,” &c.’ 

The authorities and examples quoted by Pereira in the second 
part of his work are also of the highest importance, as bearing 
on the same point, and they raise one or two questions which 
affect materially the question of the papal supremacy in general, 
and its grounds. 

We shall notice a few of these authorities and precedents, all of 
which are derived from the Latin or Western Church subsequently 
to its separation from the Eastern Church, and during ages at 
which the power of the popes had attained its highest elevation. 

Occam, a friar minor, who lived in the 14th century, maintains, 
that when no actual recourse to Rome can be had, in case of war, 
or from some other cause, several provinces of the Church might 
unite in appointing a primate, whose office should continue at 
least until intercourse with Rome could be renewed. Thus, ac- 
cording to this writer, the power of jurisdiction remains in the 
Church, even without any actual intercourse with Rome; or rather, 
in case such intercourse is prevented, the jurisdiction reverts to 
the bishops*. 

Peter de Marea, archbishop of Paris in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, observes, that “it cannot be dissembled, that the adminis- 
tration of the Church which was obtained jure divino by the 
bishops, was not taken from them by any [papal] decretals, 
although the manner of exercising that power was variously pre- 


? Exurgant Preelati Ecclesice offerentes Deo Sacrificium justitice, et has rapinas, 
furta, et latrocinia Romanze Curie dignentur penitus amovere ; quia non possunt 
in detrimentum universalis Ecclesise stare aut preescribi, cum sint contra natu- 
ram propriam corporis mystici, et contra omnem ordinem justitiz, &c.—Gerson, 
tom. ti, p. 184. 8 Pereira, p. 225, 
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scribed by various constitutions, according to the circumstances 
of the times. Therefore, if such times should occur as that the 
necessity of governing the Church should compel the bishops to depart 
from the more modern regulations, nothing hinders that the 
Divine and natural law should take place, those forms which the 
new law has prescribed being omitted. For example, if there be a 
vacancy in the papal chair for many years, if the approaches to 
the city be in the hands of an enemy so that the pontiff cannot be 
visited with safety, or if any other similar and serious chances 
should occur, the Church should be administered by this Divine 
law, or by that old ecclesiastical law*’.” The doctrine here incul- 
cated is, that cases may be supposed, in which the bishops may 
resume all their original jurisdiction, and the papal jurisdiction 
over the Church generally be wholly superseded. Barthelius, a 
modern German canonist, observes, that in all cases of remoteness, 
and other difficulties, bishops have used their power in granting 
dispensations which had been reserved by custom to the pontiff ; 
that they need have no scruple in doing so, if there be a canonical 
reason for doing so. Gerbais, a doctor of the University of Paris, 
(17th century,) also maintained that in urgent cases the bishops 
have power to grant dispensations in cases reserved by custom to 
the pope; and in reply to the objection that such an act would 
be an usurpation, he replies, ‘‘ that when the jurisdiction is ordi- 
dinary, [i. e. exists by established right, | it cannot become effete 
on account of its not having been exercised’.” 

But the language of Edmund Richer, syndic and doctor of the 
University of Paris, goes still further, and reminds us of the sen- 
timents of Gerson, above referred to. 


‘* Seeing, therefore, that the bishops derive their authority immediately 
from Gop, like the pope himself, and that he has nothing superior to 
them, by Divine right, except the first place in the priesthood and 
ministerial power, certainly the bishops cannot be deprived by any human 
law of that power which they have, by Divine right, from God. And if, 
at any time, they have assented to this deprivation, through violence 
offered to them, or through error, this assent is null by the rule, ‘ Qui 
errat non consentit,’ and that sacred things, divinely constituted, are 
not, like things temporal, owing to the length of time, to go by pre- 
scription to the usurpers. Therefore the bishops may, as often as they 
nill, be restored to their entire power, if we look to the question of right; 
and of violence and the actual fact we are not disputing?.” 


The language of Richer is here forcible, and of wider range than 
that of De Marca and Bossuet, and others to be quoted ; but the 
doctrine is substantially identical throughout—that it is lawful 


° Pereira, p. 226, ' Ibid. p, 227. 2 Ibid, p, 228. 
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under certain circumstances to suspend the papal jurisdiction, or 
to act as if it did not exist, and to resume in particular churches, 
without the consent of the pope, and without any consent of a general 
council, the original jurisdiction of the episcopal body. 

This, of course, is a complete answer to the objection so com- 
monly advanced against the English Reformation as schismatical 
for abolishing the jurisdiction of the pope. The bishops had, it 
is true, tacitly consented to invest the papacy with a certain 
jurisdiction, but they had done so in the exercise of power, con- 
ferred on them by Jesus Christ ; they had done so for the benefit 
of the Church ; and when their successors were convinced that it 
would be for the benefit of the Church to withdraw that juris- 
diction which the pope derived from their consent only, they had 
a Divine right to resume their powers. 

An objection was made to this doctrine by Mr. Froude, which 
has been repeated by opponents of the Church of England, that 
if a province is justified in withdrawing from the jurisdiction of 
the pope, particular bishops must be equally justified in with- 
drawing from the jurisdiction of their metropolitan. But there is 
a great difference in the cases. We are supposing the case of 
provinces like those of England and Ireland, which have never 
been placed under the jurisdiction of Rome by any canon of the 
Universal Church—provinces which have been in the course of ages 
encroached upon by the see of Rome,and at length‘acquired by mere 
tacit consent and submission. On the other hand, the jurisdiction 
of metropolitans over their provinces is one which is founded on dis- 
tinct laws of the Universal Church. So that there is a foundation 
of right in the one case which does not exist in the other. There 
has been an usurpation in the one case ; there has been none in 
the other. In the one case, the bishops throughout the world have 
solemnly enacted a jurisdiction for the sake of general utility ; in 
the other, they have made no regulation, but have merely per- 
mitted a custom. We should say, therefore, that for any bishops 
of a province to withdraw from the metropolitan, and elect another 
metropolitan, without consent of a provincial synod, would be an 
unjustifiable disregard of laws which all bishops are bound to 
respect ; but this does not apply in the case of the papacy. 

The next quotations and examples in the work before us have 
reference to the particular case of a schism in the papacy, on 
which we propose to offer a few remarks, ; 

Pereira quotes the treatise of Gerson, de modo se habendi tem- 
pore schismatis, to show that in a case where a Church remains 
neutral between rival claimants of the papacy, matters of juris- 
diction devolve to the bishops. Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, also, 
in reference to such a case, says, ‘ Where obedience is with- 
K 2 
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drawn [from the contending pontiffs], what else remains than 
that the Church be managed in the mean time by episcopal 
government, until the supreme pontiff be created ¢ Thomas- 
sinus observes, that “during the schism of Avignon, when some 
nations withdrew from all obedience to any of the supreme 
pontiffs, as in a sacred interregnum, the bishops seem to have 
recovered that full power of dispensing which they possessed 
originally,”—p. 226. 

In 1398, the bishops and doctors of the Gallican Church assem- 
bled at Paris, by order of the king, to devise some means for 
extinguishing the schism which had, for twenty years, divided the 
Western Church. Twenty-two bishops and archbishops were 

resent, as well as great numbers of abbots, canonists, and theo- 
Cae and they agreed, by a great majority, to withdraw obe- 
dience from both pretenders to the papacy, and resolved that the 
bishops of the kingdom should exercise all branches of jurisdiction 
hitherto held by the pope, whilst there should be no undoubted pope. 
This resolution was adopted by France, England, Sicily, Jeru- 
salem, Navarre, Bavaria, Genoa, Flanders, and the College of 
Cardinals. 

From this time accordingly the bishops granted dispensations, 
confirmed elections, &c., as the popes had previously done. In 
1408, the national synod of the Gallican Church made further 
regulations as to the course to be adopted in this state of neutra- 
lity, and transferred, amongst other things, the power of grant- 
ing dispensations to the bishops and provincial synods, and the 
power of confirming episcopal elections to the archbishops, and of 
confirming archiepiscopal elections to the primate, or the pro- 
vincial synod. From this time, the metropolitans of France re- 
sumed the right of confirming the elections of their suffragans. 

In 1398, all the bishops of Spain assembled at Alcala, resolved 
to withdraw from the obedience of both pontiffs, and to restore 
all the jurisdiction possessed by the popes to the archbishops and 
bishops of Spain’. 

These well-known facts suggest to a thoughtful mind the 
inquiry, how it is possible that the Ultramontane theory of the 
Church can be reconciled with actual facts. After giving to that 
theory the credit of consistency in itself, we have said all that can 
be conceded in its favour. On the other side, there is the certain 
fact, that the whole theory is disputed in the Church of Rome 
itself: it is, after all, only a matter of opinion, and not of faith 
in the Roman communion; and when it is compared with his- 
torical facts, the difficulty becomes insurmountable. Here is 4 


° Pereira, pp. 229—233, 
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power in the Church, which its advocates contend to be essential 
to the Church ; so that whoever is separated from it, is a heretic 
and arebel. Here is a power, which is, according to them, of 
Divine institution, established in the Church to be the sole bond 
of Catholic union ; a power from which alone all jurisdiction in 
the Church is derived; which is the appointed tribunal for the 
decision of all controversies, and which, being removed, there 
could be no firmness of faith, no order of any kind in the Church. 
It is, in short, in this view, the animating principle of the whole 
Church. ‘To be separated from it, is at once a proof of schism 
or heresy: nothing further is requisite. 
If, then, the papacy be thus essential to the Church, it is not 
ossible that such schisms can take place in the papacy itself 
as will separate the Church into two parties. Indeed, the notion 
of a divided Church, or of different parts of the Church being not 
in communion with each other through their earthly head, is one 
which is not admitted as possible by a Roman Catholic at the 
present day. According to the Romish theory of these latter 
times, the Catholic Church is always and immutably united in its 
communion and discipline, as well as its doctrine. There is, and 
there must always be, in his opinion, an infallible tribunal in this 
united Church for the decision of whatever controversies may 
arise, and that tribunal is the papacy. Therefore, the papacy 
cannot be interrupted. To suppose that it could be interrupted 
for a long series of years, or that it could even be uncertain which 
of two contending competitors was the true pope, could not be 
admitted by Romanists generally; for if they could allow that, 
at any period of the Church’s history, there might be no pope for 


a long series of years, or at least no pope whose claims were clear 


and unquestionable, the Gallicans might immediately rejoin, that 
in such case the infallible tribunal for the decision of controversies 
must rest somewhere else; and the mere Protestant may infer 
that such an admission goes far towards subverting the notion of 
any infallible tribunal for the decision of controversies. 

If the intervention of a general council be necessary sometimes, 
as De Maistre admits, in order to determine infallibly who is the 
successor of Peter, then infallibility is vested in the general 
council; and thus the Gallican cause triumphs over the Ultra- 
montane; for if the general council is infallible, a pope must be 
bound to submit to it; it must be superior to a pope. 

If, too, the Ultramontane were to admit an actual or virtual in- 
terruption for many years in the papal see as possible, his theory 
of union and intercourse with the successor of St. Peter, as the 
very essence of catholic unity, would be subverted. For how 
could the see of Rome be always the centre of unity, if it was 
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liable for a long series of years to be vacant? If it may be virtually 
vacant for twenty or forty years, it may be vacant for fifty or a 
hundred years. How is it to be the centre of unity, when it is 
liable to lenathened interruptions ! ; 

Thus, then, the Romanist of the present day cannot concede it as 
possible that the papal see has ever been really or apparently 
vacant for a long series of years, or that the claims of contending 
competitors can ever be so equally balanced as that the Church 
can (properly speaking) be divided between them. This latter 
point would be, indeed, altogether inconsistent with the notion 
of the necessity of union with the see of Rome. 

The result then is, that when a Romanist of the present day 
contemplates the schism which disturbed the papacy and the 
Western Church in the fourteenth century, he can only conclude 
that one of the competitors was really pope, and the other a 
schismatic; that the one had distinct and evident proofs of his 
being really the head of the Church, while the other was as plainly 
and evidently an impostor. So that the state of the case was 
simply this: one of the rival popes in the great schism must have 
been the genuine successor of St. Peter, and all who were not in 
communion with him were schismatics, and cut off from the 
Catholic Church. The claims of the real pope must have possessed 
a far higher evidence than his competitor, as it is not to be sup- 
posed that Providence could ever leave the ‘ successor of St. 
Peter” without ample signs of his authority. Therefore, there 
could not be any excuse for those who either obeyed a rival, or 
who withdrew from the papal authority. 

This, then, being the case, it presents a view of the Catholic 
Church which is evidently at variance with the doctrine of the 
Romish Church, and, indeed, of the Church universal. It sup- 
poses, in opposition to the idea of a really universal Church, that 
the Church of Christ was at that time restricted within a small 
portion of Europe; for the greater part of the Western Church 
was not subject to the dominion of ecther of the anti-popes. Bene- 
dict had his adherents, but those who had withdrawn from his 
obedience, and those who obeyed his rival, were far more numerous; 
and the same may be said of his opponent. So that the true 
pope, whoever he was, did not hold communion with any universal 
Church ; and the universality of the Church must have been inter- 
rupted, or else the succession in the papacy was interrupted. 
Here are rather serious difficulties in the way of the plausible 
theory of the papal supremacy and infallibility. We admit that 
nothing can be more striking than the notion of a supreme pontiff, 
possessed of oracular powers ; able to terminate every controversy 
in the Church; the fountain of all episcopal jurisdiction; virtually the 
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sole bishop of the Church ; of whom all other bishops are mere dele- 

tes and deputies; and to whom all the world is bound to submit 
implicitly. But then, this magnificent theory breaks down, when 
it comes in contact with the principles of the most eminent and 
learned Roman Catholic divines; with the language and practice 
of the primitive Church; and with the simple facts of istory. 
The great western schism is a fact which either subverts the papal 
supremacy, or the universality of the Church, if it be viewed on 
Uline principles. 

We have above supposed that no Romanist in the present day 
will allow that, during the _ western schism, there was no 
real and legitimate pope. e have assumed this as the natural 
result of those Ultramontane principles which are now in the 
ascendant. They will, of course, generally maintain that one of 
the rival popes was the successor of St. Peter, and that the 
others were schismatics. But let us suppose, on the other hand, 
with certain writers amongst the Romanists, that the case was 
one of so much doubt and difficulty, that it was impossible to de- 
termine who was the real successor of St. Peter; and, therefore, 
that those who were willing to obey the pope, whenever his pre- 
tensions to the papal chair could be made out, were not reall 
schismatics, although they were not actually in communion with 
the supposed centre of Catholic unity. What is the result in 
this case? In the first place, such persons are compelled to ad- 
mit that the papacy is liable to be either actually vacant, or else 
disputed by contending claimants, without any clear right, for 
twenty, thirty, or forty years at atime. If so, the unity of the 
Church must assuredly depend on something else than the exist- 
ence of a supreme pontiff in the Church: the see of Rome cannot 
be the centre of Catholic unity. In the next place, if the two or 
three sections of the Latin Church who adhered to rival pontiffs, 
or refused obedience to either, were, notwithstanding their divi- 
sions, still parts and portions of one Universal Church, that 
Church must be one in such a sense as not to exclude serious 
divisions, and even separations of communion. 

To hear a Romanist argue with a Protestant in the present 
day, one might suppose that the Roman communion had always 
been a model of unanimity and harmony. Hence we find him 
quoting such passages from Holy Scripture as, “ A kingdom di- 
vided against itself is brought to desolation, and a house divided 
against a house falleth.” Perfect unity in doctrine, communion, 
discipline, is insisted on as an essential feature of Christianity. 
The notions of those who imagine that the Church of Christ may 
at times be divided,—that even a separation of communion may 
take place between different branches of the Universal Church, 
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are pronounced absurd, and contradictory to the very notion of 
unity. And yet the very persons who speak with so much con- 
fidence and decision, in rejecting the notion of more than the 
Roman communion being included in the Universal Church, must 
either admit that a similar separation of communion has fre- 
quently existed in the Roman Church itself—that this Church 
has, at times, presented a scene as far removed as possible from 
the theoretical unity which is represented as its invariable cha- 
racteristic—or else they must allow that the Church is sometimes 
not universal. The great western schism was one of the most 
remarkable instances of this failure of unity, or catholicity; and 
there can be little doubt that the spectacle then presented exer- 
cised a powerful influence in preparing the way for the removal of 
the papal power at the Reformation. When theologians, and 
sovereigns, and prelates, had before them the recent examples of 
the Church existing, without any certain and undoubted papal 
authority, for half a century together,—when they had seen 
Churches providing for their own spiritual wants for many years, 
without any recourse to Rome, they must have been prepared for 
the removal of the papal jurisdiction at any future time, and the 
resumption of the episcopal authority. 

In fact, although the Reformation startled the advocates of 
Romish theology from their slumbers, and put them upon vin- 
dicating the papal authority as its principal article, the sovereigns 
of Europe, of the Romish party, still exercised the power of 
abolishing the papal authority in their dominions, whenever they 
deemed it necessary to maintain their own interests or their 
dignity. Thus, to refer to a few examples mentioned in the work 
before us,— 


‘In the beginning of August, a.p. 1760, his majesty [Joseph I. 
King of Portugal] by his royal decree ordered, under heavy penalties, 
that no one of his subjects should hold any intercourse with the court 
of Rome, either in spiritual or temporal matters. This is the usual 
method by which the sovereign majesty of Catholic princes (without 
offence to religion or the primacy of St. Peter) has been accustomed to 
resent the injuries and slights of the Roman court. To say nothing of 
other and more ancient examples, King Louis XI. of France dealt 
thus with Pope Sixtus IV. in 1478; Louis XII. with Pope Julius II. 
in 1510; Henry II. with Pope Julius III. in 1551; and Henry IV. 
with Pope Clement VIII. in 1591. So in Spain the Emperor Charles 
V. in 1526 treated in like manner Pope Clement VII., and his son 
King Philip I]. Pope Paul IV. in 1556; also Philip V. Pope Clement 
XI. in 1709. In Portugal, moreover, King John V. had recourse to 
the same measures against Pope Benedict XIII. in 1728 *,” 


* Pereira, p. 25. 
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Thus all actual intercourse in temporal and spiritual matters 
with the see of Rome has been frequently arrested by the com- 
mand of temporal princes of the Roman communion; and yet 
Churches have continued to exist in this state of separation from 
Rome ; and in almost all such cases the bishops and clergy have 
acquiesced in the regulations of their respective governments. So 
that these are, in their degree, a proof of the persuasion of such 
members of the Roman communion, that there are cases in which 
the jurisdiction of the see of Rome may be justly removed—and 
consequently that it cannot be of Divine institution—for were it 
of Divine institution, no imagined expediency could justify its 
suppression, or excuse any Christians in submitting to the laws 
of any temporal ruler for even its temporary suspension. 

Such facts as these go far to show that Roman Catholics have 
been perpetually at variance with the principles which they lay 
down in argument with the supporters of the Reformation, or of 
the Kastern Church,—that they cannot reconcile the history of 
their own communion with those principles. 

If the Catholic Church can never be divided, then the true 
Church was not Catholic in the schisms of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. If it can be divided, the Eastern and Western Churches 
now divided from Rome may be parts of the Church universal, 
and Rome may be only a part, or even no part of the Church. 

The notion of a divided Church is one which presents no real 
contradiction when it is fairly considered. To take the case of 
the Church of Corinth in the time of St. Paul, there is no diffi- 
culty in perceiving that it was a Church,—that it was one, and 
not many churches,—although it was divided by schisms. St. 
Paul addresses it as “the Church of God which is at Corinth ;” 
thus recognizing its wnity in a certain sense; and yet this unity 
was disturbed by divisions and contentions. ‘“ And this I say, 
that every one of you saith I am of Paul; and I of Apollos ; 
and I of Cephas; and I of Christ. Is Christ divided?” Thus 
schisms and divisions in a particular Church do not prevent it 
from being a Church,—not a united Church indeed, but still @ 
Church. We can understand the case of a Church in which dis- 
sensions have proceeded to such an extent as that even a sepa- 
ration of communion has taken place. Such was the case in the 
time of Clement, bishop of Rome, whose epistle is addressed 
TH éxkAnola tov O<ov TH mapoKotoy KédpOov: and yet in this 
Church of Corinth the legitimate presbyters had been deprived of 
their office by a party of the people; but, notwithstanding this 
separation of the people from their pastors, these Corinthians 
were still the Church of Corinth. It is conceivable that cases 
may occur in a particular Church, in which a separation of com- 
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munion may take place, and parties may hold each other to be 
schismatics or heretics, and yet they may be mistaken in their 
judgment, and the blame or the mistake may be so divided 
between them, that neither can be pronounced faultless, and 
neither of them can be absolutely condemned. , 

What may be conceived as possible in a particular Church, 
may be also conceived as possible in the Universal Church. The 

Universal Church may be still one, though it is not united. This 
is a distinction of which Romanists take no account. They give 
to the Nicene Creed a force and an extension which the Creed 
itself does not warrant. ‘I believe one, holy, Catholic Church,” 
is by them extended into “ I believe one, wnited, holy, Catholic 
Church.” So the Donatist explained the “holiness” of the 
Church to consist in the absolute and perfect sanctity of all its 
members. But these are exaggerations and perversions of the 
meaning of the Ureed. ‘The Church may be one, though it is not 
united; even as it may be holy in a certain sense, though it may 
be full of sinners. If there may be parties and separations in a 
particular Church, there may be also parties and separations in 
the Universal Church. The being of the Universal Church is no 
more at an end by such separations than the being of a particular 
Church. A family which is at variance, however extreme, is still 
one family, though not a united family. It does not become 
more than one family by all its dissensions. A nation, notwith- 
standing lengthened civil wars, still remains a nation. Nay it 
may remain s0, though divided into several kingdoms. Thus 
Italians form one nation, though subject to many independent 
princes. And Germans also are a nation, though nationally 
divided. So also Christians, even when divided in some respects, 
may still remain Christians; i.e. they may be so in essential 
points,—in their origin or birth by baptism, in what is absolutely 
necessary to the continuance of the Christian character. Their 
dissensions may prove them to be in many respects imperfect and 
carnal (1 Cor. ii.), and yet this may be fully consistent with their 
continuance as members of Christ’s body,—their faith may not 
wholly fail. : 

_ Of course we do not mean to say that all separations or divi- 
sions are consistent with the being of the Church, so that the 
Chureh, according to the latitudinarian theory, consists of a con- 
geries of all sects and heresies holding every imaginable contra- 
diction in doctrine and discipline. This would simply amount to 
saying that Christianity is a mere name, and that in point of 
fact there is no standard of faith whatever,—that Christianity 1s 
whatever we choose to make it. What we have been suggesting 
is only this,—that there is no absurdity or contradiction in the 
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notion of a Church, whether particular or universal, being in a 
state of division. We fully admit that all divisions in the Church 
are contrary to the Divine will and commandment, and that if 
they exist, they prove that there is much to blame and condemn 
on one side, or perhaps both ; in their temper at least, if not in 
their cause. If there be divisions in the Church, it should be the 
hope of Christians that they may be healed by the influence of 
Divine grace: but it should be felt, that divisions of long con- 
tinuance are not easily healed by ordinary men,—that Providence 
having permitted division in the Church to become extensive 
and lengthened, Christians must submit in patience to that which 
they have not caused, while, at the same time, they must endea- 
vour to maintain the faith which has been delivered to them from 
the beginning. 

That there is such a sin as schism we most firmly believe, and 
we would not for amoment hesitate in accepting all that has been 
said by the ancient Fathers and the most eminent writers of the 
modern English Church on this most important subject. With them 
we should not hesitate to condemn separation of individuals from 
a particular church, and of particular churches from the Universal 
Church, or even from other particular churches. Every division 
in the body of Christ is contrary to the will and commandment of 
its Divine Head. It proves that the Spirit of Christ is not 
guiding and directing such contending members. The language 
of Scripture is plain and unequivocal on the subject. But while 
this principle is to be decidedly maintained by all persons who 
have any title to the appellation of sound and intelligent believers ; 
it would be an error to maintain that the absolute and _ perfect 
unity, so consistent with the commands and the will of God, must, 
mn point of fact, always exist. Perfect sanctity of life in all pro- 
fessing Christians is the will of God; but yet it is rarely found 
in practice. ‘To affirm that because charity and brotherly love, 
and the absence of all schisms, parties, and divisions, are enjoined 
by the Gospel, they will therefore infallibly be found at all times 
in all members of the true Church, that the true Church will never 
be divided, or distracted by jealousies, dissensions, parties, this, we 
say, is, in effect, to arrive at the same conclusion as the Donatists 
did, and to say that the Church consists only of perfectly holy 
persons. 

The Romanist will readily allow, that divisions and differences to 
any extent may exist in the Universal Church, provided that the 
external communion with its supposed earthly Head and a portion 
of its body be preserved ; but this, after all, is to admit, that the 
will of God as regards the union of Christians is not always 
realized ; that his commandments are not always obeyed ; that the 
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Church, notwithstanding these imperfections, and faults, and sins, 
does not fail. If, then, this be the case, there is nothing i incre- 
dible in the notion, which has been supported by the whole his- 
tory of the Church, that the Catholic Church has often been, and 
now is, not united, but divided. When it was united, its union 
and its universality afforded a powerful argument in the hands of 
Augustine and Optatus against the Donatists who pretended that 
C ‘hristianity was limited to their communion. But this argument 
was, after all, not a point of faith. That the Church was, and 
would be universal, the Fathers held; that the Donatists refused 
communion with the united U niverssl Church, was a matter of 
fact. But that the Church never could be divided, was an assertion 
which was not made by either party. Their assertion was, that 
there was, in fact, no division, that their opponents were separated 
from the true Church. On the whole, it must be observed, that 
the mere arguments of the ancient Christian writers are not to be 
yressed, as if they were infallible under all circumstances. If, for 
instance, the test of communion with all the Churches founded by 
the apostles, is a test of orthodoxy, as some of the Fathers made 
it, the astern and the Western Church alike have for ages been 
cut off from Christianity. The arguments of Augustine ‘and Op- 
tatus against the Donatists ceased to be available whenever the 
Eastern and Western Churches were separated from communion. 
They could not have been employed in the time of the schisms in 
the West itself, during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
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Art. VI.—1. Preachers, Pastors, and Bishops; or, An increased 
Ministerial Agency needed for the British Wesleyan Church. 
By Bensamin Love, author of “ Records of Wesleyan Life.” 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


2. More Bishops, more Priests, more Deacons. How to increase 
the Efficiency of the Church. A Sermon preached in the Church 
of St. Peter, Leeds, at the Visitation of the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon of Craven, June 17th, 1847. By James Axkroyp 
Beaumont, M.A., Incumbent of St. Paul's, Leeds. Leeds: 
Harrison. London: Rivingtons. 


3. A Letter to Lord John Russell on Bishops. London: Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co. 


4, A Letter on two present Needs of the Church, viz., Increase and 
Education of the Clergy. Reprinted from Letters in the Guardian. 
London: Burns. 


5. A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P., on some 
Circumstances injurious to the Usefulness of the Established 
Church, By Henry Sresaine, D.D., F.RS. London: 
A. Hall and Co. 


Tne great importance of the subject of Church extension will 
plead our excuse for drawing the attention of our readers to the 
present state of a question in which the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of the people of this country are deeply involved. We 
have for some time ceased to hear any thing of the question of 
Church extension in parliament; and we see no reason to think 
that the interests of the Church have benefited by this silence. 
There may indeed be little hope of a successful issue in applica- 
tions to parliament for grants in aid of the Church; but still it 
seems desirable to claim at least the right of receiving especial 
aid and support from the State. It seems advisable also that 
some channel should be afforded for the popular expression of 
opinions favourable to the Church ; and, above all, it is of import- 
ance that the Church herself should not forget the dreadful amount 
of spiritual destitution which the last half century has created. It 
has been computed that several thousands of additional clergy are 
requisite, in order to enable the Church to grapple effectually 
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with the frightful mass of ignorance and irreligion by which we 
are surrounded. Yet there has been as yet nothing effectual 
done towards overtaking the annual increase of religious desti- 
tution. 

It behoves the Church surely to consider whether it is not pos- 
sible to devise some means for bringing out the necessary funds 
for Church extension. At present the agencies in operation are 
wholly insufficient. The funds borrowed from Queen Anne’s 
Bounty by the Church commissioners are exhausted. The income 
derived from the suppressed canonries has been, we believe, to a 
great extent forestalled ; and the endowment of new churches by 
the commissioners has become a matter of rare occurrence. The 
Pastoral-Aid Society, and the Additional Curates’ Fund, appear 
to maintain with difficulty the incomes which they have hitherto 
raised ; and their progress is extremely slow. It would seem that 
at present there are, comparatively speaking, no means for evan- 
gelizing the population of our manufacturing districts, and that 
they must be either consigned to total neglect or handed over to 
the proselytism of Romanists and Dissenters. 

But this surely ought not to be. If any religious body in the 
land possesses the means of preaching the Gospel, it is the Church; 
and yet we grieve to say the Church does not at present make 
efforts in this cause commensurate with her responsibilities and 
her powers of doing good. Would there be any difficulty in 
raising 100,000/. per annum for the cause of Church extension, 
if there were a right feeling on the subject in our congregations? 
We firmly believe there would not. The offertory was proposed 
a few years since as an effective means for raising the necessary 
funds for Church extension; but the attempt, it is needless to 
say, was a total failure. It was introduced under circumstances 
indeed which rendered it an almost hopeless experiment; for 
being commenced merely by individual clergy, and those in general 
suspected of a leaning towards Tractarian theology, or even Ro- 
manismn, it excited jealousy; and being not a general measure of 
the Church, it was entirely at the option of her members to accept 
it or not. The measure, in short, having become a bone of con- 
tention in the Church, is evidently one which is unsuitable to the 
present circumstances of the Church. Had it been introduced 
under the sanction of authority, i.e., by the recommendation of 
the episcopal body, and with the aid of an act of parliament, the 
result would, we believe, have been entirely different. But the 
time has passed by for this; and therefore the Church ought to 
look to some other means of providing for her wants. 

Notwithstanding the unpleasant differences which have been 
connected with the attempt to revive the offertory for religious 
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purposes, still we cannot for a moment entertain the thought that 
there is any indisposition on the part of members of the Church to 
aid in the cause of Church extension, if it be put before them in 
an unexceptionable shape. If it assumes any thing of a party 
character it will, of course, fail. But if it can be conducted with- 
out reference to party, and come sanctioned by proper authority, 
we do not think that it can fail. 

The offertory, then, must be considered as out of the question 
under the present circumstances of the Church; but we have 
never heard any objection raised to the system of collecting under 
the Queen’s letters, except indeed to the objects for which those 
collections are sometimes raised, or the hands in which they have 
occasionally been placed. or instance, we believe that the col- 
lections on behalf of the fires at Quebee and St. John’s, New- 
foundland, and for the benefit of the starving Irish, were reluc- 
tantly contributed to by many persons; and dissatisfaction was 
felt in some quarters at the funds collected for Quebec being placed 
in the hands of sectarians. But still there is no objection on the 
whole to collections under the Queen’s letters; and this being the 
case, It seems that the way is plain and direct towards the crea- 
tion of additional funds for Church extension. 

At present we believe that three societies,—viz., the National 
Society, the Church Building Society, and the Propagation of the 
Gospel Society,—-are recommended by the Queen’s letters to the 
liberality of the Church; and that collections are made for each 
of them once in three years. There is thus a Queen’s letter every 
year for Church purposes. 

We cannot see any reason why a second letter should not be 
issued each year for Cuurcu EXTENSION. It may be, perhaps, 
apprehended that if a second collection were made every year, the 
amount of the collection for the societies above alluded to would 
fall short of its present amount. We feel assured that this would 
not be the ease. On the contrary, we have no doubt that the 
institution of a collection for Church extension would have a ten- 
dency to augment the collections for other purposes. The people 
at large will respond to appeals made to them, when the objects 
are unexceptionable ; and we are satisfied that if a Queen’s letter 
were hereafter to be issued each year, prescribing quarterly col- 
lections in every parish for Church societies, it would be cheerfully 
responded to by the Church, and that the amount now raised 
under Queen’s letters would be more than quadrupled. But we 
feel that it would be premature to offer any such proposal at pre- 
sent. Our people must be taught the wants of the Church, and 
the duty of giving, more fully than they now know them; and 
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they will thus be ready to meet the demands which ought to be 
made on them. 

Our suggestion, then, is, that one additional Queen's letter, for 
the present, should be issued annually for the promotion of Church 
extension. By this term we here understand, not the erection of 
churches or chapels, or schools, but the providing additional 
clergy (and lay agents, where necessary) in destitute localities, 

In order to carry out this object, we want a new society—a 
society for CuurcH EXTENSION. This society ought to be con- 
structed on the principle of representing the Church at large, 
The Sovereign should be its patron. The archbishops, bishops, 
and nobles of the land ought to be its president and other officers, 
The archdeacons, and other dignitaries of the Church, with the 
aid of some of the laity, ought to be its committee-men. In this 
society the Additional Curates’ Fund Society might perhaps 
merge itself. It might take into association all the similar local 
societies throughout England and Wales. It might promote the 
formation of branches in all the dioceses and archdeaconries. We 
should be glad to see the Pastoral-Aid Society, and the Addi- 
tional Curates’ Fund, merge in this general society for Church 
extension; but we do not feel confident that these societies would 
deem it advisable so to do, and it 1s no necessary feature in our 
lan: it would certainly have the advantage of making the sys- 
tem of the Church more uniform, and of removing jealousies which 
at present exist. But we see the difficulties which may arise, and 
therefore do not press this part of the plan. 

Before this society we suggest that every bishop should lay an 
accurate statement of the wants of his dioecese—that is, the num- 
ber of additional clergy and lay assistants indispensably requisite ; 
and that the available funds of the society be allotted amongst the 
dioceses in proportion to their wants; the distribution of the 
fund being left to the bishops, aided by committees consisting 
of the Church dignitaries and the principal laymen in each 
diocese. 

Were such a society instituted, there can be little doubt that 
it would be rei ina by subscriptions and donations to a large 
amount; and when to this was added the proceeds of a Queen’s 


letter every year, we should think that a fund would be annually 
at the disposal of the society for Church extension of at least 
50,000/. If this sum were applied to the payment of salaries to 
additional clergy from year to year, and in aid of local funds 
raised for that purpose, the amount disposable at once for the 
payment of additional curates would give a prodigious impulse to 
the cause of the Church. We feel convinced that scarcely less 
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than 1000 clergy would be thrown into the more populous districts 
of the country. 

A general Society for Church extension, such as we have sug- 
gested, is, we think, a real desideratum in the Church of England, 
and we cannot see any difficulties to prevent it. The cause is one 
which is very dear to multitudes of people in England. It is 
dispiriting to see nothing doing for its promotion, and so little 
hope of aid from the legislature, or from the Church’s property. 
The institution of a society for this object would, we think, lend 
new energy to the efforts which are making throughout the 
country ; and its effects would be so beneficial, that additional 
means would, we feel sure, be found before long for its increase. 

We do not think that the ‘* Additional Curates’ Fund,” excel- 
lent as its object is, can by any means supply the want which now 
exists. Its object is limited, and besides this, there is a kind of 
rival society, which would probably look with some degree of 
jealousy on the “ Curates’ Fund,” if it were made the sole society 
for Church extension. 

We have above said that by the term ‘‘ Church extension,” we 
understand an increase in the number of clergy. But we here 
take the term in its widest acceptation, as including bishops. We 
would not propose that the society should, either directly or indi- 
rectly, contribute to the support of bishops, but we would suggest 
that it should have as one of its objects, to obtain a sufficient 
number of bishops for the Church. There is at present no organ- 
ization whatever in the Church for promoting this object ; and yet 
it isone which most assuredly needs organization and combination 
among churchmen, while it is desirable that it should not be left 
to be advocated by any transient and temporary association, but 
should enlist in its support the permanent and comprehensive sup- 
port of the Church itself. The cause of National Education has 
not retrogressed because it has been headed by the National 
Society. Where should we now be, was it not for the efforts of 
that most praiseworthy Society? Let us then have a permanent 
organization for the increase of our bishops and our parochial 
clergy, and we shall find that the cause will be more prosperous 
than it has been, when left to mere individual or local exertions. 
In making an appeal for the support of the Church generally, it 
would certainly be only just and reasonable to show, that the pro- 
perty belonging to the Church has been made available, as far as pos- 
sible, for the promotion of Church objects. Much has been done, 
undoubtedly, in the application of the funds of sinecures to the 
more urgent necessities of the parochial clergy ; and the good 
resulting from that measure has not yet been fully accomplished. 
But we think that it is well deserving of consideration, whether 
VOL. VIII—NO. XV.—SEPT. 1847. 1. 
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more might not be effected by the property of the Church, and 
consistently with her general arrangements. Before we conclude 
this paper, we shall offer some suggestions on the subject of sine- 
cure preferments in cathedral and collegiate Churches, which may 
perhaps be deemed not unworthy of notice at the present crisis. 

It seems to us that the present crisis 1s one of the highest 
importance to the Church, and that on the judicious and active 
management of her affairs at this time, very great results are 
dependent. There are great questions affecting her, which are 
likely to engage the attention of the public ere long, and we 
earnestly trust that apathy, or fancied security, or a mistimed 
feeling of dignity, may not prevent the adoption of efforts com- 
mensurate to the occasion. The apparently divided state of the 
Church (we trust that division will not prevent the co-operation 
of churchmen for the welfare of the Church generally); the attacks 
in parliament on the Ecclesiastical Commission; the virulent radi- 
cal opposition to the increase of the episcopate; the exertions of 
sectarians to extend their own system, and to prevent the exten- 
sion of the Church; the important questions involved in the 
Bishopric of Manchester Bill ; are charged with important results 
on the welfare of the Church herself. 

That the Church of England has possessed a vantage ground 
over her opponents, in the possession of the episcopal sees of her 
ancient hierarchy, has long been felt by both friends and foes. It 
is something to have to contrast the succession of archbishops in 
the episcopal chairs of St. Augustine and St. Paulinus, with the 
strange and foreign titles of Romish “ Vicars Apostolic ;” and 
what authority bishops of ‘‘ Debra,” “‘ Chalcis,” or *“* Melipotamus,” 
can claim in England, is not very evident. This is a contrast 
which has been long and keenly felt by many of the English 
Romanists ; and many have been the ineffectual efforts which they 
have made, to induce the see of Rome to substitute bishops and 
archbishops possessed of the titles of the English hierarchy, for the 
system of ‘* Vicars Apostolic,” who derive their jurisdiction so 
entirely from the pope, that they might at any moment be deposed 
by simply withdrawing the papal license under which they act. But, 
though such attempts have hitherto been unsuccessful, for some 
secret reasons, we should think that the time cannot be very far 
distant, in which we shall see a rival hierarchy in England, usurp- 
ing the titles of English sees. The appointments of Romish 
archbishops and bishops in the colonies with titles derived from the 


countries in which they are settled, seems an indication of what 
is likely to be effected in England itself before long. Of course, 
such a step will not in reality alter the position of the respective 
parties, and the very novelty of the Romish hierarchy will, for a 
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long time, be successfully pleaded against its claims; but we must 
be prepared for the annoyances which would, in various ways, 
result from the usurpation of the titles of English bishoprics by 
Romanists. If report speaks true, very great efforts are now 
being made, with the object of introducing this innovation. 

But it is curious enough to find that English episcopal titles 
are not only coveted by Romanists, but by Wesleyan Methodists. 
In the pamphlet which we have placed the first on our list, a 
Wesleyan seriously proposes to appoint thirty-two bishops for the 
Methodists of Great Britain, a body which he estimates at a 
million ; two-thirds of the number being Aearers, and not mem- 
bers. The following is his proposal :— 


“We return to our subject—the duty and obligation of the British 
Wesleyan Church, in consideration of her object and mission, to provide 
more ministerial agency. We have endeavoured to show the advan- 
tages of a revived Methodism, and have glanced at the blessings in 
connexion with a localized and effective pastorate. There is, however, 
another class of ministers needed, we think, in our Churches; a class 
having duties analogous to those of bishops in other Churches. There | 
are in the spiritual territory of the British Wesleyan Church, thirty-two 
districts, viz.:— 

1. London; 2. Bedford and Northampton; 3. Kent; 4, Norwich 
and Lynn ; 5. Oxford; 6. Portsmouth; 7. Guernsey; 8. Devonport; 
9. Cornwall; 10. Exeter; 11. Bristol; 12. Bath; 13. First, South 
Wales; 14, Second, South Wales; 15. North Wales; 16. Birmingham 
and Shrewsbury; 17. Macclesfield; 18. Liverpool; 19. Manchester 
and Bolton; 20. Halifax and Bradford; 21. Leeds; 22. Sheffield ; 
23. Nottingham and Derby; 24. Lincoln; 25. Hull; 26. York; 
27. Whitby and Darlington ; 28. Newcastle ; 29. Carlisle; 30. Isle of 
Man ; 31. Edinburgh and Aberdeen; 32. Shetland.” | 


For each of these districts, the appointment of a localized 
bishop ‘is suggested. 


‘The office, we need not say, is a scriptural one, and so is the title. 
As to appropriateness, it would be idle to urge the claims of the 
latter any more than that of ‘reverend.’ Far be the thought that any 
political influence would be gained, even if possible, by its assumption ; 
but, of course, the impossibility precludes the necessity of professing to 
renounce all such desire or hope. The title and office must, of ne- 
cessity, be alone spiritual. 

“ The institution of bishops is, we contend, among the needs of the 
British Wesleyan Church, if a due regard be paid to her duties and 
mission. The Church requires, in these days, an order of men to take 
the general supervision of her work; to be in correspondence with 
each other and their president, and with bishops and ministers of other 
churches, on matters pertaining to the good of the Church universal, 
L2 
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with leisure to carry out the plans and instructions of Conference ; to 


superintend the labours of pastors and preachers; to assist in the direc- 
tion of the various institutions, religious, benevolent, and educational, 


within their respective districts; and, though last, not without im- 


portance, to exhibit the union of learning and piety ; and to assist in 
giving a tone to the literature of the Church. Each bishop should be 


provided with a lay secretary, who might occasionally be employed in 
his district, in attending to connexional funds, and other mere secular 
business.” —pp. 47—49. 


There would be, in fact, nothing inconsistent with the princi- 
les of Wesleyan Methodism in appointing bishops; for Wesley 
timeelf consecrated Dr. Coke a bishop; and in America the 
Methodists have continued to appoint bishops up to the present 
day. And in the increasing disposition manifested by sectarians 
to imitate the institutions of the Church, we may see reasons for 
thinking that such a proposal as that which is made by the author 
of the pamphlet alluded to, will hereafter be adopted. 

Measures like this unquestionably tend to consolidate the ec- 
clesiastical polity, and to promote the discipline and the effective- 
ness of parties who are hostile to the Church. The increase of 
chief pastors in a Church is a source of encouragement to all its 
members, and tends, as we know from experience, to augment 
indefinitely the efficiency of the whole body. And, therefore, it 
is impossible for the Church of England not to regard with dis- 
satisfaction the institution and increase of rival hierarchies. In 
the course of the last eight or ten years, the Romish Vicars 
Apostolic in England, bearing episcopal titles, have been doubled 
in number ; and it is supposed that they are now about to be in- 
creased. There are, we believe, ten Romish bishops at present 
stationed in England, for the care of a communion which, pro- 
bably, amounts to half a million in number, but which its own 
most extravagant estimates do not raise to above a million. 

If we look to America, where the Church is at liberty to de- 
velop her organization, we observe a hierarchy consisting of thirty 
bishops presiding over 1400 clergy, and from one to two millions 
of people, and we see that hierarchy increasing year by year, 80 
that in the course of forty years it has multiplied six or seven- 
fold. At the beginning of this century, we believe, there were 
only four or five bishops in America, where there are now thirty. 

While, however, the opponents of the Church of England, and 
branches of the Church of England, are permitted to augment 
the number of their bishops and pastors according to the exigen- 
cies of the times, the Church of England herself can, with diffi- 
culty, preserve her ancient sees; and only succeeds, after a 
struggle of unexampled bitterness in the House of Commons, in 
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obtaining one additional see, after the lapse of three centuries, in 
which her population has more than trebled ! 

We must say, that it seems to be a peculiar hardship and 

ievance, that while all religious communions in the country are 

rmitted to make such arrangements as they deem advisable, for 
the efficient management of their spiritual affairs, the unanimous 
wish of the Church of England is to be met by insult, vexatious 
opposition, and in a spirit of bitterness unexampled in parliament- 
ary proceedings. It would seem to have been the object of the 
Radical opponents of that bill, to intimidate the government from 
any measures for the benefit of the Church. In their crusade 
against the Church, they received the aid of Sir James Graham, 
and other adherents of Sir Robert Peel; and the ministers who 
had introduced this measure for the benefit of the Church, relin- 
quished that portion of it which related to the foundation of three 
additional bishoprics. 

What may be the meaning of this relinquishment, we cannot 
exactly discern. It may be that the minister intends to bring 
forward a more distinct and definite proposal for the increase of 
bishoprics than was comprised in the clause which was relin- 
quished in the Bishopric of Manchester Bill. But we cannot help 
suspecting and fearing that such a proposal will not be again 
brought forward by the present ministry. The elections are now 
over ; and, without imputing interested motives to the minister, 
we still feel that one stimulus which might have induced him to 
court the approbation of the Church is at an end. Then, again, 
the position of the minister may not be so triumphant in the new 
parliament as to enable him to provoke a violent opposition from 
any section of the House of Commons: and therefore we remain 
of the opinion, notwithstanding what has occurred, that the 
Church must depend on her own exertions to obtain the necessary 
augmentation of her hierarchy, or to carry any other measures for 
her extension. 

We feel convinced, that wnless public opinion manifests itself in 
every way in favour of the increase in the episcopate, that most 
important point will not be gained. In the late debates in the House 
of Commons, several of the opponents of the measure observed, 
that the country in general had expressed no wish on the subject, 
and that the motion came from the bishops only. | We know, of 
course, the total untruth of such assertions; but still it would, 
we think, have been well if the supporters of the measure could 
have appealed to petitions in its favour from the universities, the 
clergy, and the parishes of England and Wales. The sees of 
Bangor and St. Asaph were saved by the exertions of Lord Powis; 
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but it cannot be denied, that the expression of public opinion in 
the shape of petitions to both Houses of Parliament, lent a very 
effective support to the cause which he pleaded. 

It is obvious that there is a party which is bitterly opposed to 
any increase of the episcopate in England. We cannot doubt 
that this opposition is secretly instigated by the Dissenters and 
Romanists, who have no pretence themselves for appearing as 
open opponents of the measure. They are doubtless hostile to 
the increase of the episcopate for exactly the same reason which 
renders it desirable to the Church; viz. its tendency to promote 
the efficiency of the Church. However this may be, there is 
evidently a body, small indeed in numbers, but bitter and deter- 
mined in its animosity, which will oppose any measure for the 
increase of the English episcopate ; and this body, small as it is, 
has obliged the minister to dake, if not to relinquish his plan of 
adding i bishoprics to the present number, although the pro- 
posal was introduced with all the qualifications which were thought 
necessary to render it oy at to a “liberal” House of Com- 
mons. No seats in the House of Lords were sought for; no 
charge was imposed on the taxes. The Church was to supply the 
funds, and to receive no increase of political power in return; 
and yet the measure was opposed with a virulence and an assiduity 
almost unexampled in parliamentary history. 

We are not seeking to promote the political influence or power 
of the Church; we are simply endeavouring to promote her spi- 
ritual efficiency,—to place her clergy under more immediate 
superintendence of their superiors,—to make the Church more 
effective for the instruction of the ignorant, the consolation of the 
afflicted, and the reclaiming of the vicious; and yet our efforts 
are to be met by the most virulent and assiduous opposition. 
We trust that all feeling of justice and fairness has not vanished, 
and that the claims of the Church will not long be thus resisted. 

We have had many examples before us, in the last few years, 
of the benefits derived to the Church from the appointment of 
additional bishops. In the colonies the results have, of course, 
been most striking. But, to show that similar effects in their 
degree may be expected in England itself, we would merely point 
to the state of things in the diocese of Ripon, which the excellent 
bishop of that diocese has described in his reeent Charge. It 
must, indeed, be a matter of unfeigned rejoicing to the Church to 
observe the progress which has been made in this diocese since its 
institution only ten years since; and which must be attributed, 


7 — small degree, to the assistance and the labours of a resident 
ishop. 
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‘In 1886, there appear to have been in this diocese 295 incums 
bents, 80 curates, 300 churches and chapels, and 180 glebe-houses, 
with 47 of the clergy non-resident. 

“In 1846, we find 370 churches and chapels, and 225 glebe-houses, 
360 incumbents, and 120 curates, and only 27 non-resident clergy ; 
showing an increase of 70 churches and chapels, besides 36 fresh school- 
rooms licensed for Divine worship in remote hamlets, containing accom- 
modation for about 6000 persons; 100 additional clergy, with 45 new 
parsonage-houses built; while there has been a decrease in the number 
of non-resident clergy by about one-half. 

As regards the erection of schools, the advance has been still more 
striking; for although the number of them does not exceed 76, yet, as 
they afford accommodation for nearly 30,000 children, it is clear that in 
this department we are gaining on the increase of our population; for 
this number will represent a population of at least 240,000, an amount 
far exceeding any addition which can have accrued during that period.” 


These happy results are not, of course, to be attributed merely 
to the institution of a new bishopric at Ripon; doubtless they 
would have been in some degree realized, if the diocese had 
remained without separate organization ; but still there cannot be 
any reasonable doubt that the appointment of a bishop, charged 
with the especial care of the diocese of Ripon, has tended largely 
to the promotion of the Church’s cause. In facilitating the 
intercourse of the clergy with their ecclesiastical superior,—in 
bringing them more immediately under his notice and observation, 
—in promoting the legitimate influence of the episcopate with 
the lay members of the Church, and thus drawing orth their aid, 
—the appointment of a bishop for that extensive district of the 
diocese of York must have exercised a very powerful influence in 
bringing about the good results which oc bas seen. 

On this subject we gladly avail ourselves of the language of the 
Bishop of Ripon in his recent Charge, because it must carry with 
it far more weight than any expression of our opinions could have ; 
and we feel the highest gratification in placing on record in our 
pages the expression of sentiments so worthy of the responsible 
and solemn office with which the author has been invested, and 
which he has so well filled. 


‘Proceeding beyond the limits of our own diocese, we cannot but 
acknowledge it to be a subject of mutual congratulation, that the legis- 
lature has at length publicly sanctioned the principle, that some addition 
to the number of bishops in England and Wales is necessary for the 
efficient government and oversight of our Church. The only marvel is, 
that this recognition should have been so tardy ; and that, in these days, 
the only expedient for providing more effectual episcopal superintendence 
for the more populous districts should at first have been found in the 
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union of ancient sees. It was throughout my own deliberate conviction, 
that in the case of the dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor, that union 
never could take place; that the growing desire for an increased epis- 
copacy was running counter to the spirit of an arrangement which 
seemed to regard such extension as hopeless, and merely cast about for 
the best means of adjusting more equitably the very disproportionate 
labours of the respective dioceses, without altering the existing number 
of bishops.” ae Me 

‘‘ The Reports, however, of the first ecclesiastical commission, and the 
subsequent eractments based upon them, so far from leading the minds 
of churchmen to acquiesce in the conclusion that any further enlarge- 
ment was impracticable, served but to invite reflection to the subject. 
The retrospect of the past, and the fact that, although the population 
had nearly quadrupled since the Reformation, not one bishop had been 
added to the number of the Church’s spiritual rulers since the reign of 
Henry VIII., has led, as might most reasonably be expected, to the 
almost unanimous conviction, that a further division of our sees, and a 
still further multiplication of the number of those who are to take the 
oversight of the Church, are necessary for its efficient government. 

* And history tells us, that Henry VIII. had matured a plan for in- 
creasing the number of bishops to sixty-six, and it was to have been 
carried into execution by the endowment of twenty additional sees, as 
well as the appointment of twenty-six suffragan bishops. The act 
which provided for the creation of suffragans was passed in the year 
1534. It continues to this day in our Statute-book, and in it are 
enumerated the twenty-six localities which were to become their seats ; 
but so much has the relative population of different places changed, 
that Hull is the only town in Yorkshire included in the list, while in 
Lancashire there is not one named. For all practical purposes, there- 
fore, that act is, at the present moment, little more than a dead letter, 
save in so far as it strengthens the argument, @ fortiori, for the increase 
of the episcopate in these our days, when our population is multiplying 
to so overwhelming an amount.” 


The bishop thus satisfactorily meets one of the objections 
which was raised by the Radical party, in the recent debates on 
the Bishopric of Manchester Bill. It is exactly the sort of reply 
which is suited to the understandings of such men. 


“It is often urged, in answer to this plea for increasing the number 
of the chief or subordinate pastors of our Church, that it is invalid, 
seeing that the various dissenting bodies bear so large a proportion to 
the whole. But you will yourselves be fully conscious, my reverend 
brethren, that the labours of the clergy are not limited to those alone 
who are regularly in communion with our Church; and that a large 
share of your time and toil is often bestowed on persons who are more 
or less connected with other religious communities. As an answer to 
this current objection, it may be interesting to you to gather from 
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the abstract of the registration returns some approximation to the ratio 
which the members of the Church of England bear to the rest of the 
people. The calculation refers to England and Wales alone, and it 
appears, that in a given year, since the Registration Act was passed, of 
the marriages performed, ninety per cent. were solemnized in the Church 
of England; of those who were interred, eighty-five per cent. were 
buried according to her rites, and by her ministers ; and of those bap- 
tized, seventy per cent. were admitted into the Church according to the 
form prescribed by our Liturgy.” 


In reply to the arguments of such persons as Sir James Graham, 
who look upon the episcopal office as one which involves a very 
moderate amount of labour, and who are apparently of opinion that 
the number of bishops ought to be diminished instead of increased, 
the Bishop of Ripon thus replies, in language which is not more 
eloquent than true : 


** If we look merely to the vast addition which is year by year made 
to the numbers of our people, we should infer the necessity of a cor- 
responding increase, not only of the parochial clergy, but also of those 
whose province it is to take the oversight of the Church : this, however, 
would give but an imperfect view of the bearings of the case, as regards 
the episcopate; for the labours of that body may be said to increase, 
as it were, in a geometrical proportion. The increased zeal and ac- 
tivity of the parochial clergy, which I cannot but acknowledge with 
feelings of thankfulness and admiration, throws an additional burden 
on their diocesans, which they rejoice, indeed, to bear, so Jong as health 
and strength are granted them to support it. No one can be acquainted 
with the internal operations of a diocese, without perceiving that the 
existence of those numerous societies, which have been founded within 
the last few years to aid the Church in carrying out her spiritual minis- 
trations, whether belonging to one diocese alone or embracing all 
equally, while they constantly demand the bishop’s counsel and super- 
intendence, furnish occasion for an indefinite increase of correspondence 
with his clergy on the various subjects connected with them. 

‘If, indeed, the Church expects her bishops to act merely as the 
censors and correctors of their clergy, and to discharge a certain round 
of prescribed official duties, which may be measured by the public eye, 
and are patent to universal observation, it might perhaps be questioned 
whether their numbers were not commensurate with their functions ; 
and yet, in the matter of confirmations alone, it were much to be de- 
sired (according to my own impression at least) that they could be 
more frequent, and that the numbers assembled, which have been 
already lessened by the division of districts, might be still more reduced 
by further subdivision, were not this incompatible with the pressure of 
other obligations. But if the episcopate is to be regarded by our 
people generally, not merely as a name, but as a living reality, a vital 
energizing principle; if our bishops are to identify themselves with 
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their clergy and their people—to throw their hearts and minds into 
their dioceses—to be known among their flocks as St. Paul was among 
his—to be the friends, the fathers, and the counsellors of their clergy— 
advising them in their difficulties, arbitrating in differences, peace- 
makers when their influence can avail, resolving cases of conscience 
when propounded, forwarding by their counsel every good work and 
labour of love ;—if they are to be able to judge with their own eyes as 
to the practical working of each clergyman in his parish—to strengthen 
their hands in their hours of trial and perplexity—to encourage the 
timid and arouse the lukewarm—to let each congregation hear from 
time to time, from their own lips, the words of eternal truth, and the 
poor parents of every parish see that, besides their own appointed 
minister, there is the chief pastor of the diocese, who cares for the souls 
of their children, and is furthering plans for their spiritual benefit :— 
if, | say, these weighty charges really press upon a bishop, I know not 
who can be sufficient for these things, according to the present consti- 
tution of our dioceses. To say that I am myself unequal to such a 
burden, would avail but little in the argument, for I can well anticipate 
the ready reply ; but I do conscientiously believe that the exertion of 
body and mind, which a full response to all these demands, in addition 
to his ordinary official duties, must require, would be far beyond the 
usual average of physical strength and mental ability. 

‘*Nor is the picture which I have here attempted to draw the creature 
merely of my own imagination. Such is the portrait presented to us 
by historians and biographers of those great and good men who, in 
times when the numbers of their flock admitted of it, have best adorned 
that high office by the holiness of their lives, and the abundance of 
their labours, and whose praise is in all the Churches. Such is the 
view taken of a bishop's duties by the framers of our services, and such 
are the obligations imposed upon us by our vows of consecration. Therein 
we promised to instruct the people committed to our care out of the 
Holy Scriptures, teaching and exhorting with wholesome doctrine; as 
well as to maintain and set forward, as much as shall lie in us, quiet- 
ness, love, and peace among all men. Therein prayer was offered for 
us, that we might be evermore ready to spread abroad the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the glad tidings of reconciliation with God. Therein 
were we charged to hold up the weak, to heal the sick, to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to bring again the outcasts, and to seek the lost. Therein 
were we warned, by the injunction of St. Paul, that we should be ‘ apt 
to teach ;’ and, by his example, that we should ‘feed the Church of 
God which He hath purchased with his blood.’ We are reminded how 
St. Paul taught publicly, and from house to house, and ceased not to 
warn every one, night and day, with tears; and how he was willing to 
part with life itself, if he could but finish with joy that ministry which 
he had received of the Lord Jesus—the ministry of the Gospel of the 
grace of God.” 


These are, indeed, worthy views of the high responsibilities of 
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the episcopal office ; and the enunciation of these doctrines ‘at 
the present day will do more to enlist the sympathies of all 
earnest-minded persons within the Church, than any other argu- 
ment which could be advanced in behalf of an increased e iscopate. 
We want more bishops, not merely for the relief of individual 
relates—not merely to have more frequent confirmations or or- 
‘nations, or to exercise a more efficient control over the clergy— 
but in order to enable the bishops themselves to perform those 
duties which are the principal and leading parts of their office, 
and which have reference to the cure of souls. The bishops are 
not merely successors of the apostles in authority, by the impo- 
sition of hands, but they succeed to the apostolical duties, cares, 
and labours. And how beautifully does the Bishop of Ripon 
pursue this subject :— 


Passing from the Service of Consecration itself, we cannot glance 
at the Epistles of St. Paul without observing how fully these lineaments 
are filled up, in all their practical detail, in the cause of his general 
oversight over the whole of his flock. From them we learn his deep 
sympathy with his people in all their trials, either from within or from 
without. ‘Who is weak,’ says he, ‘and I am not weak? who is 
offended, and I burn not?’ He tells them, that though absent from the 
body, he was present in the spirit, being comforted in their comfort— 
his joy being the joy of them all: how his people were in his heart, to 
live and die with them, to spend and be spent for them: how he ex- 
horted and comforted them as a father doth his children; was gentle 
among them, even as a nurse cherisheth her children ; being affection- 
ately desirous of them, and willing to impart to them not the 
von of God only, but his own soul also, because they were so dear 
to him. 

‘And while the records of Holy Scripture, the language of the Church, 
as well as the lives of them who have shone forth as the brightest pat- 
terns to such as should come after them, all witness to the same truth 
as to our duties and our office, 1 must be permitted to add yet one 
more testimony. You are, yourselves, my Rev. brethren, in some 
degree responsible for what I have written, for you have yourselves 
taught me, during the ten years’ intercourse I have had the happiness 
of holding with you, that such is the estimate you entertain of what 
a bishop’s functions should be, and such the relations in which you 
would fain have your diocesan stand towards you. This relation I 
feel it indeed a privilege to hold, while the one painful reflection 
which accompanies it, is the utter impossibility, arranged as our dioceses 
now are, of realizing all that is involved in it, coupled with the recol- 
lection of the necessarily imperfect manner in which its obligations have 
already been discharged, as well as the anticipation that they must be 
yet more imperfectly fulfilled when increasing years and declining 
strength shall have further impaired the ability to perform them. 
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“The time seems to have arrived, my Rev. brethren, when the 
Church of England will be called upon to decide whether she be con- 
tent to acquiesce in the position that she shall have overseers who can 
take no such effectual oversight of the flock as her services contemplate ; 
that the evils which have resulted from this state of things, shall not 
only continue without a remedy, but shall be indefinitely aggravated, 
as the population of the country increases, and this, without any hope 
of mitigation. Surely, my Rev. brethren, that such a state of things 
should be perpetuated, is morally impossible. It never can be, that 
while every other religious community in this country has full liberty 
to multiply the number of its superior functionaries, according to the 
requirements of the times, as the general body increases, and the 
subordinate ministers are consequently multiplied, the Church of 
England shall be the only one proscribed from ever adding to the 
amount of her spiritual rulers—alone denied the power of adapting her- 
self to existing exigencies, and of giving free scope to all her various 
energies. The principle of periodical increase has happily been recog- 
nized in the gradual development of our Church in the colonies ; and 
I never can believe but that it will likewise, from time to time, be 
acted upon in the economy of the Church at home *.” 

We offer no apology for these lengthened extracts from the 
Bishop of Ripon’s Charge. Every Churchman must feel most 
grateful for the expression of such admirable sentiments, and at 
a crisis when they are of unusual importance. The episcopate 
has been openly designated in the House of Commons as very 
little better than a sinecure. We suppose, that on the same 
authority, the duties of the parish priest would be limited to read- 
ing a sermon and prayers on Sundays. If such be the opinions 
entertained by Sir James Graham and Sir Robert Peel, we need 
not wonder at the opposition which they have offered to the pre- 
servation of the Welsh dioceses, or the ridicule with which they 
met Mr. Frewen’s proposal for an increase in the episcopal sees. 
The Church must be prepared to expect from these soi-disant 
Conservatives, and their immediate followers, no kind of support 
in her efforts to obtain the necessary augmentation to the episco- 

vate. From the Radicals she will meet a virulent opposition. 
‘rom the Whigs, a support which depends solely on the will of 
the minister. rom the Protectionists, we cannot exactly say 
what her hopes may be ; but we believe that this party steadily 
supported her in the debates on the bishopric of Manchester ; 
and we suppose that they are more likely to befriend her than 
any other party at present. 

But the Church is not a body which ought to seek for the aid 
of parties. If she is obliged to seek for their aid, she will assuredly 


* St. James’s Chronicle, September 14, 1847. 
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fail. Her strength lies in the manifestation of her wishes. If 
the Church feels strongly on the subject, and acts accordingly, it 
will be impossible to withhold her claims. No ministry, and no 

rty which hopes to govern this country, will, in the present 
state of things, decidedly oppose what the Church, with a united 
voice, requires. It is for this reason that we urge the necessity 
of organization and union in the Church for the promotion of 
Church extension, and an increase in the episcopate. We think 
that the exigencies of the times require a special Association for 
these objects; and we feel assured that, under the guidance of 
the heads of the Church, who are deeply interested in this cause, 
and unanimous in its support, the efforts of that society would 
be crowned with speedy and remarkable success. 

The point to be aimed at by the Church is, we think, a LARGE 
increase in the number of bishops. Let her not be ashamed or 
afraid to seek for such a number of episcopal sees as shall be fully 
adequate to her wants. Let her not rest satisfied with four 
or half a dozen episcopal sees, but state at once, and openly, the 
fullest amount of her expectations. The principle having now 
been established, that the episcopal body may be augmented 
according to exigencies, it only remains for the Church and her 
friends to press that principle to its legitimate conclusions. The 
establishment of the see of Manchester in addition to the former 
hierarchy, is a step of the highest importance in this point of 
view. We feel the force of the objections which have been raised 
to the system of rotation in parliamentary seats, established by 
that bill. It would have been safer, as a precedent, to have a 
pointed a bishop without any seat. in parliament. Undoubtedly 
the present arrangement, which was, we believe, originally pro- 
posed by the Bishop of Salisbury, has the advantage of placing 
the new bishop more on an equality in temporal rank with the 
rest of his brethren; but the arrangement is one which we do 
not think the most desirable that could have been proposed. It 
has certainly the disadvantage of interfering with the parlia- 
mentary seats (with five exceptions) of those ancient sees whose 
successive incumbents have sat in the great councils of England 
from the times of the heptarchy. This is no a evil, in our 
opinion. The seats of the hierarchy in the House of Lords 
depend on prescriptive right, except in the case of the sees erected 
by Henry VIII. This right is interfered with by the new ar- 
rangements. We should have thought it safer (in case parlia- 
mentary rank be held in some shape indispensable to the episcopal 
dignity), that an effort should have been made to gain two or 
three additional seats in parliament, to which the non-parlia- 
mentary prelates might have elected some of their number ; or, if 
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this had been impracticable, that the see of Ripon and the sees 
founded by Henry VIII. (Gloucester, Peterborough, Chester, 
Oxford), as the latest founded, should have been placed (at their 
next vacancy) on a level with the sees hereafter to be created ; 
and that five parliamentary seats should have been made elective, 
and thus furnished a representation for the five bishoprics referred 
to, and for all the new sees. This would, we think, have been a 
safer and better mode of providing for this case than that which 
has been actually adopted, the result of which may be, that in 
the course of a few years the a in the House of Lords may 
be, in the great majority of cases, bishops of new sees, while the 
ancient sees whose pastors have sat in parliament for a thousand 
years, are, for the most part, excluded. 

This is an evil certainly, but we do not feel very anxious on 
the subject, because we trust that the benefit derived to the 
Church from the establishment of the principle of an increase in the 
episcopate, and the removal of the difficulty of parliamentary 
seats, will incalculably outweigh any evils resulting from a weaken- 
ing of the legal argument in support of seats in parliament. As 
regards those seats in parliament, we should rather feel their loss 
an evil as indicating a disposition hostile to the Church, and as 
tending to the general disruption of connexion between the 
Church and State, than as a great positive loss to the Church. If 
parliamentary seats have their advantages, they have also their 
disadvantages—they tend to secularize the episcopal office, and 
they remove bishops from their dioceses more than is desirable. 
But there is, of course, a benefit in having representatives of 
religion in the great council of the nation. The mere temporal 
rank and station conferred by them, we do not value very highly. 

The question then is, in our opinion, of subordinate import- 
ance ; but the Church ought to lose no time in pressing for an 
ample increase to her hierarchy; such an increase as will place 
the episcopate in a condition fully to discharge its duties. A 
diocese like Ripon ought to be divided. We have the assurance 
of the excellent and active prelate at its head, that the diocese is 
too large for him to perform the duties of a bishop in such a 
manner as he deems essential: and if this be the case with Ripon, 
which is not one of the largest of the dioceses, what are we to say 
of such dioceses as Exeter, London, Lincoln, Manchester, Nor- 
wich, Lichfield, and many others? We feel assured that sixty 
bishops would be few enough for the effectual management of the 
twelve thousand churches of England and Wales. We are of 
opinion that an average of more than two hundred clergy, and 
near three hundred thousand souls, would afford to every bishop a 
large and ample sphere of employment; tasking the utmost powers 
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of body and mind to keep up with the demands of duty. With 
such an augmentation in the episcopate, the duties of a bisho 
would assume a different character in the eyes of the world. 
The episcopal office would be able to develope its more important 
features; it would become more than a jurisdiction; it would 
become a mission, an apostolate, carrying the truths of the 
Gospel throughout the land, administering the sacraments ; 
strengthening, correcting, encouraging, in all parts. Differences 
would be settled by personal examination on the spot, and ami- 
cable intercourse. Confieniabions would be annual, and more 
candidates would be prepared for annual confirmations than are now 
presented triennially. This is no mere fancy. It is a fact, that 
in one of the principal dioceses, where confirmations are now 
administered annually, the numbers are greater on each occasion 
than they used to be when they were only triennial. And every 
parochial clergyman will feel the advantages derived from con- 
firmation by bringing him in contact with a portion of his flock, 
whom he finds it otherwise most difficult to influence in any way. 
Young persons, at the age when good impressions are of the 
highest importance, are placed under a course of pastoral instruc- 
tion; and, could this opportunity be offered annually, many who 
now defer their confirmation, and are afterwards prevented by 
various causes, would be added to the number. The duties of 
the episcopate would not, we firmly believe, become less onerous 
than they now are, if the number of bishops were ten times as 
great as it is. The only result of the increase would be, that its 
efficiency would be far greater than it is at present. 

In connexion with this subject, and with Church extension, we 
are desirous of submitting to consideration, whether, consistently 
with the efficiency of the Cathedral establishments, and their original 
design and purpose, they may not be made more conducive to the 
general benefit of the Church of England than they are at present, 
even under the regulations of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
In order to lay this question fairly before the reader, it seems 
necessary to enter into a short survey of the history of these 
establishments, abridged from the learned work of Thomassinus 
on the discipline of the Church. 

During the first six centuries of Christianity, the bishop, priests, 
and deacons of the principal church of a diocese resided indeed in 
the city where their church was situated, but they did not, in 
general, form a community, living in the same house. Eusebius 
of Vercell, Augustine, and some other bishops, in the fifth and 
following century, began to form religious communities of their 
clergy, in imitation of the monastic institute of Coenobites, which 
at that time took root in the Church; but their example was not 
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nerally followed. The priests. and deacons formed one body, of 


-which the bishop was the head; and the Church was governed by 


the united action of this body, the priests and deacons being the 
ordinary council of the bishop. In this body we see the origin of 
cathedral chapters. They were supported out of the common 
pronerty of the Church, of which the bishop had the chief ad- 
ministration. They were bound to strict residence; and as there 
were no benefices, but merely salaries as means of support, there 


were no pluralities. The bishop and the presbyters were all in- 


vested with the cure of souls: the bishop was so strictly bound to 
preach and minister in his cathedral church, that ordinarily no 
one else either preached or administered the sacraments. of bap- 
tism and the eucharist. It was unusual for the presbyters to 
preach in the presence of their bishop, so peculiarly was he con- 
sidered to be bound to preach the Gospel. The presbyters, who 
constituted the chapter under the bishop’s superintendence, were 
all engaged in the parochial duties of visiting the sick, adminis- 
tering the rites of the Church, and the other usual branches of 
pastoral duties. ‘The cathedral church was frequently the only 
church in a city, and the priests and deacons were so many 
assistants of the bishop, in the care of his ‘‘ parish” or diocese. 

When there were several churches, besides the cathedral, they 
were served by the clergy of the cathedral. Thus the Emperor 
Justinian, in one of his Novell regulating the number of priests 
and clergy at Constantinople, inferms us that the three churches 
dependent on the shinai church were served in order by its 
clergy. In fact, all the churches of the city and country were 
originally a kind of chapels attached to the cathedral, and served 
by its clergy. In the time of Pope Innocentius I., the presbyters 
who officiated in the chapels or parish churches of Rome were not 
permitted to consecrate the eucharist; but the sacrament was 
sent to them from the principal church, where the pope himself 
officiated. 

Thus the clergy of the cathedral church in each diocese were 
always engaged in pastoral duties ; and the adoption of the new 
rules and regulations, which began in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies to become general in the West, did not affect the essential 
character of their office. From that time the priests and deacons 
of the cathedral began to be entitled canonici,—a term derived 
from the “ canon” or “ matricula” of the Church, in which their 
names were inscribed on being admitted to their benefices. 

The canonici, or canons, were merely the priests and deacons 
of the Church, no longer permitted to live separately, but brought 
together into a monastery, over which the bishop presided as 
abbot. The rule under which the canons lived was compiled by 
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Chrodogangus, Bishop of Metz, and was taken from the monastic 
rules aT he clergy were brought under this rule in France in the 
time of Charlemagne, and somewhat later in other countries; but 
the regulation was not long-lived, for in the thirteenth century 
the cathedral clergy had very generally relinquished their residence 
at the cathedrals, and the distinction began to be introduced 
between canons residentiary, and prebendaries or canons non- 
residentiary. The cathedral monasteries were thus deserted by 
many of the canons, and the funds which had been employed in 
the support of as many canons as possible on monastic fare, were 
divided and appropriated to the particular canons for life, without 
the power of a except in case of some serious offence ; so that 
the canons ceased to receive maintenance or salaries, and became 

d of permanent benefices. This, however, did not neces- 
sarily relieve them from the cure of souls, or make them sine- 
curists. It was only by the gradual foundation and endowment 
of parochial churches in the cathedral cities that the chapters of 
canons were at length left without any flocks to tend ; and they 
thus became sinecures, which were held with other benefices in 
plurality. 

That canons have been, in the course of ages, placed in a posi- 
tion to enjoy what is called “ learned leisure,” was certainly not a 
result contemplated by the Church at any time. We have fre- 
ain heard it stated that chapters were intended especially for 

e maintenance of a “ sidenad ” ministry. We are convinced 
that this is a very great mistake. To say that the clergy of the 
cathedral were always expected to be superior men, because of 
their position as the more immediate council of the bishop, would 
be true; but to say that chapters were intended to be places of 
learned leisure, in which the clergy were to be relieved from the bur- 
then of the cure of souls, would not be correct. The presbyters or 
canons of the cathedral were, in their original institution, and for a 
long series of ages, a body of clergy engaged under the bishop in 
the pastoral care of the people of the cathedral city. The sinecure 
character which they have acquired is an innovation. We will 
not call it @ corruption, though the practice of the Church has, in 
fact, gone far towards proving it such; for from the moment that 
canons were divested of the cure of souls in their original sphere 
of action, they assumed it elsewhere; so that it is rare indeed, in 
the Church history of England at least, for some centuries past, 
to find instances of canons of cathedrals who were not engaged in 
pastoral duties by holding parochial benefices along with their 
canonries. This universal practice seems to arise from a feeling 
in the Church, that it is undesirable to have benefices which are 
wholly severed from the cure of souls, To place a body of priests 
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in the cathedral, and to cut them off entirely from the cure of 

souls, was felt to be in some way inconsistent with the character 

of a Christian ministry. If, when the canonries became sinecures, 

their holders had been excluded from holding parochial benefices 

; elsewhere, the chief engagements entered into at ordination could 

not have been fulfilled. A body of clergy left merely ‘‘ at leisure,” 

and constrained to form a society without any employment except 

that of attending the services of the cathedral church, would be 

placed in a position most disadvantageous and distressing to 

Christian zeal and charity. No really sincere and devoted labourer 

; in the Lord’s vineyard could be expected to relinquish the privi- 

i leges and blessings of a parochial ministry, for a position in which 

ai he was excluded from the cure of souls. Hence arose the obvious 

necessity for permitting canonries to be held with parochial pre- 

1 ferments. The endowment of parochial churches in the cities 

ae gradually deprived the cathedrals of their congregations. It 

ae became the duty of the people, which was urged on them by their 

) pastors, to attend their parish churches; and thus these noble 

cathedral churches which adorn the land were in the event 

a attended by smaller congregations than the parish churches 
around them. 

All this was connected with the system which made canons 
sinecurists, and which deprived the bishop himself of the imme- 
diate cure of souls, and left him at liberty to fix his residence 
{ in any part of his diocese where his temporalities might be 
! situated, 
| Ilere, then, is a very great change in the discipline of the 
aie Chureh—a change which has had its disadvantages as well as its 

advantages. And with the system thus constructed in the course 

of ages the Church has to deal in the present day. Some persons 

have been of opinion that the [eelesiastical Commissioners did 
\] not introduce the reform which was most urgently needed in the 
eathedral chapters, and which would have consisted in bringing 
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their members into permanent residence. It has been argued, 
that to restore the residence of a body of canons in the cathedral 
HF city, and to give them the superintendence of seminaries, or to 
iat set them at leisure for the composition of theological works, would 


have been realizing the original intentions of their foundation. 
Undoubtedly the Ecclesiastical Commissioners did very little in 
the way of reforming the chapters. Their office extended chiefly 
' to applying the funds of those chapters to parochial purposes. 
Chey contented themselves with the reduction of the numbers of 

CANONS, and with the arrangements consequent thereupon, and 
which were absolutely essential to secure the performance of 
divine service in the eathedrals. ‘Their object was to leave the 
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system as much as possible as they found it, merely removing its 
decided abuses, such as the unnecessarily large income of some of 
these sinecures, and the power of holding them in plurality with 
any number of benefices. 

And in this probably the Commissioners judged rightly ; for it 
is unquestionably desirable to make as little change as possible in 
the general discipline of the Church; and had they acted on the 
suggestions of those who urged the restoration of the chapters as 
bodies of clergy engaged in learned pursuits, they would not, after 
all, have placed the chapters in their ancient position, a position 
far more dignified and more influential than they now hold. 
It would not have restored to them the cure of souls in the cathe- 
dral city ; it would not have brought back the bishop into resi- 
dence, investing him with the chief ministry of the Word in his 
cathedral church, surrounded there by his presbytery and his 
deacons ; it would not have restored the unity of the Church, in 
bringing the body of the faithful into connexion with their mother 
Church. The chapters brought together under the presidency of 
their dean, and not their dishop—for the pursuit of learning, not 
for the cure of souls, would have presented a picture as unlike 
that of ancient times as could well have been imagined. 

It is, however, not to be wondered at, that, looking at the use 
which might be made of canonries, even in their present condition 
as sinecures, persons should be inclined to persuade themselves 
that such must have been the design of chapters. The notion is 
very widely spread, that stalls in cathedrals were instituted for the 
especial encouragement of ‘learning ;” but from the facts we 
have stated this is obviously an error. 

Before we advance further, it may be worth while to notice 
briefly the origin of Deans of cathedral churches. It has been 
already observed, that, for many centuries after the foundation of 
the Church, the clergy of the cathedral consisted of the bishop, 
the presbyters or canons, and the deacons. The archdeacon was 
the chief of the deacons, and was the bishop’s vicar. Such was 
the diocesan hierarchy for eight or ten centuries. The bishop 
himself was the president of the chapter; its members assisted 
him in the cure of souls, and he deliberated with them in council 
> all ener: affecting the temporalities and spiritualities of the 

wureh. 

But when bishops began to be more occupied with temporal 
cares than formerly, and to be called away from their cathedral 
cities more frequently, it beeame necessary to nominate a head of 
the chapter, who might regulate its discipline during the absence 
of the bishop. While the clergy did not live in monastic com- 
munities, the archdeacon was the sole vicar of the bishop in his 
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absence; but when, in the eighth and following centuries, the 
cathedral clergy were formed into monastic societies, 1t became 
necessary to provide a substitute for the bishop, as well as to ap- 
point a treasurer, precentor, cellerer, steward, &c. These offices 
were discharged by the members of the chapter; and it was only 
in the course of ages that they became endowed with separate 
incomes, and thus from offices became benefices and dignities, 
The heads of chapters were at first called prapositt, or provosts ; 
and under them were deans, of whom there were generally several 
in the cathedral monasteries, each of them being given authority 
of discipline over ten members of the chapter. In the course of 
time the provostships having become benefices, and their incum- 
bents having addicted themselves wholly to the care of the tem- 
poralities, leaving the care of the spiritualities to the deans, the 
latter became in their turn the heads of the chapters; and the 
office of provost being generally abolished, that of dean was, 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century, gencrally substituted 
for it in the cathedral chapter. This was gradually effected, in 
the course of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, in many cases by 
the direction of the popes; and the catalogue of deans in English 
‘athedrals begins in general about a.p. 1200. We cannot trace 
the succession of deans as heads of chapters from a more remote 
period than this. 

The deans, of course, gradually became sinecurists as the other 
members of the chapter did ; and, like them, they assumed paro- 
chial duties elsewhere in the diocese, or in any other diocese. 
And their residence as deans was at length permitted to be limited 
to ninety days in the year. So far only did the canons of 1603 
go in enforcing the residence of deans at their cathedrals. But 
those canons, and the recent reforms in the chapters by the 
Church Commissioners, have left the deans at liberty to hold 
parochial preferments without limit of diocese, on condition of 
their being resident for eight months in the year at the eathe- 
dral; the latter regulation being apparently made rather for the 
purpose of providing for the due celebration of divine service, and 
the care of the fabrics, than for any other object. 

The system of discipline, then, sanctioned by the Church of 
Mngland for several centuries, and recently re-asserted by the 
Keclesiastical Commissioners, and legally authorized by modern 
legislation, approves of the combination of parochial duties with 
the deaneries and other cathedral preferments. It does not in- 
deed make that union compulsory, but it affords full scope for it at 
the option of individuals ; and, accordingly, in the vast majority of 
cases, the deans and other cathedral dignitaries and members of 
chapters, hold parochial preferments, or professorships in the 
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universities, and other offices of an ecclesiastical nature, which 
occupy the greater part of their time. Each member of the 
chapter is, even under the new regulations, permitted to be absent 
for nine months in the year from the cathedral city; from which it 
is evident that provision has been carefully made for the employment 
of three-fourths of a canon’s time in parochial and other duties. 
In the canons of 1603, the provision for attendance at the cathe- 
dral was still more limited. A canon who had a parochial 
benefice was forbidden to reside more than one month at the 
cathedral. 

We are now about to found on these facts certain suggestions 
in reference to the chapters, which may not, at first sight, be 
altogether satisfactory to all our readers ; which would certainly 
involve some sacrifices on the part of those who hold the patronage 
of canonries and deancries; and which the chapters themselves, 
at present, would undoubtedly view with reluctance, when first 
proposed, as tending, in their opinion, to lower the position which 
they now hold in the Church. But, still holding these objections 
and difficulties steadily in view, and feeling that considerable op- 
position would be made to what we are about to suggest, we are of 
opinion, that if the project be fully and fairly entertained, it will 
be admitted that it is consistent with the present discipline of the 
Church, while it revives, in some degree, her primitive organization ; 
that it would be conducive to her extension; that it would be in 
no respect injurious to her efficiency; and that it would be safe 
and beneficial as regards her general prospects and security. 

First, then, with regard to canonries in cathedral and collegiate 
churches. It has been already remarked, that they are almost 
invariably held with parochial preferment. Omitting those chap- 
ters which are to be suppressed under the recommendations of the 
Keelesiastical Commissioners, there are at this moment in HMngland 
and Wales, 215 deans and other cathedral dignitaries and canons, 
excluding non-residentiaries and honorary canons. Of these, only 
eleven seem to be without preferment, in addition to their cathe- 
dral benefices. The remaining 204 members of the cathedral 
clergy appear to hold 308 parochial benefices, or professorships, 
or other offices of an ecclesiastical nature, involving onerous duties, 
besides their cathedral preferments; making a total of 512 bene- 
fices, or offices, held by 204 persons. We mention these facts, 
not as intending here to imply any censure on the system which 
has permitted so extensive an amount of pluralities, but merely 
as showing, beyond all dispute, that canonries are, as a regular 
system, held with parochial benefices—that the duties are consi- 
dered to be strictly compatible. 
The principle being then so unequivocally established, it remains 
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for consideration, whether it is carried out in the manner most 
beneficial tothe Church. Is it desirable that no restrictions should 
exist as to the value of the preferment which may be held with 
canonries, or the diocese in which it may be held? Are the 
canonries, made in this way, as conducive to the benefits of the 
Church, as they might be made? Let us set aside our theories of 
the disposal of canonries for the support of studious men in learned 
leisure, and Jet us come to the sober matter of fact, that they are 
always held with parochial preferments ; and let us then inquire 
whether it is beneficial, under such circumstances, that canonries 
should be held with amply endowed preferments—with prefer- 
ments which do not require the aid of the revenues of canonries. 
Pluralities are, in general, regarded by the nation with dissatisfac- 
tion; but it is a matter of positive danger to the Church when 
those pluralities are allowed, not merely for the purpose of sup- 
porting a clergyman in decency and comfort, but for the purpose 
of swelling an income into opulence. It is when we see parochial 
benefices of 20002. or 3000/. a year, already more than sufti- 
ciently endowed, joined to the largest cathedral preferment, that 
the country is disgusted, and the Church endangered. 

The present system is, we think, in this respect perilous to the 
Church; and assuredly it would seem, that if the nation is to feel 
satisfied that a real reform has taken place in the cathedral 
establishments, such things ought to be rendered impossible. We 
venture then to submit a plan by which all such danger in future 
would be avoided, and by which a considerable relief could be 
afforded to our parochial system. 

We would propose, therefore, that in future all canonries, not 
held with professorships or offices in the Universities, should be 
connected permanently with specific parochial duties in the cathe- 
dral city itself, or, where this is impracticable, in its immediate 
vicinity. Wherever it is desirable to ereet new parishes in a 
cathedral city, the canonries might be annexed to such parishes 
as their endowment. Where this is not practicable, they might 
be annexed to the most poorly endowed parishes in the city, or its 
close vicinity. ‘To take the case of this great metropolis, we 
would unite the ecanonries of St. Paul’s, which possess an income 
of 1000/7. even under the new arrangements, not with the parish 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, with its 20187. per annum; not with 
that of St. Pancras, with its 1910/.; or even with St. Giles’s, 
9682, or St. George's, Bloomsbury, 1000/.; but with new pa- 
rishes in the city, where tens and hundreds of thousands of people 
are now as sheep without a shepherd. We should then obtain 
at once four new and amply endowed rectories in the city. We 
should tind that each of those rectors would employ one curate 
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at least ; and thus provision would be made for the spiritual care 
of many thousands of people who are now virtually cut off from 
religion. 

We would adopt the same course with the chapter of West- 
minster. We have not the slightest inclination to dispute the 
principle of the discipline which connects stalls at Westminster 
with bishoprics and benefices in all parts of England; but we 
think that it would be far more conducive to the benefit of the 
Church, if the precedent already set, with regard to two of the 
canonries which are attached to the large parishes of St. John 
and St. Margaret, Westminster, were followed in all cases. 
Surely when Westminster comprises parishes like St. James’s, 
with 37,398 inhabitants; St. John’s, with 26,223; St. Mar- 
garet’s, with 30,258; St. Martin’s, with 24,917; not to speak 
of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, with 46,644 (and its 
Romish cathedral) ; Christchurch, 14,616 ; St. Saviour’s, 18,219 ; 
Lambeth, 26,377; Kennington, 31,289—all of them in the vi- 
cinity of Westminster Abbey—it would seem that there could be 
little difficulty in finding four new parishes requiring endowment, 
and which, in being annexed to canonries at Westminster, would 
receive an ample provision. 

Nor is this the whole amount of the benefit which might be 
derived from the capitular bodies in London and Westminster. 


It must be remembered that, besides the canons of each church,, 


there is a body of minor canons attached to the establishment. 
Under the new regulations, the number of minor canons will not 
in any case exceed six, or fall short of two. In the metropolitan 
churches we should probably have no less than six. Here then 
we have twelve additional clergy available for parochial duties in 
London and Westminster. ‘The minor canons of cathedrals are 
at present, we believe, almost always engaged in parochial duties, 
in addition to their cathedral duties. In London and West- 
minster there seems no reason why they should not hold the be- 
nefices at present in the patronage of the chapters of St. Paul’s 
and Westminster, and in the immediate vicinity of those 
Churches, in liew of any incomes as minor canons. We think 
that the respectability of the office of minor canon would be in- 
creased by cornecting it, in all cases, with a parochial benefice ; 
and by this arrangement the incomes, otherwise to be paid by the 
Church Commissioners to minor canons, would be available for the 
endowment of teelve new parishes, with 1502. per annum each. 
The result of our proposal, then, if carried into effect in London 
and Westminster alone, would be to endow gradually twenty new 
parishes, and to add probably from thirty to forty to the numbers 


of clergy. 
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But we will now proceed to consider its general effect through- 
out the country. According to the act for regulating deans and 
chapters, the whole number of canons in the cathedral and col- 
legiate churches of England and Wales will be in future 118: 
of these, nine are held as endowments of professorships and other 
offices in the Universities, and two are already permanently an- 
nexed to parochial benefices. The available remainder is therefore 
107; and taking the number of minor canonries as four, on an 
average, in each cathedral and collegiate church, the whole force 
of this body will be 116; and supposing the minor canonries to 
be endowed, according to our ptr with chapter benefices, 
there will be available for Church extension, or for the augmen- 
tation of poor livings in cathedral cities, and in the patronage of 
the bishops or of the chapters, more than 100 incomes, varying 
from 500P to 1000/., and 116 of 150/. each. 

It is very possible that in several cathedral cities it might not 
be desirable or necessary to found new parishes. We will take 
one or two cases. 

At Norwich we find thirty-six parishes; few of which con- 
tain a population exceeding 2000, and only one exceeding 
4000. Here then it is plain that there is no need for endowing 
new parishes: but we find no less than nineteen parishes in the 
city in the gift of the Bishop of Norwich or the chapter; and of 
these parishes several, which comprise a population of 2000 or 
thereabouts, are endowed with less than 100/. per annum. Here 
then the annexation of such parishes to canonries, with 500/. per 
annum, would at once ensure the efficiency of the Church sys- 
tem in places which are at present most inadequately provided 
for. 

Now to take the case of Peterborough. The population of 
this cathedral city is between 6000 and 7000, with one parish 
church. If the four canons of Peterborough were resident in 
this city, and engaged in parochial districts, they would not be 
too many for the work before them. In the vicinity are several 
parishes, in the gift of the chapter or the bishop, which would 
sufficiently provide for the minor canons, 

At Oxford there are parishes of large population and very 
poor endowment, which would feel the benefit of being annexed 
to eanonries of Christ Church. 

These may suffice as instances of the operation of the plan 
Which we have ventured to suggest. There are some cathedral 
cities where the population is small; in such eases the benefices 
will probably be found to need augmentation by the annexation of 
canonries. Indeed, as a general rule, the provision is exceedingly 
inadequate for the parochial clergy in the cathedral cities. But 
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in many cases the canonries might be applied with great advan- 
tage to the foundation of new era 

At Exeter we find the parish of St. Sidwell’s with a population 

of 9154, and an income of 252/.; Holy Trinity, with a population 
of 3796, and an income of 1117. Here is at once a field’ in which 
the endowment of one or two new parishes, and the augmenta- 
tion of the existing parishes, could not fail to benefit the Church’s 
cause. 
To specify all the local arrangements which might be desirable, 
would of course require very careful examination. It might per- 
haps, in some cases, be found unnecessary to connect the canon- 
ries with parishes in the cathedral city. In this event the cases 
of most urgent necessity in the principal towns of the diocese, 
would be naturally attended to first. But we think that, on the 
whole, we have said enough to prove that the cathedral endow- 
ments may be made to contribute to a considerable extent to the 
wants of the Church ; and that, without any violation of principle, 
or any revolution in existing practice. 

It may be added, that to annex permanently the canonries to 
parochial duties in the cathedral city or its close vicinity, thus 
bringing the canons into permanent residence, would be a revival 
of the primitive practice, to as great an extent, perhaps, as is 
possible, under the altered discipline of the Church. 

We now advance to a branch of the subject on which our sug- 
gestions will perhaps excite more surprise, and be viewed with 
greater repugnance than what has been already said on the sub- 
ject of canonries. If our suggestions should seem inexpedient or 
impracticable, we have nothing further to say ; but it seems that 
in the present exigencies of the Church, nothing should be left 
untried to make her resources available to the utmost, for the 
promotion of her most vital interests. 

The provision for that large increase in the episcopal body, 
which the Church agrees to be necessary, is a question of great 
practical importance, and of some difficulty. Different plans 
have been proposed for the purpese of providing incomes for the 
new bishops, and amongst others, it has been suggested frequently, 
that the deans of cathedral and collegiate churches might be 
consecrated bishops, and become suffragans of the diocesan 
bishop. This plan would undoubtedly provide means of support 
for bishops ; but it has the disadvantage, first, of supplying them 
with an inadequate endowment ; for 10007, per annum is, with 
our present feclings, an insufficient income. Secondly, it labours 


under the more serious disadvantage of compelling the appoint- 
ment of sufragans only ; for diocesan bishops ought not to reside 


in a diocese different from their own. 
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But it still remains a question, whether the deaneries might 
not be made more useful to the Church than at present ;_ whether 
they might not be made available for the desired increase of the 
episcopate. We are of opinion that they might be made con- 
ducive to this end, and in confirmation of our opinion, we 
would first remark, that it has been by no means unfrequent to 
hold deaneries with bishoprics. Several recent instances will 
occur to every one. The deanery of St. Paul's is at this moment 
held by the Bishop of Llandaff; and the deaneries of Canterbury 
and of Durham have lately been held by bishops. The Kcelesiastical 
Commission has introduced regulations for preventing the bishops 
in future from holding any cathedral or parochial preferment in 
commendam with their sees, and the principle on which the 
acted, which was to prevent the multiplication of offices, which 
drew the bishops away from their dioceses, and was no 
longer necessary on reforms being effected in episcopal incomes, 
was in itself most sound and judicious. Undoubtedly it is an 
apparent evil for a bishop to hold a deanery, or a canonry, or a 
parochial benefice in some part of the kingdom remote from the 
sphere of his episcopal duties. But the case would, we think, 
be very different, if a bishop were to act as dean of his own cathe- 
dral, ‘That the duties of a dean are not onerous, is generally 
understood and admitted. The clergy of the cathedrals tor many 
ages had no president except the bishop, or, in his absence, the 
archdeacon ; nor does it seem that there is any very evident 
reason Why the bishop should not resume this office. That a 
chapter ought to have its head, is not denied ; but why should 
not the bishop himself be the head of his cathedral clergy ? 

In point of fact, the constitution of some chapters in England 
and Wales distinctly shows the possibility of such an arrange- 
ment. We quote the following passage from Burn’s Ecelesi- 
astical Law (Deans and Chapters) : 


“There may be a chapter without any dean, as the chapter of the 
collegiate church of Southwell ; and grants by or to them, are as effec- 
tual as other grants by dean and chapter. 

“In the cathedral church of St. David’s and Llandaff, there never 
hath been any dean, but the bishop in either is head of the chapter ; 
and at the former, the chanter, at the latter, the archdeacon, presides, in 
the absence of the bishop or the vacancy of the see.” 


We do not suppose that. in every cathedral throughout England 
it would be possible to act on this suggestion. The sees of Can- 
terbury, Durham, and Oxford, occur to us at this moment as 
necessary exceptions, But with these three exceptions, we do 
not see why the bishops in every diocese of England should not 
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in future be, as their predecessors were for a thousand years, the 
heads of their respective chapters, becoming, in fact, the deans of 
their own cathedrals. iy 

The effect of this plan, if there were no obstacle to its being 
realized, would be to add to the episcopal income about 29,0002. 
per annum, and to place at the disposal of the bishops the resi- 
dence houses of the deaneries for their own future residences, 
unless they should prefer to occupy their episcopal palaces, those 
palaces being situated near the cathedral. We believe that, 
excluding the sees of Canterbury, Oxford, and Durham, which, 
from their peculiar circumstances, could not enter into the pro- 
posed arrangement, there are not more than seven of the English 
sees, the residence houses of which are so remote from the cathe- 
dral as to render it impossible for the bishops of those dioceses to 
combine the duties of dean with those of bishop. In these seven 
cases we should be very glad to see the episcopal residence trans- 
ferred to the deanery houses ; and, generally speaking, there 
would be a considerable advantage in exchanging the present 
palaces for the deanery houses, because the Jatter are suited to 
more moderate incomes than the former; and if the episcopate 
is to be enlarged to any considerable extent, it will be impossible to 
maintain the present scale of incomes allotted to the episcopal sees. 

It may be felt, perhaps, that an inconvenience would arise from 
the proposed junction of the offices of dean and bishop, in case of 
the vacancy of the see, when the number of the chapter might be 
so small that it might have difficulties in proceeding to an election 
of a new bishop. But this difficulty might. we think, be obviated 
by acting on clause 20 in the Act 3 and 4 Victoria, c. 113, which 
provides that a plan may, at any time, be laid before the Icclesias- 
tical Commissioners by the chapters of cathedral and collegiate 
churches, for removing the suspension from canonries, by annexing 
to them some benefice in the patronage of the chapter or bishop, 
Under the power here given, a sufficient number of canonries 
might be revived and endowed with parochial benefices, so as to 
remove all difficulty in the case of a vacancy in the see. And 
there is also a power reserved in the Act for making and altering 
statutes of cathedrals, which would enable any arrangements to 
be made in reference to such revived canonries as might be deemed 
expedient or necessary. 

The proposal which we have made has the advantage, first, of 
promoting the residence of bishops at their sees, at the head of 
their clergy, and thus restoring the ancient organization of the 
Church ; secondly, it has the advantage of being entirely in har- 
mony with the practice of the Church, which has permitted 
deaneries to be held with bishoprics and with parochial prefer- 
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ments to the present day, almost all the deans being at this 
moment holders of parochial preferment, or in the discharge of 
important duties besides those of their deaneries ; thirdly, it has 
the advantage of adding nearly 30,000/. per annum to the pro- 
vision for the episcopate, together with a large number of residence 
houses, which would not fail to add considerably to the means at 
the disposal of the Church. 

The dignity of the chapters would, we think, be promoted and 
increased, instead of being diminished, by obtaining the bishop 
himself as their head instead of a dean in priest’s orders. The 
bishops themselves would resume the place and jurisdiction in 
their cathedral churches, of which they have, in many cases, been 
deprived by papal exemptions. In many cathedrals the bishop 
does not occupy his legitimate place of authority. ‘The dean has 
frequently assumed a power co-ordinate with that of the bishop, 
and, in some cases, superior to him. These anomalies would be 
removed by the restoration of the episcopal presidency, which we 
have ventured to recommend. 

We are now about to consider what new dioceses it would be 
desirable to establish in England and Wales, and to examine 
what endowments may be looked for. 

The dioceses of Bangor, St. Asaph, and Llandaff, we would 
leave as they are at present; but we think that a division of 
the diocese of St. David’s is imperatively called for, and that a 
new see ought to be founded at Brecon, to include the archdea- 
conries of Brecon and Cardigan. 

‘rom the diocese of Bath and Wells we would detach the 
archdeaconry of Bath, and, uniting it to the archdeaconry of 
Bristol, erect or restore the see of Bristol and Bath. 

The archiepiscopal diocese of Canterbury we would reduce to 
half its present size, placing the remainder of Kent under the see 
of Rochester, as in former times. 

The diocese of Chichester we would leave untouched. 

The diocese of Ely should give the archdeaconries of Bedford 
and Huntingdon to one new see at Bedford, and that of Sudbury 
to another at Bury St. Edmund’s. 

The diocese of Exeter should have one new bishop for Cornwall 
at Bodmin, and one for the archdeaconries of Barnstaple and 
Totness seated at Plymouth. 

l’rom the diocese of Hereford and of Lichfield we would detach 
the whole county of Salop, and place it under a bishop at Shrews- 
bury. 

In the diocese of Lichficld, a new see ought to be erected for 
the county of Derby, at Derby. 

In the diocese of Lincoln, the present episcopal sce ought to 
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retain nearly half the archdeaconry of Lincoln. The southern 
part ought to have a new see at Stamford or Boston ; and the 
archdeaconry of Stow, and the northern part of the archdeaconry 
of Lincoln, ought to have a new see at Gainsborough. Thearch- 
deaconry of Nottingham would require a new see at Southwell. 

In the diocese of London, a new see ought to be founded at 
Westminster, to take charge of part of Westminster, Southwark, 
and Surrey. 

In the diocese of Norwich, two additional sees ought to be 
founded in Norfolk, at Yarmouth and Walsingham ; and one in 
Suffolk, at Ipswich. 

From the dioeese of Oxford, Berkshire ought to be detached, 
and ought to form the diocese of Windsor; Buckingham also 
ought to be a new diocese. 

In the diocese of Peterborough, the archdeaconry of Leicester 
ought to be a distinct diocese and see. 

In the present diocese of Rochester, there ought to be bishops of 
Colchester, Chelmsford, and St. Alban’s; the see of Rochester 
being restored to its ancient jurisdiction in Kent. 

The diocese of Salisbury should be divided, and the county of Dor- 
set constitute a distinct bishopric, the see to be placed at Sherborne. 

In the diocese of Winchester the Channel Islands ought to be 
provided with a bishop of Jersey, besides the separation of 
Surrey as already mentioned. 

In the diocese of Worcester a new bishopric ought to be formed 
at Birmingham and Coventry for Warwickshire. 

The see of Carlisle might remain unaltered. 

The see of Chester should be divided into those of Chester, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Lancaster. 

The county of Northumberland should be detached from Durham, 
and become a distinct diocese, under the see of Newcastle and 
Hexham. 

The archdeaconry of Craven in the diocese of Ripon ought to 
become a diocese, with a see at Halifax and Leeds. 

The archdeaconry of the East Riding, and that of Cleveland, 
ought to be new dioceses, under the Bishops of Beverley and 
Whitby. 

Thus the addition we propose amounts to thirty-one new sees, 
which would raise the whole number of episcopal sees in England 
and Wales to fifty-six, besides the bishoprics of Jersey and of 
Sodor and Man. ; 

It now remains to be considered what means can be provided 
for the support of these bishops. The bishopric of the Channel 
Islands would be competently endowed by annexing to it the 
deanery of Jersey ; so that fifty-six sees remain to be provided 
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for. Now setting aside the sees of Canterbury, York, London, 
Durham, Winchester, for which a higher scale than the rest 
should be fixed, there would be fifty-one sees to be considered. 
Of these, we think that twenty-one, viz. those which would have 
parliamentary seats, ought to have incomes of 3500/., and the 
remaining thirty ought to have incomes of 30007. This would 
require the sum of 163,500/. ‘To the primacy we would assign 
10,0002. to the archbishoprics of York and London’ 8000Z. per 
annum respectively, and to the archbishoprics of Durham and 
Winchester 5000/., making a total of 36,0007. per annum; or 
on the whole, an income amounting to 199,5002., for the support 
of the hierarchy of England and Wales. 

‘The episcopal income at present is, we believe, about 170,0002. ; 
and we have already remarked, that the deaneries would add about 
30,0007. to the episcopal revenues; so that this alone would 
enable the Church to provide additional bishops to the extent we 
have named, if the incomes of bishops can be safely reduced to 
so low ascale. On this point we cannot pretend to offer any 


judgment ; but we are of opinion that it would be necessary, in 


ease of any considerable addition to the number of sees, to show 
the country that the hierarchy of England is not eatremely costly; 
that if bishops can exist in the colonies on 1000/. and 12002. 
a year, and that if the see of Sodor and Man is only endowed with 
20002. per annum, it is not held essextial to maintain the average 
income of upwards of 6000/. per annum in England: in fact, 
some of the sees are already only possessed of 40002. income. 
Would it be too much to say, that, considering the diminution of 
the extent of dioceses, the bishops of old sees, who may be 
appointed hereafter, would be not inadequately provided for with 
35002.¢ We feel assured that it would be conducive to the 
safety of the Church to show, that there is a disposition, on the 
part of the heads of the Church, to reduce the incomes of the 


? We would strongly urge, that in any plan for Church extension the crown 
should be given the power of raising bishopries to the title and rank of archbishop- 
rics. If this be not done, the effect will be, that in a short time we shall find 
Romish ecclesiastics holding the title of archbishop, in positions where the head of 
our Church bears an inferior title. The effeets of this will, we are convinced, be 
most injurious to the Church. We feel confident of the truth of this, from having 
observed the effects of such apparent superiority in the Colonies and in Ireland. 
The Bishops of London, Durham, and Winchester, who held the rank of protothrones 
(to speak ecclesiastically), ought, in our opinion, at once to become archbishops, 
holding their present temporal rank and precedence. The same rank ought, without 
any loss of time, to be given to the Bishops of Calcutta, Sydney, Jamaica, and 
Montreal. Will it be for the benefit of the Church to see a Romish “ archbishop ” 
of London or Westminster, while the Bishop of London is possessed of an inferior 
title | _ We think that this inconvenience might be obviated, by introducing a pro- 
Vision into any measure for Church extension row to be brought forward. Ina few 
years hence it might be unattainable, especially if proposed as a separate measure. 
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episcopal sees as far as possible, with a view to the spiritual 
benefit of the Church. 

Should it be necessary, however, to provide larger incomes for 
the episcopal sees than those we have mentioned, there can be no 
difficulty in finding them. In the new bishoprics it would be 
very easy to make parochial benefices assist in the endowment of 
the episcopal sees ; and this arrangement would have the advan- 
tage of providing residences as well as incomes. We mention 
some cases as pointing out what resources are at the command of 
the Church. The crown could probably obtain the patronage of 
such benefices by exchange of advowsons. 

Bedfordshire: Luton, 138500. Brecon: Llangattock, 1123. 
Buckinghamshire: Hambledon, 1154¢. Cornwall: St. Columb 
Major, 15152. Derby: Eckington, 1595/.; Wingfield, 12007. 
Dorset: Gillingham, 13132. Durham: Stanhope, 4848/. Lssea: 
High Ongar, 1282/.; Stanford Rivers, 1107/. Hertford: Had- 
ham, 1621/7. ; Hatfield, 2097/.; Whethampstead, 1356/. Lan- 
cashire: Croston, 1050/.; Halsall, 30517.; Lancaster, 17097. ; 
Rochdale, 17301. Leicester: Loughborough, 1848/7. Lincoln: 
Grantham, 1006/7. ; Tydd St. Mary, 1108/.; Willoughby, 11507. 
Norfolk: North Creake, 1077/.; Feltwell, 1207/.; Rockland, 
1022/.; Upwell, 88552.; Walsoken, 1586/.; Walpole, 12594. 
Northumberland: Morpeth, 16112. Nottingham: Gedling, 10754; 
Plumptre, 11137.; Warsop, 10207. Oxford: Witney, 12904. 
Salop: Edgmund, 2600/.; Hodnet, 1884/.; Middle, 10034. ; 
Wem, 1767/.; Whittington, 12242. Warwick: Solihull, 1455¢. 
York: Halifax, 1678/.; Kirklington, 10342.; Sheffield, 12854. ; 
Spofforth, 15387.; Wensley, 13577. 

We cannot doubt that means might be found for obtaining 
a sufficient amount of parochial benefices, eligibly situated, to 
aid in the adequate endowment of the new bishoprics; and the 
Church would assuredly offer no objection to such an arrange- 
ment. 

We cannot afford space to enter at length on the subject of 
chapters for the new episcopal sees. We should think that chap- 
ters might easily be formed by assigning parochial benefices in 
the diocese, either in the gift of the crown or the bishop, as an 
endowment of the canonries; and as the office of the chapters 
would consist of scarcely any thing except that of electing the 
bishop, there could be no burden imposed on the clergy by their 
institution. 

There is one other subject of some importance—the patronage 
to be placed at the disposal of the new bishops. Here again, we 
think that the existing chapters might very fairly contribute their 
aid. We have suggested that the minor canonries should be 
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endowed with benefices in the gift of their chapters. These 
offices, thus endowed, would be of course In the patronage of the 
chapters; but we see no object whatever in the retention of more 
than this by the chapters. here is no particular benefit to the 
Church in the retention of large patronage by those bodies. In 
the case of bishops there is an obvious expediency in the posses- 
sion of it, as it strengthens the episcopal influence. Now there 
are, we think, about 800 benefices in the gift of the deans and 
chapters at present (excluding the chapter of Christ Church, 
Oxford). If 150 of these should be applied to endow minor 
canonries, or annexed to canonries, there would still be a very 
large residue, which might, with advantage, be applied to provide 
patronage for the new bishops ; and if equally divided, it would 
place in their gift about twenty benefices each, which would pro- 
bably be quite sufficient. 

We are aware that various difficulties might be raised to this 
arrangement by the chapters; but we cannot see any solid 
objection in the way. The precedent of interference with chapter 
property for the benefit of the Church at large, has now been so 
fully established, that it would be impossible to take any ground 
of right or possession against the proposed transfer. To do so 
would be to oppose the doctrine sanctioned by law. Nor can any 
expediency be pointed out in retaining in the patronage of four 
canons in each diocese (who would themselves be parochial clergy 
under the proposed arrangements) so large a number of benefices, 
while the majority of the bishops were without any patronage at 
all. ‘The four canons in each cathedral have no influence to 
establish or to maintain in the diocese at large. Its care rests, 
not with them, but with the bishop, according to our established 
discipline. Therefore there seems no reason why the patronage 
of a large number of benefices should be placed in their hands. 
That they should retain the appointment to minor canonries 
endowed with parochial benefices, as we have suggested, seems 
perfectly fair and reasonable ; those officers being immediately 
connected with the chapters and under their direction; but to 
place twenty, thirty, or forty benefices in the gift of four canons, 
seems to us altogether unadvisable in the present state of the 
Church. Of course the interests of existing members of chapters 
ought to be fairly considered and amply provided for. 

On the whole then, the result of our plan would be to provide 
endowments or augmentation for more than two hundred bene- 
fices ; for nearly one thousand additional curates ; and for thirty- 
one additional bishops. We feel that to earry this plan into 
effect would demand considerable sacrifices from the crown, the 
bishops, the chapters, and the Church generally. The bishops 
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would have to consent to reduce the incomes of their sees for 
the future. ‘The crown would have to resign the patronage of 
deaneries, though it would be in some degree reeompensed by the 
erection of new bishoprics. ‘The chapters would have to relinquish 
the greater portion of their patronage, and to assume permanently 
varochial functions. ‘Their members in future would be less 
wealthy, if not more laborious. Canonries would not be so much 
sought for by the aristocracy as they now are. The Church, 
again, would have to contribute more frequently to the general 
object of her own extension than she now does. Is it too much 
to hope, that in the Church of England there would be found 
a general willingness to make such sacrifices as are essential 
to the promotion of the Christian cause? Can the Church 
prosper without such a spirit of self-sacrifice? Can she pros- 
per without a sufficient number of clef pastors to super- 
intend her concerns and to stimulate her energies! Can 
she prosper without a large addition to her inferior clergy, 
in the populous cities and towns of the kingdom? Can _ she, in 
fine, afford, or safely permit, the continuance of any sinecure offices 
whatever, where millions on millions of her children are living 
without any sense of religion, and are left to become the prey of 
Romanists and Dissenters? Does it not behove her to put forth 
her utmost energies to regain the ground which she has lost, and 
to maintain her position as the National Church, at a period 
when incredible exertions are being made by her opponents to 
wrest from her the care of the people of this country Humanly 
speaking, the salvation of the Church depends on her maintaining’ 
her hold over the masses of the population. Let Romanism or 
dissent really obtain the ascendancy, in point of numbers, and the 
Whole endowments of the Church would be endangered. Look 
at the bitter hostility arrayed against her—the renewed demands 
for her reform in various ways—her internal divisions, and the 
exhaustion of her means of extension. See the excessive jealousy 
at the institution of new bishops, on pretence of the great need 
for additional parochial clergy; and then say whether it is not 
incumbent on the Chureh to combine the enlargement of the 
episcopate with the reduction of the incomes of its members ; 
with the abolition of all sinecures, and the devotion of all the 
Church’s property to making provision for the cure of souls. We 
feel assured that the only course now to be pursued is a bold and 
an open course. Let the wants of the Chureh be fully stated ; 


let them be reiterated; let them be brought forward by the 
heads of the Church and the prelates, in such a shape that there 
can be no doubt of the real state of the case. 
approve of a division of the dioceses, 
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of stating their conviction, and that of their clergy and people. 
If the clerey are desirous of the increase of the episcopate, they 
will publish their sentiments: they will assemble and adopt pe- 
titions to their chief pastors and to the legislature. Tt the laity 
approve it, they will unite with their clergy in parochial petitions 
from every part of the land. 

The watehword of the Chureh should be, “ Advance!” “ Ex- 
tension!” She should not remain content with her past pro- 
she should foraet what has heen done, in the thought of what 
remains to be done. Let her not permit despondency, as to her 
‘rospects, to settle down on the minds of any of her members, 
Much there has been, and is, to depress and to humble us, in the 
deplorable apostasies which have been witnessed ; and the spirit 
of waywardness and extravagant speculation which has led to 
them has left some traces behind it, which still ereate uneasiness. 
But the Chureh at large is, we trust and know, perfectly faithful 
to her principles. She has not forsaken her first faith, or turned 


wress : 
cree «6 


to | 
away from the holy doctrine which was delivered to her; and, 
confident as we are in the firm affection of the great mass of 
churchmen for the Chureh of their forefathers, we rely on their 
cordial support of any large and well-digested plan for her ex- 
tension. And there are many persons to whom such designs 
would present an evidence of vitality in the Church herself; to 
Whom the extension of the Chureh would be a confirmation in 
her doctrine, a strengthening of their affection, and a renewal of 
their hopes for her SUCCESS. , 

Those who are firmly and deliberately attached to her commu- 
nion on a full examination of her claims, will indeed need no such 
evidences to retain them in a fidelity which they know is con- 
neeted with their deepest and most solemn responsibilities. Sueh 
persons will Iabour for her through weal and woe, and without 
ever faltering in their course ; but there are many weaker or less 
instructed minds to whom the prospeet of a Chureh putting forth 
her whole energies for the gigantie work before her, and success- 
fully triumphing over her difficulties, and not shrinking from the 
sacrifices requisite to accomplish her mission, would convey actual 
confirmation in the way of truth. 

Let us look at Romanism. hitherto insignificant in England, 
openly proclaiming its expectations of the conversion of. this 
nation. Extravagant as we believe those expectations, still there 
ean be no doubt that they have largely contributed to stimulate 
the exertions and the hopes of the Romish party. The defection 
of unstable men from the Chureh has inereased this expectation. 
ee me has brought to the aid of the Romish cause in England 
ai the svmpathy and the more substantial assistance of Roman 
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Catholic cp a In a few years their hierarchy in England has 
been doubled: it is now about to be further increased, with a 
prospect of Ridure augmentation to an indefinite extent. It will 
now, to all intents and purposes, become a rival hierarchy to our 
own. It will be hereafter taken into connexion with government 
for various reasons, and the Chureh of England will he put in a 
position altogether different from what hi as hitherto been the 
ease. As in Ireland, the Chureh will have the precedence, but 
her prelates will not stand alone as they have hitherto done. 
Small as is the number of Romanists in England, they derive 
importance from their connexion with Lreland. 

We therefore call on the Church of England to adopt measures 
commensurate to the erisis, and to the perils by which she is 
encompassed. In times of an ordinary character it is unneces- 
sary to develop measures of a large and comprehensive deserip- 
tion; but in extraordinary times it is indispensable to resort to 
extraordinary measures. ‘T'o add a hundred or two of clergy, and 
a bishop or two, to our present numbers, would be merely a drop 
in the ocean. It should only be a subject of pain and _ self- 
reproach to the Church, if such were the limit of her hopes, A 
Christian Church ought not to be without means for her exten- 
sion. If she be in earnest in the cause, means will be found. 
Let the Chureh feel that there is real hope of providing for the 
spiritual wants of all her members, and we do not doubt for a 
moment that funds will be supplied. The Queen’s letter would 
he, in case of necessity, responded to regularly each quarter ; and 
the funds for Church extension would be amply sufficient for all 
the demands that could be made upon them. Let the clergy do 
their duty to the Church, and the supply will not fall short, even 
if times of general distress and pressure should come on. Those 
Who give will give on principles which will ensure the continuance 


and increase of their contributions. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


ETC. 





1. Hengstenberg’s Christology of the Old Testament. 2. Norton’s Evidenees of 
the Gospels—Lord’s Exposition of the Apocalypse. 3. Reeves’ Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Down and Connor, 4. Maskell’s Offices of the Church. 5. Eglise 
de Notre Dame, at Rouen. 6, Sermons by Manning, Garbett, Laing, Fitzgerald, 
Kennaway, and Nicholson. 7. Boutell on Monumental Brasses—On_ Glass 
Paintings, by an Amateur—Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society. 8. Arm- 
strong’s Pastor in his Closet-—Enehividion Juvenile. 9. Irons’ Keclesiastical 
Jurisdiction. 10. Horst’s Paradise of the Christian Soul. 11. Neale’s Patri- 
archate of Alexandria. 12. The Protector, by D’Aubigné. 13. Handbook to 
Oxford. 14. Robinson Crusoe. 15. Emily Bathurst. 16. Moberly’s Stories 
from Herodotus. 17. Evelyn’s Life of Mrs. Godolphin. 18. Sutton’s Evangel 
of Love. 19. Lord Massereene’s Church Melodies. 20. Cicero, a Drama. 21, 
Hludson’s History and Principles of the Book of Common Prayer. 22. Miscel- 


laneous. 


1.—The Christology of the Old Testament, and Commentary on the 
Messianic Predictions of the Prophets. By i. W. Wenesten- 
nERG, Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 
Abridged (from the Translation of Dr. Reuel Keith) by the Rev. 


T. kK. Arnoup. London: Rivingtons. 1847. 


Tits is a closely-printed volume of 699 pages, an abridgment of 
what, in the original, occupies three octavo volumes. The omitted 
matter is stated to be such as would suit only the Hebrew scholar, 
and would be therefore ill adapted for the general reader. Yet 
it must not be supposed from this that the work in its present 
shape has lost all claim to the attention of the student; far from 
it. Though brought, by certain omissions, more within the com- 
pass of such as are unacquainted with the language of the Old 
Testament, it will well repay the attentive study of every earnest 
inquirer: and if the philological discussions which have been re- 
tained do not whet the student’s desire for more, they will at 
least point out the nature and principles of the hermeneutic dis- 
cussions before him, and the painful manner in which the learned 
author has elaborated them. 

Jealous as we are antecedently of all works bearing upon the 
revealed Word which come from Germany, we should probably 
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never have cared to become acquainted with Dr. Hengstenberg’s 
Christology, had it not been for the preface of the translator. In 
case, therefore, any of our readers should find themselves similarly 
affected upon reading the title as copied above, we will present 
them with an extract from the preface, which may perhaps induce 
them (like ourselves) to change their determination; and for 
which, if it has this effect, we feel sure they will thank us: 


“TI have long been persuaded that the manner in which the so-called 
study of sacred prophecy is conducted in England is not only a disgrace 
to the clergy, but a grievous injury to the Church; threatening to sub- 
stitute a wild, superficial, detrimental theology, in the place of that 
sober and severe, that deep and earnest, but lowly wisdom, which the 
formularies of the Church embody, and which, I am sure, the true doc- 
trine of the cross involves. The loosest reasoning, nay, the mere sem- 
blance of the forms of reasoning; the slightest analogy, the most for- 
tuitous coincidences . . . though each rival system can boast of as 
many and as curious . . . are now thought sufficient foundations for 
huge structures, all sure to deceive many by their fair fronts and sym- 
metrical arrangements, and equally sure to fall in a few years for 
ever.” 

In these words we are much mistaken if the reader fail to 
recognize a just description of the great majority of works on 
prophecy which (to say nothing of earlier times) have inundated 
the world during the last half century—from the first ‘* Calendar” 
of Mr. Faber down to Mr. Elliott’s latest ‘* Apocalypse.” We 
must say, that we look upon their method of dealing with the 
prophetical portions of the Word of God as irreverential at least 
in appearance, and unphilosophieal in fact. The work before us, 
continues Mr. Arnold, 


‘appeared to me... admirably suited to be a corrective of ‘this 
perverse method.’ Here we have the pattern of an investigation 
founded upon distinct principles; of the most scrupulous, laborious, 
and minute examination of the very letter of the text, combined with 
an honest endeavour to make the analogy of Scripture an important 
rule of interpretation, and with an anxiety to trace from the text, thus 
carefully considered, the meaning that it really conveys. The reve- 
rential and pious spirit of its author appears on every page; and I, for 
my own part, am convinced of the general soundness of his principles 
of prophetic interpretation, which are nearly those of our countryman, 
John Smith, the friend of Bishop Patrick and Cudworth, as explained in 
his ‘ Select Discourses,’ to which Dr. Hengstenberg acknowledges his 
obligations.” —pp. iii. iv. 


But it is time that we pass to the work itself. It is divided 
into three chapters. The first of these is occupied with * Preli- 
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minary Observations ;” principally upon the different methods 
employed by Divine Wisdom in preparing the Gentile and the 
Jewish portions of mankind for the advent of a Redeemer, the 
purposes which the predictions of a Messiah served to promote 
among the latter people, and how far these predictions are still 
important to the Christian Church. Chapter i. furnishes us with 
the history of the Messianic predictions among the Hebrews; first, 
those predictions which are contained In the Pentateuch; 
secondly, in the Messianic psalms; thirdly, in “ the prophets,” 
properly so called’, Chapter iii. embraces a long and luminous 
discussion on the nature of propheey, which is followed up by 
critical examinations of various chapters in Isaiah and the remain- 
ing prophets. nen 

One great feature brought out in chapter u. Is the continually- 
increasing pre Cision and clearness of the prophecies of Messiah. The 
“ Protevangelium™ (Gen. iii. 15) gave an obscure intimation of 
Him to the fallen pair. It has been customary to find in this an 
exclusive reference to the Messiah, a promise that He, the sced 
of the woman, should crush the tempter. Professor Hengsten- 
berg observes, that 


‘it does violence to the language to understand, by the seed of the 
woman, any particular individual; and the more so, since we are com- 
pelled to understand by the seed of the serpent a plurality, the spiritual 
children of Satan, the head and members of the kingdom of darkness, 
called in the New Testament ‘ serpents,’ ‘ the offspring of vipers,’ and 
‘children of the devil.” To avoid this difficulty, we must understand 
her posterity in general.’’—§ 51. 


The force of this argument from /anauage is not, perhaps, quite 
conclusive (see Gal. i. 16): but the faet is, that this fif- 
teenth verse of the third chapter of Genesis may be regarded 
as a prophecy reaching to the end of time, furnishing an epi- 
tome of this world’s history from the fall of man to the final 
discomfiture of Satan. It may depict, in few words, that which 
lorined the subject of many a subsequent prophetic strain, 
the incessant conflicts and struggles between the Chureh of 
God and the synagogue of Satan, of which this earth shall be 
the platform, and which shall terminate in the complete discom- 
hiture of the latter, though not altogether without injury to. the 
former, If the seed of the serpent be a plurality, such also may 
be the seed of the woman. In other words, such may be Christ, 
aad his spiritual body the Church as it extends through each suc- 


| , } 
(} *oanthor ne Th) *1)) ‘ ee : 4 ° 
: u ie r uses the term, not as the * designation of all those to whom extra- 
ordinary vine revelati us Were made,” but as restricted to “ those who possessed 
hot merely the donum, but also the munus propheticum,” 
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cessive age; for the woman in the primal promise was the type of 
the Church just as Adam was of Christ, “ the figure of Him who 
was to come” (compare Rom. v. 14 with Hphes. v. 23, and Gen. 
ii. 24 with Eph. v. 830—82): a truth which Hooker hinted at, 
when he wrote that ‘the Chureh is in Christ, as Eve was in 
Adam. ... God made Eve of the rib of Adam. And his Chureh 
He frameth out of the very flesh, the very wounded and_ bleed- 


ing side of the Son of man.” 
Our author thus vindicates the Messianic interpretation of 


Gen. xlix. 10. He writes :— 


‘ The promises which were first made to his fathers, and were after- 
wards delivered to Jacob himself, embraced two objects,—first, a nume- 
rous posterity, and their settlement in the land of Canaan; and secondly, 
the blessings which, through them, should be conferred upon all nations. 
How can it well be supposed that Jacob, when delivering over these 
promises to his sons, should stop short at their first object? .... Is 
it not far more likely that, as before among the sons of Abraham and 
Isaac, so here also among the sons of Jacob, the individual should be 
pointed out, who according to the will of God was to be the inheritor 
of this promise, which was continually assuming a more definite form ?” 
—§ 72. 

For the much-disputed appellative Shiloh, the Professor pre- 
fers the interpretation of peacemaker ; and he renders the whole 
passage :— 

“The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor the lawgiver from 
between his feet [7.e. from Him], until the peacemaker comes, and 
Him shall the nations obey.” 

And then follows an explanation of one of the most difficult 
passages in all Seripture,—a passage which has exercised the 
ingenuity of philologists and historians, to make the event 
(which aust be past—in part at least) to harmonize in any toler- 
able degree with the prediction :— 

‘The meaning of this language (writes Dr. Hengstenberg), according 
to most of the interpreters, is, that the tribe of Judah should not cease 
to subsist as a people, and have a government of their own, until Mes- 
siah came ; that then, however, it should lose its dominion. 

‘“We, however, (he continues) believe the following to be its true 
meaning :—Judah shall not cease to exist as a tribe, nor lose its supe- 
riority, until it shall be exalted to higher honour and glory through the 
great Redeemer, who shall spring from it, and whom not only the Jews, 
but all the nations of the earth shall obey.” 


Of an explanation so totally opposite to any with which we 


2 We have printed this exactly as we find it, though it is manifestly a clerical 


error for him, 
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have hitherto met, we will not at present say more than that it 
appears to US as ingenious as It unquestionably is novel. We 
have laid it before the reader, and it merits his attentive conside- 
‘Two questions must be asked,—(1)_Is it encumbered 
with philological, (2) 1s it encumbered with historical difficulty ? 
‘) the first of these the author furnishes a satisfactory reply in 
the negative: “for ¢/// not unfrequently means wp to and after- 
wards: an assertion whieh, after Abenezra, he illustrates from 
Gon. xxviii. 15: *** Behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee in 
all places whither thou goest, . . . and will not leave thee, until 
| have done that which I have spoken to thee of,—viz. till I have 
brought thee again to this land; ¢.¢. much less will I leave thee 
when I shall have brought thee again to this land*.” As to the 
question of historical difficulty, the author denies that this, too, 
exists. Ile considers that the promise is fulfilled for the portion 
of time up to the Messiah ; inasmuch as 


ration. 


‘the ten tribes have never had a national existence since they were 
carried away into captivity, the tribe of Judah returned, and continued 
to subsist till the appearance of Messiah, the other tribes, with their 
institutions and privileges, having long since passed away.” 


Concerning the remainder, we could have desired that he had 
heena little more explicit. [lis words are,—‘ It was also predicted, 
that through the Messiah the tribe of Judah should extend its 
dominion over many nations. The fulfilment 1s shown in Matt. 1. 
[|—-16°—a reference of which we confess ourselves unable to 
perceive the value. But whatever may be thought of this refer- 
ence, a difficulty will probably suggest itself to the mind of the 
leader, as presenting a serious obstacle to this new explanation 
ef the promise under review. It is this: granting that the 

pire did not depart from Judah until Messiah came, for that 
the faporary cessation of the national subsistence during the 
Captivity was too small a /veuna to be taken into aceount; it 
mitist be acknowledged that the national independence has now 
long since passed away. Whatever, then, may be the yet future 
condition of the Jews, that ean hardly be taken into account in 
order to cke out this fulfilment of the promise, and the inter- 
vening hiatus of at least 1900 years be passed by sub silentio. 
Our limits forbid our entering here into a discussion of this 


objection, We think it is capable of being answered, and we will 
brictly hint at the outline which we conceive the answer might 
assume, — Virst of all, of course we consider the propheey did not 
won| ; th APs | adv it of the Messiah as the point of time when 
should Peooive its Enal accomplishment: it looked beyond that, 


Phis is not the only passage cited in proof, 
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and it has yet to be fulfilled. Seeondly, the other tribes have 
long since ce eased to have « separate national existence, and Judah 
has given of her name indiseriminately to all her brethren. And 
as the throne of David was to last for ever, and consequently does 
last, albeit not with its pristine visibility ; and as ‘**the remnant 
according to the election of grace” is still God’s people, for ‘God 
hath not cast away his people which he foreknew, and so all Israel 
shall be saved ; as it is written, There shall come out of Sion the 
Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob ;” so we 
conceive that Judah may very well be said still to subsist, though 
scattered among the nations, a bye-word and a reproach, shorn of 
her power, and “denuded of her privileges. And lastly, the silence 
of the patriarch with regard to any interruption which might take 
place in the visible manifestation ‘of the Judaic sceptre ‘and the 
laweiver’s rule,-—whether that interruption should be confined to 
seventy years’ duration, or should extend over not less than 1900 
years,—we conceive that the difficulty which might seem to arise 
from this is removed by a simple reference to a peculiarity which 
our author has enunciated in his chapter on the nature of pro- 
phecy, as resulting from the condition of ecstasy in which the true 
prophets of God were, while actually uttering their “dark say- 
Ings” under the influence of the Holy Spirit. The peculiar qua- 
lity to which we refer is, that the prophets never ‘ brought 
forward in each place the whole compass of their doctrine ;” they 
never “described the events of which they speak in all their 
connevions and relations.” They ‘ utte so. on every occasion 
merely what was communicated to the internal pereeption ; and 
that only was e¢ommunicated which was suited to the oe 
condition of things.” Thus, while one prophet will de scribe 
Messiah iz glory, another prophet—or the same one at pa Ae 
time—will depict a sugering Messiah. Thus, again, ‘ Jeremiah 
connects the conversion of the first-fruits of the Jews with their 
general conversion expec ‘ted in future times, and omits to mention 
the intermediate rejection of the greater part.” (§ 222. 

We have dwelt so long upon the prophetic announcement « of 
the dying patriarch, that we must hasten on to the latter portions 
of the volume before us, merely remarking, en passant, that the 
opinion of the author touching the non-messianie reference of 
Balaam’s propheey, he has (as we learn from Mr. Arnold’s pre- 
face) seen cause to reeall in a subsequent work. 

There is a elass of Psalms which, it is well known, present a 
difficulty in their interpretation ; shoes: namely, which conti un, 
hesides eertain special descriptions fulfilled only in the history of 
Christ, general re present: ations which seem better to suit a pious 
and suffering Israclite than the Messiah. ‘The consequence has 
been, that, in order to get over the difficulty, a certain school of 
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expositors have agreed that in these Psalms there IS a sort of 
double sense, so that Messiah does not speak in them throughout 
and exclusively, Such are Psalms xvi. xxii. and xxix. We ob. 
serve with pleasure that the Professor does not concur in this 
view, a view of which we find no intimation in the New ‘Testament, 
Hie states his reasons for dissenting from this view, and among 
them we find the following, which, for reasons to be hereafter 
mentioned, we will quote :— 


“Christ, in his state of humiliation, was entirely like us in every 
thing, except sin; like us He placed his confidence in God; He la- 
mented, complained, prayed. ... » In describing the general impres- 
sion fof his severe sufferings], the ideas already in their minds were 
employed as the groundwork. As in their description of the glorified 
Messiah, an illustrious earthly king serves as the substratum, so here 
the image in general of a pious man in affliction presented itself to 
their minds.”—¥§ 151. 


Our reason for quoting this is, that it is founded upon another 
of the peeuliar properties which our author enunciates as resulting 
from his view of the nature of propheey, and of which we have 
already had oceasion to eite one. The peculiarity is this :—that 
the disclosures of the future made to the prophets, must have 
been made by means of figurative representations; since only 
images, aud not abstract notions, could be perceived by persons in 
a state of cestasy, in which he 1s of opinion they were *. 

This position will, we apprehend, be found of eminent utility in 
the consideration of much of the language with which the propheti- 
eal books are replete. I°or instanee, 1t will afford much assist- 
ance towards arriving at the true interpretation of those deserip- 
tions of which Jerusalem, or Zion, forms the prominent feature. 
\gain (at the risk of wearying the reader’s patience we mention 
it), itis calculated to exercise a most healthy influence over the 


judgment of those who are perplexed (and which of us may not 


} : | 
Well | 


eso, When he beholds the names arrayed on cither side 2) 
In the econtrov sy between the literal, and the so-called spiritual, 
ov figurative, interpretation of prophecies yet unfulfilled. That 
the latter has found very many adyoeates in latter times is well 
known; and the absurdities into which they have run have been 


‘ We ought 1 rhaps to have said before, that Dr. I]. devotes several sections at 
He CoOoMMMencemenkl of his third chapter to prove that this was their condition . and 
he agrees with Tertullian in deseribing the difference between the ways in which 


+} le dalle is , : 
one true ] rophi tS and t] ( he athe n seers were affects d, by the terms cestasy and 


py iS, attributing the latter to the false prophets. Bishop Horsley was of the 
same oomton. “* } uturity’’ (he writes in the first of his four sermons on 2 Pet. i- 
Zu. ** ScOCTnS to have be li deli ate d in some sort ot emblematieal picture, presented 


} t ToT, , . } Team . ° x k 
A Hees aang ediey the prophet’s mind, which, preternaturally filled and hi ated 
with this seenery, Lh cle seribing the mages obtruded on the fantasy, wave pathetic 
utterance to Wisdom not its own.”’—Vol. ii, serm, i. p. 10, ed. 1812, , 
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frequently exposed. The former method is that which found 
most favour in the earlier ages, and whose claims have been lately 
revived by a few able champions. But there isa danger attaching 
to this, as to other matters—the danger of running into one 
extreme by way of avoiding the opposite: and on this danger we 
apprehend that they split, who take up with the one of these 
modes of interpretation (whichsoever it be) to the entire ex- 
clusion of the other. For our own part, we fully recognize the 
justice of Dr. ‘Todd’s remark, as a general rule, viz., “that as all 
those prophecies, whose accomplishment 1s undoubted, have been 
accomplished literally, so we should look for as literal a fulfilment 
of the things which shall be hereafter °.” But then (as Professor 
Hengstenberg aptly remarks) 


“this rule must be applied with caution, and be preceded by a careful 
examination of the system of doctrine in the New Testament. It has 
manifestly been misapplied in various ways. For instance, by those 
who, entirely mistaking the reality which lies at the foundation of the 
figure, wish to interpret spiritually all prophecies which relate to the 
prosperous external condition of the kingdom of God, under the pretext 
that the kingdom of Christ is spiritual ; a pretext founded on [an | 
overlooking | of | the distinction between the kingdom of grace and the 
kingdom of glory, which latter, according to the New Testament, as 
well as the Old, is to be established on earth.”—§ 245. 


We must, then, learn to discriminate between the imagery and 
what it was designed to represent ; and the learned professor has 


furnished us with several ** marks” for this purpose. For want of 


such marks we have known persons much puzzled by many things 
in the prophetical books; and by none more so than by the 
frequent intimations (at the head ef which, for them cireum- 
stantiality, may be placed the last eight chapters of Iszckicl) of 
a rebuilding of the temple® in the last times. But one of the 
professor’s “marks” is sufficient to show the untenable nature 
of an hypothesis such as that noted below, founded on a too ser- 
vile attachment to the “literal” plan of interpretation, It is 
he? 
this :— We are sometimes 
‘“compelled (he writes) to have recourse to a metaphorical sense, or 
‘ , ‘ . F , _ ve 

we should’ make the prophets directly contradict themselves. 

* Todd’s Donellan Lectures, M.pcce.XXXVIIL. p. 4. dt 

6 Ina book entitled “ A Connected View of some of the Scriptural Evidence of 
the Redeemer’s Speedy Personal Return,” by one James Begg (the third edition of 
which was published in 183] ), 2 whole chapter is devoted to this point, in which it 
is seriously argued that a material temple is one day to be erected, with an altar 
hereon burnt-offerings and meat-offerings —© bullocks,”’ quoting I's. li. 19, shall 1. ane 
smoke daily to the glory of God! Nay, even Mr. Faber himself (in a curious 
passage in his “Sacred Calendar of Prophecy,” vol, iii. p. 475,) seems “ not dis- 
inclined ” to this view. 
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Thus to prediet, arguing from Jer. XXXII. 18, the continuation 
of the Levitieal priesthood and of the sacrificial service, would 
contradict such passages as Jer, m1. 16, and Xxx1. 38l. This is an 
obyious rule, “The analogy of Seripture” must be observed in 
explaining the prophetical, no- less than the doctrinal parts of 
Holy Scripture; indeed, this 1s none other than the Apostle’s 
rule. when he declares, ‘as a leading principle never to be lost 
sight of” (rovro mowrToy yivwaKovtec), that “ not any prophecy 
of Scripture is of self-interpretation,’-—as Bishop Horsley admi- 
rably renders 2 Pet. 1. 20. 

We are of opinion, that the nature of prophecy, as Professor 
Hlengstenberg expresses 1t—we should rather: have said, the 
nature of the prophetic influence—has been too little attended to. 
Very important principles flow from it, to the neglect of which 
we owe that “loose reasoning” of which Mr. Arnold so justly 
complains as characteristic of the mode in which most of us have 
hitherto approached the study of propheey. We particularly 
commend to the reader’s attention, that portion of this work 
included between the 213th and 251st sections. 

Some sixty pages are devoted to the seventy weeks of Daniel, 
comprising an exegetical examination of the sacred text, together 
with an elaborate discussion of the terminus a quo and the terni- 
nus ad quem of that prophetic period. To pass a hasty Judgement 
upon a point which has arrayed against one another the pens of 
such men as Prideaux and Lloyd, Mede and Lowth, Blayney and 
Wintle, would indeed argue presumption of the highest order ; on 
the other hand, to enter mto a critical discussion of this portion 
of the work before us, would imply a large expenditure of time 
and attention; a very much Jarger amount, in fact, than the 
writer of this notice has been at all able to devote to it as yet. 
[fence it must suffice to state the results to which the author's 
researches have brought him, ‘These are as follows: he would 
date the commencement of the seventy weeks, as many have done 
before him, from the twenticth year of Artaxerxes; but. this 
twentieth year he fixes at p.c. 455. (Our own countryman, 
Bishop Lloyd, placed it at ec. 445, and Dr. Stonard, in a learned 
work, fixes upon n.c. £20.) The period of the fulfilment of 
the seven weeks and sixty-and-two weeks, or four hundred and 
eighty-three years, he makes, by a caleulation independent of 
the difficult Inquiries respeeting the vear of the birth of Christ, 
to ecomeide with the year 192 U.C., OF 29 a.p. of the vulgar 
era; that is to say, this is the date of the public appearing 0 
Joln the Baptist, and therefore of our Lord, as he strives to 
wut these events being separated by an interval of only six 
months, 
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With this we must take our leave of Professor Hengstenberg 
for the present. We trust that, should this abridged translation 
reach a second edition, the editor will carefully revise it, as we 
have detected several errors of typography in respect of textual 
references, which is always so puzzling. We would likewise 
suggest that some system be adopted in the numbering of the 
various divisions and subdivisions of the arguments. Mr. Arnold 
will easily perceive to what we allude, when we request him to 
compare the figures in brackets at the commencement of the 
230th, 283rd, and 247th sections. We very much approve the 
principle of distinguishing the members of an argument ; and we 
regret that a want of due attention to some fixed system has 
rather defeated than assisted the editor's object. This by the 
way, however. We cannot conclude without tendering our 
hearty thanks to Mr. Arnold for having brought this work before 
the British student in so convenient, and, generally, accurate a 
form; and, without pledging ourselves to an agreement with the 
learned author in every particular, we do unhesitatingly commend 
his Christology to the attention of all students of prophecy. 


u—l. The Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. By An- 
prews Norton, late Professor of Sacred MMistory, Harvard 
University. In 2 Vols. Second Kdition, London: Chapman. 

2. An Exposition of the Apocalypse. By Daviv N. Lorn. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 


Wi have coupled these works together, because they afford some 
insight into the present state of feeling and principle amongst the 
descendants of the “ Pilgrim Fathers.” Professor Norton is, 
evidently, one of that class of old-fashioned Unitarians, who 
retain their Unitarianism as a dogma, and will not advance one 
step beyond the heterodoxy of the last century. They are wholly 
left behind by the march of rationalism, and their tone has ae- 
cordingly become mild and gentle as regards the maintenance of 
orthodoxy, while they look with extreme and undisguised aversion 
on those more adventurous spirits who have carried on their prin- 
ciples to the denial of revelation. The Unitarian has become 


petrified while in a state of transition to absolute infidelity ; and 
while his principles lead him to follow the course of rationalism, 
his fecling would rather impel him to an alliance with orthodoxy, 
could the pride of his reason submit to the yoke of faith. 
Professor Norton’s work consists of two volumes, which might, 
ve think, have been advantageously limited to oxe ; for the greater 
part of the discussion in the second volume refers to the opinions 
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and history of the Gnostics, and has scarcely any perceptible con- 
nexion with the object of his book. The first volume adopts the 
usual system of argument in behalf of the preservation of the text 
of the four Gospels, and their genuineness ; from the collation of 
manuscripts ; the high value ascribed to them by the early Chris- 
tians, &c. After this comes a survey of the evidence for the au- 
thenticity and genuineness of the Gospels, from the testimony of 
the early Fathers, and more particularly from Justin Martyr and 
Papias. Then follow notes on various critical and other subjects, 
pi as the classification of copies of the New Testament, doubtful 
passages in the Gospels, the writings of the Apostolic F athers. 

The second volume contains a very lengthy discussion on the 
Gnostics, and the testimony which they afford to the truth of 
Christianity ; after which come a set of notes, amongst which is 
included a long treatise on the Old Testament, and on sundry 
other matters appendant to the main subject. 

Having thus given some notion of the contents of Professor 
Norton’s work, we must in candour say, that there is very little 
of novelty in his pages. The biblical student, who is familar with 
the works of Paley, Lardner, or even Hartwell Horne, will find 
little in these volumes with which he is not well acquainted, saving 
and excepting their diatribes against German theology, and their 
sly cuts at orthodoxy. The subject of Gnosticism has been treated 
by Dr. Burton with far more ability and learning than we can 
ascribe to Mr. Norton. 

We do not know whether we are to understand that Mr. Norton 
doubts the genuineness of the Lpistles, as he has not included 
them in his defence of the Scripture. It is evident that we cannot 
take such matters on trust; for at the conclusion of the work, he 
discloses his views of the Hebrew Scriptures, the inspiration of 
which he denies, and imputes to them all kinds of errors, while he 
admits that Christianity is responsible for the truth of Judaism. 


“ Such is the connexion between Christianity and the Jewish religion, 
that the Divine origin of the former, implies the Divine origin of the 
latter. Christianity, if I may so speak, has made itself responsible for 
the fact, that the Jewish religion, like itself, proceeded immediately 
from God. But Christianity has not made itself responsible for the gen- 
wineness, the authenticity, or the moral and religious teachings, of that 
collection of books by Jenish writers, which constitutes the Old Testament. 
Taken collectively, it may appear, on the one hand, that the books 
possess a high and very peculiar character, which affords strong evidence 
of the Divine origin of the Jewish religion; and it may appear, on 
the other hand, that they also contain much that is incredible, and 
much that does not approve itself to our understanding and moral 
feelings,” &c. 
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Mr. Norton is of opinion that “ there is nothing of novelty or 
boldness” in such views; that they are merely giving form and 
voice to a sentiment, common among a large class of intelligent per- 
sons. Accordingly, he proceeds in the quietest way to set the autho- 
rity of the Old Testament wholly aside. And why does he do so! 
Because it contains statements at variance with our present know- 
ledge on physical science, as he avers ; because it does not commend 
itself to the philosopher, or the man of science, as devoid of diffi- 
culties. But how easy would it be to turn his line of argument 
against the remainder of revelation, 1. e. against the Gospels them- 
selves ; and how can those who admit the argument in the one case, 
deny it in the other? The ‘ genuineness of the Gospels” would 
speedily be demolished by such objections as this writer allows to 
weigh against the Old Testament. 

Mr. Norton is altogether indifferent to the doctrine which pre- 
vailed on this subject, as he admits, amongst the early Christians. 
There can be no doubt of their firm belief in the genuineness, and 
the truth, and the inspiration of the Hebrew Scriptures. Their 
convictions were every wit as firm on the genuineness of the Gos- 
pels; and yet Mr. Norton avails himself readily of a testimony in 
the one case which he rejects in the other. After quoting the 
early Fathers extensively, in proof of the genuineness of the Gos- 


pels, he proceeds thus :— 


“In estimating the weight of evidence which has thus far been adduced 
for the genuineness of the Gospels, we must keep in mind, what has not 
always been sufficiently attended to, that it is not the testimony of cer- 
tain individuals alone on which we rely, important as their testimony 
might be. Those writers speak for a whole community, every member 
of which had the strongest reasons for ascertaining the correctness of his 
faith respecting the authenticity, and consequently, the genuineness of 
the Gospels. We quote the Christian Fathers, not chiefly to prove their 
individual belief, but in evidence of the belief of the community to which 
they belonged.” —vol. i. p. 96. 


This is repeated again and again, as if the professor had made a 
great point. One would suppose that with such views he would 
have admitted the weight of the testimony of the Church in sup- 
port of the chief articles of the Catholic faith; but no! As soon 
as we come to such matters, the professor turns round, and 
“throws the Fathers overboard.” He holds, that a thinking man 
must find himself in “ a small minority,” when he comes to con- 
sider the doctrines of Christianity. ‘The errors of the Gnostics 
Were not greater than those of a large majority of the professed 
disciples of Christ. 


“ The faith of the whole Christian world for two centuries before the 
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Reformation, had no advantage over that of the Gnostics, in being moreac- 
cordant with reason and Christianity. The gross literal errors and absurd. 
ities, maintained by the Catholics of that period, are in as strong contrast 
with the truths of our religion, as the mystic extravagances of her early 
heretics. The system by which the Catholic faith was supplanted among 
Protestants, with its doctrines concerning the threefold personality of 
God, and concerning God's government of his creatures; with its repre- 
sentations of the totally depraved nature, capable only of moral eyil, 
with which He brings man into being ; with its scheme of redemption 
required by man’s utter misery and helplessness ; its infinite satisfaction 
to God the Father, made by the sufferings of God the Son; and its * hor- 
rible decrees,’ may perhaps appear to a rational believer of the present 
day, to stand in as open and direct opposition to Christianity as the 
systems of the leading Gnostics.”—vol. ii. p. 81. 


It is curious after this to turn to the writer’s observations on 
German theology, which are distinguished by a tartness, contrast- 
ing strangely with the fact, of the identity of principle between 
himself and them. ‘They occur in the course of some remarks 
on Baur. 


“ In the work of Baur, there is no critical examination of the history 
of the Gnostics, nor any information of value concerning them. He 
ascribes to them, not only without authority, but contrary to all evi- 
dence, the doctrine of an unconscious and impersonal God. His work, 
like those of many of his countrymen, exhibits an incapacity of thinking 
clearly and consistently, and of presenting a lucid and well-digested 
exposition of a subject; and is characterized by such a use of words, 
especially concerning the topic of religion, as would unsettle all their 
established meanings. It belongs to that class of speculative writings, 
of which Germany has been so fertile, treating of the most important 
subjects, and promulgating, sometimes with dogmatical phlegm, and 
sometimes with heartless flippancy, doctrines the most disastrous to 
faith and morals. These writings are distinguished, not so much bya 
want of reasoning, or an evident incapacity of reasoning, as by an ap- 
parent insensibility to its necessity or use. Every thing is assumed. 
The most extravagant and most pernicious theories are put forward, as 
if they consisted of self-evident propositions. . . . These modern me- 
taphysicians do, in truth, belong to the age of the later Platonists and 
Ginostics ; but they resemble them not so much through a correspond- 
ence of doctrines, as in their mystical and barbarous obscurity, in their 
perversion and fabrication of language, in their arrogant claims, in their 
contempt for the exercise of the understanding in the investigation and 
establishment of truth, and in their pretending to some other foundation 
than reason, and the revelation of God, on which to rest our highest 
knowledge.” — vol. ii. pp. 26, 27, 


_M ysticism here comes into contact with rationalism; and the 
Unitarian behelds with yexation a new kind of liberty asserted, 
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which goes so far beyond him in its extravagance, that he dwindles 
down into a sort of modification of orthodoxy, and is left behind 
by the march of intellect. It is evident that he feels this keenly. 

Now let us turn to our second American publication. This 
exposition of the Apocalypse, which appears to adopt all the 
eneral principles of exposition expounded by Mede, Newton, 
Faber, {lliott, &c., deduces from them a set of conclusions 
which, if they be correct, certainly throw a new light on the 
prophecies of the New Testament. Mr. Lord is the “ Pastorini” 
of dissent, or rather of opposition to all Christian communions. 
We confess that we have not perused the whole of his large, and 
closely-printed, and elaborately annotated volume ; but we have 
seen quite enough to perceive that his lucubrations will not find 
favour with English interpreters of prophecy generally. As a 
specimen of his views, we select the following passage from his 
exposition of the ‘second seal.” 


“The agents whom the symbol denotes are teachers, therefore, of the 
Church. To slay one another with the sword being to destroy by vio- 
lence—as the counterpart of the natural life is the spiritual—to destroy 
each other’s spiritual life by violence, is to sentence to an exclusion 
from salvation by what is deemed an authoritative act; and, in a still 
higher sense, to compel one another, by the power of their office, to 
embrace an apostate religion, by which they naturally and necessarily 
perish. 

“ What class, then, of teachers and rulers is there in the Church, in 
whose agency these peculiarities meet ?—a usurpation of powers which 
Christ has not authorized; an interruption thereby of religious peace 
from the earth, and, finally, a compulsion of men to apostasy, in order 
to confirm and perpetuate that usurpation. 

‘‘ All these are conspicuous characteristics of diocesan bishops, espe- 
cially of the Asiatic, African, Greek, and Latin Churches.”—pp. 75, 76. 


The author argues with much pains that episcopacy is only 
an institution of the second century; and then remarks on the 
“usurpation” of authority by the bishops—their errors, divisions, 
and persecutions; and, after painting in very dark colours the 
crimes of the order of diocesan bishops in former ages, he con- 
tends that the English hierarchy since the Reformation comes 
under the same condemnation—that the Church of England 


‘is yet among the guiltiest of usurpers and tyrants. Her crown is 
sullied, her stole is purpled with the blood of multitudes of the wit- 
nesses of God whom she has wantonly slain; and thence, like her per- 
secuting sisters, she is ere long to be struck by avenging justice from 
her throne.”—p. 94. 


We cannot afford space for any more extracts from this really 
VOL, VIII.—NO, XV.—SEPT. 1847, v 
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curious book. The English writers on prophecy would do well 
to study his interpretations, and to refute them. According to 
his view, these writers are all servants of antichrist and of the 
beast. His interpretations are directed against the Church of 
England, and indeed against Dissent itself, which he charges with 
the wish to ally itself with the State as an establishment. 








111.—Leelesiastical Antiquities of Down, Connor, and Dromore, 
consisting of a Taxation of those Dioceses, compiled in the year 


mecevi.; with Notes and Illustrations. By the Rev. W. 
Rerves, /.B., &c. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 


To the general reader, this volume does not possess the same 
interest which it will have for those who are locally connected 
with the ecclesiastical districts to which it refers. It comprises 
a catalogue and a valuation of all the parishes in the Irish dioceses 
of Down, Connor, and Dromore, made in 1306, with the object of 
providing funds for the crusade. In the year 1188, the kings of 
Kngland and France, in their respective parliaments or councils, 
imposed on their subjects a tax of one-tenth of their moveables 
and annual income, for the recovery of the Holy Land. This 
tax, however, after a time, became limited to the clergy. The 
kings of England obtained grants of it, as levied on the clergy, 
from the popes; but in 1274, Pope Gregory X. received, at the 
great council of Lyons, a general grant of the ecclesiastical tithes 
for six years, The tithes, however, were subsequently granted 
by the pope to the English sovereigns, and new valuations were 
made, from time to time, in order to enhance their value; and 
the records of one of these valuations having been discovered 
some time since, by Mr. Vanderzee, in the office of the Remem- 
brancer of the Exchequer, the valuation has now been published 
by Mr. Reeves, and illustrated with such a body of annotations 
as throw light on all the names of places mentioned in it. The 
sources from which these annotations have been compiled, are 
the printed works of Colgan, O’Conor, Ussher, Ware, the Irish 
Record Commission, and from a large number of manuscript 
records. Amongst the latter, are the records of the archbishopric 
of Armagh, beginning with the Registrum Milonis Sweteman, 
A.D. 1861—1380, including a Commission from Primate O’Hi- 
raghty, A.p. 1337; the Visitation of the Diocese of Derry, 
A.D. 1397, by Primate Colton; the Registrum Fleming, A.D. 
L404-—1416 ; the Registrum Swayne, A.D. 1418—1439; the 
Registrum Prene, A.D. 1430—1471; the Registrum Mey, Regis- 
frum Octaviant, 1460—1518 ; Registrum Cromer, 1518—1535 ; 
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Registrum Dowdall, 1540—1584. Besides these MSS., Mr. 
Reeves has consulted many others bearing on his subject, and 
the result is certainly a most curious topographical volume, rich 
in Irish lore, and containing much that cannot fail to interest the 
historian and the antiquary. 

The ecclesiastical organization of the cathedrals of Ireland 
appears to have been different in each diocese. At Down, John 
de Courcy introduced the Benedictine monks from Chester, in 
1183, in place of secular canons. Of this monastery the Bishop 
of Down was the abbot (p. 174). At Connor also the bishop was 
abbot of the cathedral convent, and there was no dignitary con- 
nected with the cathedral except the archdeacon ; and all capi- 
tular acts seem to have been performed by the archdeacon and 
clergy assembled in synod (p. 261). James of Couplith, who 
succeeded to the bishopric in 1321, was ‘elected by the archdea- 
con and clergy of Connor” (p. 261). At Dromore there were a 
dean and canons, who elected the bishops (p. 311). The aps 
chapters of these dioceses were instituted by King James [. 

Altogether Mr. Reeves is deserving of very great credit for the 
pains and research which he has bestowed on his subject, and for 
the scholar-like way in which he has executed it. 


Iv.—_Monumenta Rituala Ecclesie Anglicane; or, Occasional 
Offices of the Church of England, according to the Ancient Use 
of Salisbury. The Primer in English, and other Prayers and 
Forms, with Dissertations and Notes. By the Rev. W. Mas- 
KELL, M.A. Vol. III. London: Pickering. 


We have had occasion recently to express our sense of the value 
of Mr. Maskell’s labours in illustrating the ancient offices of the 
Church of England. The present volume completes his design, 
including the offices for coronation, for regal obsequies, for ordi- 
nation, for inthronization of bishops, for reception of the pall, for 
regal and episcopal receptions, for reconciliation of a Church, for 
degradation, for healing, and for blessing cramp-rings. These 
various offices are preceded by a series of learned dissertations on 
the subject, and the offices themselves are oa at full length ; 
so that the reader has a full and ample body of information laid 
before him. From all we have seen of this volume, and of the 
dissertations comprised in it, we think that its accuracy may be 
relied on. We can scarcely avoid regretting that Mr. Maskell 
should have introduced into his valuable work the offices for heal- 
ing, and for blessing cramp-rings. Both of these rites re be fairly 
described as superstitious, and there is no evidence of their anti- 
quity. The former is said to haye been used in the reign of 
02 
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Henry VII., but we have sought in vain for any sufficient evidence 
of the fact. The latter has more antiquity to plead, but it seems 


scarcely deserving of a place in this volume. 
We have pleasure in recommending the whole work, now com- 


pleted, to all who are interested in the history of the English 
ritual. 


v.—Eglise de Notre Dame de Bon-Secours pres Rouen. Paris: 
Sagnier et Bray. 

Tuts is a description of a Church of very considerable architec. 
tural pretensions which has been recently erected at Rouen by 
the voluntary contributions of persons in all parts of France. 
The church had become remarkable as a place of “ pilgrimage;” 
and the aid of the Virgin was believed to be so frequently ex- 
tended in this church to her worshippers, that on an appeal being 
made by the curé stating the dilapidated state of her shrine, the 
zeal of the faithful in all parts was excited, and the result has 
been the erection of certainly a very noble church. We speak of 
the interior rather than the exterior. The former is perhaps 
without fault: it is in the French style of the thirteenth century, 
and is very light and graceful. The roof is of stone; the win- 
dows (forty in number) are richly adorned with painted glass, 
being in general the gift of private individuals. The building is 
surmounted by a lofty tower and spire, which have, however, the 
defect of not standing detached from the building, but of project- 
ing out of its roof at the west end. This, together with the 
perfect uniformity of the ranges of buttresses and windows, im- 
pair the effect of the exterior, and mark it as a production of the 
Sonne century. The western doors are magnificently sculp- 
tured. 


vi.—l. Sermons. By Wenry Epwarp Mawnnine, I.A., Areh- 
deacon of Chichester. Vol. III. London: Burns. 1847. 


2. Christ on Earth, and in Heaven, and on the Judgment-seat. 
By the Rev. J. Gansert, Rector of Clayton, and Professor of 
Poetry. 2vols. London: Hatchards. 1847. 

3. Sermons, chiefly resulting from Daily Experience. By the Reo. 
Davip Laine, MA.,, late Chaplain to the Middlesex Hospital, 
§e. London: Rivingtons. 1847, 


4. Practical Sermons. By the Rev. W. Firzceraup, B.Ay 
Curate of Clontarf. Dublin: McGlashan. 1847. 

5. Sermons, preached at Brighton. By the Rev. C. FE. Kenna- 
way, 4/.4. Second series. London: Rivingtons. 1847. 
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6. Sermons. By Wititam Nicnorson, M.A., late Master of 
Magdalen Hospital, Winchester, &c. London: Rivingtons. 
1847. 


1. Or Archdeacon Manning's sermons it is needless to speak. 
His talents are too widely appreciated, that his book should 
require a helping hand from reviewers ; and his reputation for 
orthodoxy and originality of illustration is too well grounded to 
demand at the hands of the public censor the stamp of approba- 
tion for each particular work. We will only say that Volume ITI. 
is quite worthy to stand beside its elder brethren. 

2. Mr. Professor Garbett’s sermons present, at first opening, 
a curious contrast with the preceding voltiné: The Archdeacon’s 
—all simplicity, left to speak for itself, and win its way by its own 
intrinsic excellence : the Professor’s—ushered into notice by four 
orang pages, recommending to your notice all the five excel- 

encies (for he has numbered them) which characterize his per- 
formance, set forth and garnished with plenty of italics and notes 
of admiration. Mr. G.’s protestantism is undoubted; it is 
therefore no matter of surprise that he rejoices to parade the 
“five points!” Excellency No. 2, he informs us, is, that “the 
topics of which these discourses treat, though not numerous, yet 
touch the innermost depths and mysteries of revelation and of the 
human spirit!” And then he goes on to say, that ‘to shun 
them is usually the practice in ordinary congregations.” We 
know not what may be the cast of congregation or of clergy 
with which Mr. Garbett is most familiar; but there is no one 
subject in his two volumes which we have not heard treated of 
over and over again in the churches which we have had the good 
fortune to attend. Indeed, we should be inclined to call them 
rather commonplace subjects. Such, likewise, is the view we 
take of the manner in which they are handled. There does not 
appear to us to be aught that calls for special remark in these 
volumes. They are well enough. If we were called upon to par- 
ticularize any, it would be the first in Volume II., on the Per- 
sonality of God. 

3. Mr. Laing’s character is well known to all who have had 
any acquaintance, during late years, with the Middlesex Hospital, 
or the St. Ann’s Society, as an energetic, conscientious clergy- 
man. His sermons profess to have “ resulted from daily expe- 
rience ;” and we think that some of them bear marks of having 
done so. The ninth, or Hezekiah, is an example, from the text, 
“ Tsaiah said, Take a lump of figs, and they took and laid it on 
the boil, and he recovered ;” a sermon on the duty of employing 
human means in reliance on Divine help. No doubt these dis- 
courses proved useful to those who heard them. 
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4. Sermons by Mr. Fitzgerald is one of those books, concerning 
which we involuntarily exclaim, “ With what motive, or-on what 
ounds can the author have published these sermons! Surely 
the same things have been said elsewhere, and as forcibly. Why 
add to the enormous stock of discourses which already glut the 


market ?” 

Very different is the impression left by 

5. Mr. Kennaway’s second series. We have before had occa- 
sion to speak favourably of this gentleman s publications. There is 
nothing very deep, nothing particularly original, in them ; noris the 
matter set forth by that grandeur of diction which in some cases 
attracts us; but there is an unaffected earnestness, and simplicity, 
and fervour about Mr. Kennaway’s rig hag Bogs invest them 
with a peculiar charm. We see that he believes and feels what 
he says; and this, by the way, is the true receipt for genuine 
yopularity in a preacher. The reader will thank us for an extract. 
WW e draw one, almost at random, from the conclusion of a sermon, 
entitled Real Royalty, founded upon the double text of John 
xviii. 87, and Matt. xxvii. 11. 


* We all love, more or less, the bravery of the world. The question 
for us all is, how we can overcome this love. 

“(1.) If we look at Jesus in his lowliness and his suffering, this is 
the first means. Gaze on Him fixedly and frequently ; look on Him 
as manifesting in this guise the hidden truth. He is showing to us all 
what is God’s estimate of present glory. If you or I are called to the 
same suffering or self-mortification, we are called to a post of the highest 
honour ; it is the very essence of glory. 

(2.) But then you may ask the question, Have I all this desire for 
what is great in my heart, and am I always to be satisfied with what 
is mean? Nay, for God tells us in his Word, that we are kings and 
priests,—not now externally, not now so as to reign over any kingdom 
but that of our own hearts,—but most truly to reign hereafter. In the 
region of heaven, amid the songs of the blessed, by the throne of God 
and the Lamb, we shall know that we have not sighed in vain for 
glory. Our deepest, widest desires shall then be satisfied. 

‘(3.) But the world attracts me so much, I am so fond of it; its 
little daily pleasures have such a power over me; how can I ever so 
overcome them as to attain that future glory? In answer I would say, 
‘Behold the man!’ ‘ Behold your King!’ It was as your repre- 
sentative that He endured all that we have read of this day. He is 
the man, the new head of hope to mankind; the King, the new and re- 
stored Sovereign of rebellious hearts. But see what He has done to 
secure this empire. Watch Him by night and by day; by the way- 
side, healing the lepers ; on the green grass, feeding the multitude; 
beneath the quiet stars, wrestling in prayer in the garden of Gethse- 
mane, In a very agony of water and blood; falling beneath the weight 
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of the cross on his way to Calvary ; piercing the very heavens with that 
cry of unutterable despair; bowing languishingly, at last dying; and 
then say, All this He did for me. In the extremity of his woe, I find 
the seeds and the earnest of my everlasting joy. 

“Turn then for a moment again to the text, and, keeping this truth 
in your minds, remember the solemn words, ‘ Every one that is of the 
truth, heareth my voice.’ We all know whether we are hearing the 
voice of Christ. Or, if we have any misgivings, can any say that it is not 
of transcendent importance that we should at once ascertain it? Try to 
do so this very day. In the hall of judgment, along the blood-streaked 
road that led to Calvary, beneath the branching arms of the blessed 
cross, try, try earnestly to acknowledge with the deep emphasis of a 
holy allegiance, that He who hangs thereon is your King, your Lord, 
your God. 

‘* Not that we should confine these thoughts to any special occasion, 
or connect them with the recollections of any particular day'; they 
should always be present with us when we think of royalty. Whether 
that thought be brought very near to us, as it is by the services of this 
day, or whether we muse on it as that form of power which seems to have 
the strongest sanction and impress of Divinity, under all views it is 
alike edifying and impressive. Let it be our business to look through 
the shadows of power which pass over us in this world, to that which is 
the substance and the reality. All power is from on high. ‘ The 
powers that be are ordained of God.’ By Him, and by Him alone, 
kings or queens rule and reign. All their authority is derivative ; all 
their glory but a reflection of his. When I look on aking, I contem- 
plate a type of Christ; it is the highest character of a king, that he is 
so. When I bow before my earthly sovereign, I acknowledge the 
sovereignty of Christ, which is thrown as a mantle, for a brief period, 
over the shoulders of a fellow-creature. When I pay my debt of loy- 
alty to my Queen, I consecrate that loyalty by the thought of Him to 
whom alone all real homage is rightfully done. When I celebrate 
the accession of an earthly sovereign, I cast my thoughts forward— 
happy, thrice happy day—to his accession, who shall be crowned with 
many crowns, and enjoy a throne which is as the days of heaven, that 
has no limit either in extent or duration. I anticipate the day when the 
prophecy delivered so long ago shall be to the very letter fulfilled, 
‘Behold a King !’”—pp. 76—79. 


Thoughts like these come very opportunely now, and we 
commend them to the attention of such among us as, having 
bustled through their ‘‘ season” in this great metropolis of fashion, 
are now immersed in the “ little daily pleasures,” or gratifying 
their “desire for what is great” in the splendid hospitality of 
their country mansions, Mr. eens dedicates his volume 
‘to the congregation of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, as a sacred 


1 This sermon appears to have been adapted to the Queen’s accession. 
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memento of four years’ pastoral intercourse.” We doubt not that 
his legacy will be most acceptable to them. j 
6. The last work upon our list is werhee ‘as an affectionate tri- 
bute to the memory of their beloved and lamented author, who early 
sank under the burden of his many labours.” The sermons seem to 
be sound, and we doubt not were felt to be interesting addresses, 
In the eighteenth, we perceive their lamented author entered an 
energetic protest against that “ theological system, fraught with 
all the horrors of antinomianism, which would exclude the fear of 
God for ever from the heart, and maintain, that never once, after 
the one act of faith by which Christ is received, shall a feeling of 
apprehension dart across the mind, or the fear of God’s displeasure 
against sin ever disturb the security of its settled composure.”— 
He is preaching on the text, “ Perfect love casteth out fear,” 


And he remarks that 


“the glimpses (so to speak) which the Scriptures occasionally give us 
of the inhabitants and occupations of the upper world, disclose to us the 
fact, that the fear of reverence dwells within every breast, mingles with 
every act of adoration, and breathes forth in every song of praise.” 


And hence he infers, 


‘‘ that the fear which is mixed with reverential awe, is not the fear 
which perfect love expels from the Christian’s heart. We must conclude 
then, that the fear of terror, is the feeling of which the Apostle is speak- 
ing in the text. The word ‘ dread,’ perhaps expresses more clearly 
the idea which he intended to convey. And the difference between the 
two affections would not be inaptly marked, if we said of a man under 
the influence of reverential feeling, that he feared God, and of one under 
the influence of terror, that he was afraid of God.” 


vil.—1. Monumental Brasses and Slabs: an Historical and Descri 
tive Notice of the Incised Monumental Memorials of the Middle 
Ages; with numerous Illustrations. By the Revo. Cuar.es 


Bouren., M.A., Rector of Downham Market, Norfolk. London : 
Bell. Oxford: Parker, 


2. An Inquiry into the Difference of Style observable in ancient 
Glass Paintings, especially in England; with Hints on Glass 
Painting. By ax Amateur. Oxford: Parker. 


3. Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society. 
Vol. II. Part IIT. Exeter, 1847, 


Tue impulse which has been given to church-building in Eng- 
land for the last twenty years has produced a new branch of 
literature, which appears to be daily acquiring more interest and 
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importance. We allude to the publications on ecclesiology, 
which are continually multiplying, and many of which are distin- 
guished by a taste and a beauty of illustration which can scarcely 
be rivalled in any other class of publications. England has 
decidedly taken the lead in the science of ecclesiology, and is 
likely to retain it too; for the study is promoted by an organiza- 
tion which is on so large a scale as, we believe, is not in any 
degree rivalled on the continent; and church-building is carried 
on to a far greater extent in England than in any other country. 

But, independently of the call for accurate information and 
taste as regards the erection of new churches, the restoration 
and % of old ones exacts a thorough acquaintance with the 
principles of ecclesiology, and in this is included some knowledge 
of the uses of the various parts of churches. It is not to 
denied that many persons have written on these subjects in 
a hasty and inconsiderate manner, and have attempted to force 
their theories on the public ina way which savours of presumption 
at least; but the knowledge of the first principles of the science of 
church architecture has gradually become pretty generally dif- 
fused amongst the clergy, and we shall be saved in future from 
those outrageous violations of taste and decency which were, a 
few years since, unconsciously perpetrated. 

The publication which we have named first on our list is one 
of very considerable interest and value. Its illustrations, com- 
prising copies of all the best monumental brasses in England, are 
very beautifully executed, and will prove instructive not only to 
the ecclesiologist, who wishes to decipher the age of such brasses 
as he may meet with, but also to the antiquarian, in the curious 
series of representations which they contain of the dresses of the 
middle ages. The brasses, as our readers are probably aware, 
are not traceable to a greater antiquity than the beginning of the 
thirteenth century; but the great majority of examples of good 
brasses are of much later date. The splendour of many of these 
is very great. We can scarcely expect that this kind of fune- 
ral memorial will again come much into use, but the publication 
before us will supply a series of beautiful models. 

We select the following passage as bearing on the interest and 
uses of the study :— 


“It is because of their vivid representation of the long-dead denizens 
of ages past,—because from generation to generation they bring before 
us, in all points as they were in life, the prince, the noble, the lady, the 
knight, the citizen, and the ecclesiastic,—the mail-clad warriors who 
first made Acre a name famous in the annals of British prowess,—‘ the 
victors of Cressy and Poictiers, the knights of Agincourt,’ the chief- 
tains of the rival roses, the royal Edwards and Henrys, the chivalrous 
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Bohuns, and Nevils, and Mortimers, the Howards, Beauchamps, De 
Veres, De Greys, and Stanleys; and with these a long array of worthies 
of every rank and calling,—the honoured Delamere, who ruled so wor- 
thily over the once splendid, nay, the still splendid establishment of 
this ancient city (St. Alban’s) ; Grenfield and Waldely, of York; 
Esteney, of Westminster; Goodrich, of Ely; Bewforrest, of Dorchester ; 
the merchant, too, of by-gone centuries, in long-flowing robe, faced 
with niniver, with his anlace and gypciére; and the civilian, in his 
appropriate gown; and, though last named, far from least in interest, 
esteem, and worthiness, the fair and virtuous of other days, the hero- 
ines of so many a forgotten passage of arms, many a romantic tale,— 
the Margarets, and Eleanors, and Philippas, whose regal eminence was 


enhanced by their lofty deeds.” —pp. 2, 3. 


It is a curious fact, mentioned by the author of this volume, 
that the earlier brasses are the finest ; and that this art declined, 
in proportion as all the other arts advanced. It seems to have 
arrived at its maturity in the fourteenth century, and then to 
have begun to decay. We do not observe that Mr. Boutell has 
assigned any reason for this circumstance. 

We have now to turn to the second work on our list—the In- 
quiry into Glass Paintings. ‘This work will be of very great aid 
to those who are engaged in the erection or decoration of churches; 
and, we doubt not, that it will be of material benefit to those artists 
who are engaged in the manufacture of painted glass. The work 
is divided into two parts, the first of which lays down rules for 
describing the leading distinctions of styles, which the author 
arranges under the ordinary nomenclature of ‘ Early English,” 
‘‘ Decorated,” ‘* Perpendicular,” and ‘“‘Cinque-Cento.” The second 
part of the work includes observations on the present state of the 
art, and suggestions for its application to particular purposes, and 
the best means for its advancement. The writer is of opinion, 
that it is a mistake to suppose that glass painting cannot be now 
practised without a strict and servile imitation of the models of 
the middle ages, as if it were not a distinct and complete branch of 
art, which, like many other medieval inventions, 1s of universal 
applicability, and susceptible of great improvement. 

Several chapters of the work are devoted to a history of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the styles of painted glass, in 
chronological order. The following remarks on the choice of sub- 
jects are worthy of notice. 


‘‘ The subjects which appear best suited to glass-paintings, are those 
which, when executed, are of themselves pleasing objects, and are favour- 
able to a display of the translucent qualities of glass. Of this kind are 
ornamental patterns, and a variety of other designs capable of being pro- 
perly represented in a simple, hard, and somewhat flat manner; by 
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broad masses of stiff colouring, hard outlines, and vivid contrasts of 
light and shade. A group sculptured in bas-relief, would, for example, 
afford an excellent model for a glass painter, on account of its want of 
apparent depth, and the means taken to counteract, as far as possible, 
this cause of indistinctness, the simplicity of the composition namely, 
and the sharp lights and broad shadows of the figures. The landscape 
background might indeed be almost directly copied in a glass-painting.” 


aes 241. 


The author thinks that a glass-painting is not to be estimated 
merely by its brilliancy and beauty of colouring, independently of 
its pictorial qualities, as in this case, pattern glass-paintings must 
be always preferred to picture glass-paintings. In order to render 
available the translucent quality of the glass, it is recommended 
that the mosaic system of glass-painting be adopted, in preference 
to the enamel, or the mosaic enamel system, as affording greater 
strength of colour and brilliancy. ‘The cinque-cento glass is re- 
ferred to as a proof of the superiority of this style to either of the 
others. ‘The objection against the mosaic system, which is founded 
on the supposed harshness of outline, where a separate piece of 
glass is oneres for each colour of the picture, is met by observ- 
ing that still greater difficulties and objections present themselves, 
when, as in the other styles, the picture is cut into rectangular 
panes, or divided into large pieces by metal work. It is remarked, 
that the metallic frame-work of an early English medallion window, 
decidedly improves the effect of the alla by rendering the main 
divisions of the design more distinct. 

Having established the position that the mosaic isthe only true sys- 
temof glass-painting, theauthor proceedstoexamine howfarthe four 
ancient styles of glass-painting can be employed in modern work. 
The result of this examination is, that for the present at least, the 
early English and decorated styles must be discontinued; and that, 
though the perpendicular and cinque-cento styles may be followed 
with more or less success, it is desirable that a new and inde- 
pendent style should be adopted. ‘The merits of the styles when 
proposed for practical application, depend on a compliance with 
two conditions. First, the possibility of exactly imitating the 
proposed style ; and, secondly, its appropriateness to the build- 
ing for which it is designed. Now the general effect of a glass- 
painting depends quite as much on the quality of its materials, as 
on the mode of working them; so that in order to produce an exact 
imitation of the old glass-paintings, we must have the same mate- 
rials as those of which they were made. 


‘“* But the modern material is identical, or nearly 80, only with the 
glass of the first half of the sixteenth century, and is essentially differ- 
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ent, in texture and quality, to the glass used in the thirteenth, four. 
teenth, and, indeed, until almost the close of the fifteenth century ; the 
dissimilarity increasing according to the antiquity of the example.” 


p. 269. 


The author proceeds to exemplify this difference in_ various 
respects, and remarks that the ifference between ancient and 
modern glass, results not ses I from a difference in the material, 
but also from a different mode of manufacture in improved fur- 
naces, which insure a more perfect fusion and amalgamation of 
the vitreous particles than could, perhaps, have been effected in 
the ancient furnaces. 

The author remarks on the bad and feeble effect often produced 
by modern windows which are thoroughly mosaic in character, 
as medallion early English windows, and coloured borders of that 
and the decorated style. When these are executed in modern 
glass, the different colours appear to a distant spectator to be 
confused and blended together; and sometimes this evil is en- 
hanced when ancient designs of a mosaic character have been 
copied on a reduced scale. ‘The perpendicular style, in the author's 
opinion, may be successfully copied for modern churches, as the 
material of the glass admits of it; but he still thinks that the 
imitation will not be perfect. He is of opinion, however, that it 
would be a great error to copy the bad drawing of the old glass 
yaintings, merely to obtain a conformity with their general effect. 

Ve copy the following remarks with pleasure, as evincing a sound 
and enlightened judgment. 


“If it should be thought that the objections which I have urged 
against symbols are without weight, I should still suggest that it is 
injudicious at the present day, when hostility to every thing savouring 
of popery has been awakened, to run the risk of raising a prejudice 
against so useful and appropriate a style of ornament as painted win- 
dows, by wounding this sensitiveness, even though we should think it 
excessive. No pretext should be left for the quaint puritanical re- 
sank, ag popery can creep in at a glass window as well as at a door.” 
—p. 202, 


We cannot help questioning the propriety of introducing 
figures in church windows, when we remember the language of 
the homilies on the subject of such paintings in churches. It 
would, we think, be more consistent to avoid such representations, 
and to limit ourselves to ornamental patterns, or quarries with 
decorated borders, or with texts of cripture. The object of 
painted glass is, decoration, not instruction. Every one can see 
the beauty of rich and varied colouring, but not one person in ten 
thousand, we believe, is led to think of the history of those who 
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may be represented. There seem to be objections to the use 
of figures in glass, as there are to that of statues or images in 
the interior or exterior of our sacred edifices. 

The third volume which we have mentioned at the head of this 
article, affords evidence of the success which has attended the 
institution of the Exeter Architectural Society. It is probably 
known to our readers, that the excellent Bishop Medley took an 
active part in as this Society, and in the earlier parts of 
its career. We have already had, on more than one occasion, to 
express our sense of the value of the papers comprised in the 
Transactions of this Society. The Quarterly Report contains a 
description of two churches, near and at Exeter, which have been 
recently erected, but one of which remains unfinished for want of 
sufficient means. The Report of the Visiting Committee is parti- 
cularly interesting ; and we should be glad to see such visitations 
take place in all parts of the country, for the clergy would fre- 
quently derive much assistance and encouragement in the work of 
church restoration from communicating with persons well qualified 
to advise them. The engravings accompanying this volume com- 
ie several coloured representations of decorated windows in 

ixeter cathedral, and are very beautifully executed. 


viit.—1, The Pastor in his Closet ; or a Help to the Devotions of 
the Clergy. By the Rev. Joun Armstrone, B.A., Vicar of 
Tidenham. Oxford: Parker. 


2. Enchiridion Juvenile, &c. Bathonie: S. Sims, 


Tuosz who are acquainted with Mr. Armstrong’s Sermons on 
the Festivals will readily acknowledge his fitness for the composi- 
tion of such a work as he here offers to his fellow-labourers. 
From what we have seen of this little volume we can most 
cordially recommend it as a manual of devotions to the clergy. 
They will find in it the expression of all those wants and feelings, 
and the remembrance of all those duties, which their high and 
sacred calling demands. There are prayers or meditations (for 
they comprise both characters) for every day of the week, besides 
foneral devotions. We have derived much edification from this 
ittle manual. 

The “ Enchiridion Juvenile” is a collection of religious rules 
and devotions for young persons, in the Latin language, and is 
borrowed, with some alterations, from Neumayr’s ‘+ Methodus 
Vite Christiane.” The arrangement of this pleasing manual is 
such as to impress its principal moral lessons clearly and forcibly 
on the mind. The prayers which are at the conclusion, are 
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chiefly derived from our approved English divines, such as Patrick, 
Sherlock, Nowell, &c. Altogether we have not observed any thing 
objectionable in this manual, and have seen much to approve. 


1x.—Ecelesiastical Jurisdiction, Parochial Lectures. (Third 
Series.) Witha erentetty Essay on the Teaching and Priestly 
Offices. By Wittiam J. [rons, B.D., Incumbent of the Holy 
Trinity, Brompton, Middlesex, London: Masters. 


No one can rise from the perusal of this work of Mr. Irons without 
feeling that he has been made to think on some of the most vital 

uestions affecting the Church of Christ. We must confess that 

Ir. Iron’s style appears to us occasionally somewhat too ambi- 
tious, and that in his writings there are obscurities which might 
have been avoided. His tone also is not always what we should 
have recommended. And yet we feel that there 1s so much with 
which we can sympathize in his writings—there is so earnest a 
mind—a spirit of such faithful and sincere attachment to the 
Church of which he is a minister, so much independence in the 
formation of his opinions, and consistency in maintaining them, 
—that, notwithstanding any minor points in which we may be 
unable to follow him, we cannot rise from the perusal of his work 
without expressing those feelings of respect which appear to us 
to be his due. Mr. Irons, in the work before us, (which we 
should scarcely have deemed suited for Parochial Lectures,) is 
engaged in developing all the features of the parochial system, 
as represented in the formularies and canons of the Church 
Universal, and as it is derived from the institutions of the Apos- 
tles. ‘The pastoral duties of the episcopate in the first ages 
is described with great truth and accuracy in the following 
passage :— 


“One rule, with probably few exceptions in those days, was, that 
the head of each large xapoccia, or parish, should be a consecrated 
bishop. The primitive Christians believed in the blessing of the Apos- 
tolic guidance and presence of the bishop with his flock. A bishop was 
not regarded merely as the channel of holy orders, but as the constant 
guide, adviser, and friend of the whole Christian flock. This was the 
episcopacy of St. Ignatius’s epistles, and the apostolic canons; a kind 
of episcopacy worth believing in. There was nothing merely technical 
or formal in this: it was the life-blood of the primitive system. The 
bishop was the spiritual monarch of the Christian people ; he reigned in 
their hearts. . . . Take all the circumstances, and the Church did all 
that was possible then, to carry out the idea of a sacred government of 
men on earth. She taught them obediently to rally round their centre, 
or bishop, and conform their practice to the laws of the Divine Spirit 
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speaking in her holy apostles. To the bishop alone, the ‘ watching for 
their souls’ was given: he alone was (so to say) the ‘ parish priest,’ 
having the sole spiritual ‘cure.’ To him, having indeed no earthly 
lands, or legally secured possession for the Church, the Christian people 
sent their offerings, which ‘they laid by on the first day of the week ;’ 
and he gave alms to Christ’s poor, and supported his presbyters. All 
the sacred jurisdiction of the society of Christians, in each place, was 
thus administered by the bishop, acting often in council, but at times 
also delegating authority to others for special works. The sacraments 
were to be administered in the Church as far as possible by the bishop 
himself. . . . Behold then, ere we pass on to far other times, a bishop 
of the second and third centuries! He is the ruler, the parish priest, 
the confessor and adviser of all the Christians within his reach ; whose 
names he knows, and whose families he baptizes, whose sins he corrects, 
whose sorrows he shares, whose missionary teachers he pays, to whose 
wants, if they are poor, he ministers, from the common fund in his 
charge.” —pp. 28—30. 


Mr. Irons then traces the institution of the parochial system, 
as dioceses became too large for the care of the bishops and pres- 
byters of the city, and the gradual alteration in the episcopal 
duties which ensued. And he remarks on the contrast between 
the bishop in primitive times, when he was the centre, soul, and 
life of the Christian system, and the bishop of the present day, 
when bishoprics have become large enough to be provinces, with 
archbishops at the head. All holy bishops, he observes, have for 
ages bewailed, as Bishop Wilson did, the difficulty of restoring 
discipline or enforcing the canons of the Church. And the reason 
of this is, the enormous size of modern dioceses, which render 
the bishop’s influence altogether unknown to three eo out of 
four. The task, in fact, assigned to each prelate, however good 
he may be, is as impossible for him to fulfil as that which is in- 
trusted to the presbyters under him. 


“Tf any one pretends that the Christian hierarchy was intended by 
its Divine Founder to terminate in being one large bishopric on earth, 
embracing one whole mass of baptized, unsuperintended souls, he is 
asserting what the papists, practically at least, also assert ; and making 
every bishop little more than we make the presbyter,—viz., the dele- 
gate of a higher earthly power. But for us, who believe that epieno grey 
is a reality, it remains that we cease not to strive to make it felt as 
such, and brought home as such, to every member of Christ. This can 
only be achieved by such a multiplication of dioceses as never yet 
entered the scheme of any Church reformer of this age.”—pp. 48, 44. — 


The writer of this work is one of those who deeply feel the 
defects of discipline in the Church, and the want of communication 
between the people and their ministers. He draws a painful pic- 
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ture of the danger besetting an earnest-minded person from the 
want of spiritual guidance and direction in the Church ; and he 
speaks of the izterference of some of the clergy in parishes which 
do not belong to them. We trust that if evils of this kind are 
occasionally found, they may be removed. The clergy are, in fact, 
in our larger parishes completely overburdened with duties, and 
they are unable to give that attention to the state of particular 
jas which they could desire. But it is our firm conviction, that 
if a clergyman has a parish of such dimensions as he can fairly 
manage, there is nothing to prevent him from holding spiritual 
intercourse with all those who are desirous of availing themselves 
of it, and of guiding and directing them in their religious duties. 
We believe that this is actually the case, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, wherever the clergyman is really earnest in his desire to 
discharge the duties of his office, and where he is not charged 
with a parish of such dimensions as render it unmanageable. 
Mr. Thee, in his appendix, takes notice of the Romish theory 
of the unity of the Church. He observes, that many persons 
have been entrapped into admitting a certain doctrine of unity, 
and then find themselves obliged to admit that the Greek Church 
and the English are in a state of schism. This doctrine is founded 
on the admission in the Creed, that the Church is ong, and is a 
vistBLE body. The oneness, or unity of the Church, Mr. Irons 
understands to mean its unity in reference to the Sririr which 
inhabits it. There is one Church, or one body; some of whose 
members are in the unseen world, some live, and some yet unborn. 
The militant Church is not Christ's one body, but a part of it. 
But how is a Christian to know that he is in this one body? Is 
there not a representative, or sign, or instrument of that unity, 
accessible to individuals of every age? Yes: the one continuous 
Church of apostolic and baptismal descent, is visible every where 
in its local head—its bishop. According to the Romanists, every 
= of the Church militant is bound to consider itself under one 
1ead—the pope. According to our theory, each part of the 
Church at one place is bound to have one head—the bishop. These 
are the two theories ; and the same objection, he says, lies against 
both. The local Church is certainly but a part of the whole, but 
so is the /iving Church only a part of the whole. (pp. 88—94.) 
Mr. Irons is of opinion, that the controversy with Rome here- 
after will be decided, not by mere arguments on matters of juris- 
diction, schism, &c., but by the question of doctrine—“ vital, 
fundamental, Christian doctrine ;” and to demonstrate the error 
of the papal theory ever so fully will not avail, if ‘ever the time 
comes that the Catholic doctrine is rooted out of the Church.” 
That there is no peril of any such event we most firmly believe ; 
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for assuredly there seems little prospect of the truth being with- 
out firm and determined defenders and advocates. We should 
be most inclined to fear if we saw any spirit of discontent or of 
despondency invading the defenders of the truth; and we trust 
that the Church will feel the value of their aid, and that they 
will be rewarded by a confidence and approbation, which they 
have merited by patient continuance in well-doing, and by faithful 
and undeviating adherence to sound principle, amidst the fluc- 
tuations of party and of the opinions of the day. In these days 
it behoves the Church to rally around her as many as possible, 
amongst her sons, who have evinced a spirit of fidelity and of 
attachment to her doctrines. To repel men otherwise merito- 
rious for slight errors, would be a very mistaken course. 


x.—Paradise of the Christian Soul, enriched with choicest delights 
of varied piety. By J. W. Horst. Adapted to the use of the 
English Church. Uondon: Burns. 1847. 


Tut Paradise of the Christian Soul forms another, we hope the 
concluding, volume of a series of devotional works by Romanists, 
which, it is well known, Dr. Pusey has for some time past been 
translating and “adapting”—as he says—‘‘to the use of the 
English Church.” We have two objections to make to this 
“series.” First, we object to the books themselves; secondly, 
we object to the principle. 

Our notions do not quite accord with Dr. Pusey’s as to the 
manner in which he has performed his task of adaptation. A 
comparison with the originals of Avrillon, Surin, and Horst, 
would show that he has done much in this line; but we wish he 
had done more. The volumes are not sufficiently Anglican for 
us ; i.e. to meet our views of what devotional books ought to be, 
intended for the use of members of our reformed branch of the 
Church. It were an ungracious office to pick holes in a labour of 
love (such as all Dr. Pusey’s works are), and it were an useless 
task to occupy the time of our readers by an enumeration of the 
little points which offend us in this translation of Horst. We 
will, therefore, merely direct ‘attention to one or two, and pass on. 
Part 1. chapter 1v., is headed ‘* Rosary, Oblations, and Daily 
Exercises to the most Holy Trinity ;” and after reciting the first 
four petitions of the litany, we find the following rubric :— 


At the begin- 
the Lonp’s 
At each of 


_“ Then the rosary is said in three divisions of ten. 
ning of each ten, or at the three larger beads of the rosary, 
Prayer is said, and the angelic hymn from Revel. vii. . « - 
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the smallér beads read the words of the seraphic Trishagion, Isa, vi., 
and of the Ecclesiastical Doxology.” 


Have we, then, come to this, that English churchmen and 
churehwomen in the fourth century after the Reformation are re- 
turned to counting their beads? Does Dr. Pusey seriously ap- 
prove of rosaries, or think that repeating the Lord's Prayer 
thrice, and the Doxology seven-and-twenty times in succession 
can be a help to devotion; or that this is “‘ adapted” to the 
English Church! Is this “supplying food in such form as _ the 
Church of England would give it?” He tells us in his adver- 
tisement (p. iv.), that “his standard in so doing was not his own, 
but that which the homilies of the Church of England so often 
inculeated,” &c. And yet these very homilies, to which he 
appeals, ‘rehearse some other kinds of papistical superstitions 
and abuses, as of beads and rosaries, of stations and jubilees, of 
hallowed beads ',” &e. 

Nor can we approve of “ Affections of the devout soul, ex- 
pressed in rhythm to the members,” i.e. the limbs, “‘ of Jesus 
Christ crucified ;” and still less of ‘‘ Salutations to the jive wounds 
of Christ.” Doubtless different minds are differently constituted ; 
but, for our own part, this repeating of hymns, addressed to the 
feet, the knees, the hands, and so on of our blessed Lord—this 
particularizing and separating of his wounds, and praying for 
certain virtues, classified each with some one of them, would 
rather distract than direct, rather fritter away than concentrate, 
our devotions ; and we believe that we speak the sentiments of 
most members of our Church. The rubric (we employ the term 
for want of a better) at p. 46 of Pt. vi. informs us, that “ this is the 
chief point of meditation on the passion, to conceive therefrom 
hatred for sin, and love for virtue ;” but it is very difficult to un- 
derstand how this pareelling out of our blessed Saviour's suffer- 
ings, and distributing of them, can promote this hatred or influ- 
ence this love, better than meditation on the entire mental image 
of the Son of the Blessed, led like a lamb to the slaughter, and 
taking the chastisement of our peace upon Him. 

But supposing that the books were in themselves ever so un- 
exceptionable, we should still object to them on principle. Dr. 
Pusey states that “ he had a twofold object” in the adapting this 
Series : 


“First, to supply with the sort of food their souls desired, a class of 
minds who could not but be the objects of the deeper sympathy, be- 


' Homilies, b. i, serm. v. pt. 3. 
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cause, from the circumstances of our times, they often know not where 
to find it. . . . In a word, he wished both to supply wants which he 
knew to exist, and to save persons from the temptation of seeking out 
of the Church, where God had placed them, what might be supplied to 


them within her.” 


Now all this is very affectionate and kind; but what does it 
all mean? It means (at least to our apprehension) in plain 
English, that there are persons in our Church possessed with a 
certain morbid restlessness of devotion, a yearning after some 
high-wrought fervour of religion, which they have pictured to 
themselves. This cannot be other than an unwholesome, a dis- 
eased state of religious feeling. How does Dr. Pusey deal with 
this?’ Does he try to correct it, to cure it? He indulges it. 
He tells such persons that their own Church is unable,to supply 
their wants; he confesses that piety has been of growth too 
stunted upon reformed soil, to have afforded food for such souls 
as theirs. This is the practical interpretation of the republication 
of these Romanist divincs; and we need hardly observe how 
highly undeserved a stigma it casts upon our Church. But we 
hold that it does more than this: it carries, no doubt, a very fair 
and considerate appearance to prepare a diet suited to the patient’s 
wants, in order that the hearty appetite and strong digestion of 
the healthy labourer shall not be put off with the light food of 
the child. But (as has been already said) we do not believe the 
‘‘souls;” for whom these works are intended, to be in a healthy 
state ; and we hold it to be most unwise thus to cater for them. 
Let us state the truth boldly: these persons have a secret longing 
and leaning towards the Church of Rome; and to cure this, he 
helps them to devotional works borrowed from that very Church ! 
He appears to us (we speak, of course, of the apparent result, 
and not of the Doctor’s intentions and motives) to anticipate 
their longings ; to pass by the Church which ought, and surely 
could, correct their wanderings; he thus gives them to taste how 
sweet the produce of the forbidden tree, even in this mangled 
form ; he ‘brings them on their way ;” and then wonders and 
laments if they “ follow on” to satiate the appetite which he has 
whetted ; and, by no difficult transition, in place of the rosaries 
and salutations, the addresses to the cross, and prayers for the 
departed, to which he has inured them, they substitute worship 
of the saints and adoration of the crucifix’! Alas! alas! 
how clearly does all this bespeak what so many other acts and 


' How much more wholesome the advice which Mr. Keble once proffered to 
Dr. Arnold,—to cure himself “not by the physic of reading and controversy, but 


by the diet of holy living.”—Mutanda mutentur, 
Pp: 
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words of his have evidenced—the weakest of judgments and the 
best of hearts. 

We have deemed it our painful duty to say this much. We 
have hitherto abstained as much as possible from this subject ; 
but the time has arrived for speaking out. We turn, in con- 
clusion, to a more pleasing task: we hail the many assurances 
which Dr. Pusey gives in his advertisement, of his attachment to 
the Church of his baptism. He speaks of his wish not 


to recommend to her [the English Church’s] children any thing but 
what, according to the best of his judgment, was in accordance with her 


principles.” —p. iv. 





Again :— 


“This ‘definite standard’ was, to the editor, Catholic antiquity, 
regard being also had to the tone of mind of the Church in which, by 
the mercy of God, he has been admitted to minister.”—p. vi. 


Dr. Pusey is staunch on the invocation of saints. 


For,” says he, ‘‘ however it may be explained by Roman Catholic 
controversialists, to be no more than asking prayers of members of 
Christ yet in the flesh, still, in use, it is plainly more; for no one 
would ask those in the flesh to ‘ protect us from the enemy,’ ‘ receive us 
in the hour of death,’ ‘lead us to the joy of heaven,’. . . . or use any 
of the direct prayers for graces which God alone can bestow, which are 
common in Roman Catholic devotions to the blessed virgin.”—p. vii. 


It is peculiarly interesting, too, to hear him speaking on the 
subject of development :— 


“While acknowledging the ‘ authority of the Church in controversies 
of faith,’ (Art. xx.) he [Dr. P.] could not understand on what ground 
that vast system, as to S. Mary, could be rested, except that of a new 
revelation. ‘Development’ must surely apply to the expression, not 
to the substance of belief. It must be the bringing out in words of 
what was always inwardly held; the securing of the old, not the 
addition of any thing new. . . . . It seems inconceivable that S. Peter, 
S. John, and S. Paul, should have believed what is now earnestly 
taught and believed upon authority within the Roman Church, as to the 
present office of the blessed virgin, or that believing it, they should have 
written as (e. g.) S. Paul wrote through the Holy Ghost, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; or that, if the Almighty had willed it to be believed 
in the Church, it should have been so excluded from Holy Scripture, 
and the doctrine itself not have appeared for centuries.”—pp. ix. x. 


We are thankful for all such passages as these solemnly put 
forth to the public. They are a sufficient denial, and ought to be 
a sufficient silencer, to the taunts and insinuations—at Teast, for 
the present—which are so liberally dealt out, in some quarters, 
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against the Reverend Canon of Christchurch. We shall anxiously 
watch and hope for a redemption of the pledges herein implied. 
In conclusion, we beg Dr. Pusey to believe, that in making the 
remarks to which we have given utterance above, we have been 
influenced solely by a sense of duty—as guardians of the public 
press,—which constrains us to prefer the general good to individual 


feelings. 


x1.—A History of the Holy Eastern Church. The Patriarchate 
of Alexandria. By the Rev. Jonn Mason Neate, J.A.,, 


Warden of Sackville College, East Grinsted. In 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Masters. 


A nistory of the Alexandrian Church is a great undertaking, 
comprising as it does, not only the history of the most important 
controversies of ancient times, but that of the Greek and the 
Monophysite communions in later ages, even to the present day. 
We own that we had our misgivings, on opening these volumes, 
that we should not find in them the fair spirit of criticism, or the 
research, which such a work undoubtedly requires. We have, 
however, been agreeably disappointed. The work is really a very 
respectable addition to our ecclesiastical histories. It does not, 
as may be supposed from its size, abound in unnecessary details, 
or digressions, but plainly and straightforwardly tells its story ; 
and we are bound to say, that its style is unambitious and clear, 
its arrangement good, and the amount of research displayed 
most creditable to the author. Mr. Neale writes, as he tells us, 
“not as a member of the Roman, not as amember of the English 
Church; but as far as may be, with oriental views, feelings, and 
even, perhaps, prepossessions.” The work is dedicated to a 
prelate whose titles are probably new to the majority of our 
readers. ‘'T'o his Holiness, Artemius, by Divine merey Pope 
and Patriarch of Alexandria, Libya, Pentapolis, and all the 
preaching of St. Mark, and Gécumenical Judge.” It is lament- 
able to reflect, that this spiritual representation of St. Mark the 
Evangelist, and of St. Athanasius the Great, stands alone at the 
head of the Egyptian Church, being in fact the only bishop of 
the Catholic Church in that great Patriarchate which was once 
ruled by one hundred bishops. 

Will the time ever come, when England or Italy shall present 
the same picture of desolation? Orthodox Christianity in Egypt, 
1s, indeed, something of the past. The Coptic or Monophysite 
heresy still remains, and with a regular succession of patriarchs 
and bishops, It is far more numerous and flourishing than that of 
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the Eastern Church, from which it separated; but its adherents, 
as well as those of the Greek or Eastern Church, are sunk in the 
most profound ignorance. There is a solemn lesson to be learnt 
by the Church from such facts as these. They prove that mere 
orthodoxy of doctrine will not, under all circumstances, maintain 
the cause of the Church against its opponents. In this case, 
indeed, orthodoxy of doctrine was on one side, but image-worship 
was on the other. The great influence possessed by the monks of 

igypt, was amongst the chief causes of the success of the Monophy- 
site heresy there ; for they gave it their most energetic support — 
a fact which should be borne in mind by those who are advocates 
for monasticism in the present day. 

While the Roman emperors possessed dominion over the pro- 
vince of Egypt, the orthodox Church remained recognized and 
established by the state; but, on the transfer of Egypt to the 
hands of the Mahommedans, a revolution took place. 


‘‘ With the arrival of the Saracens, the Jacobites became, in a certain 
sense, the Christian establishment of Egypt. It is true they were some- 
times ex posed to persecution; but they always retained a degree of con- 
sequence and reputation; and, in the eyes of the Mussulman, the 
Jacobite patriarch was the patriarch of Alexandria. It is not difficult to 
account for this state of affairs. The Jacobites were, in the first place, 
by far the more numerous body: if we may believe Makrizi, the num- 
ber of the Melchites did not amount to four hundred thousand. 

‘Furthermore, from the circumstance that the Catholic faith was 
the faith of the state, all the civil governors and officers in the army, all, 
in short, who had offered any opposition to the Mahommedans were ortho- 
dox in their creed: a circumstance not calculated to procure it much 
favour in the eyes of the conquerors. Again, the Jacobites had suffered 
so severely from the emperors of Constantinople, that, for the most part, 
they welcomed with open arms a change of dynasty; and thus procured 
favour in the eyes of their new masters. It may also be remarked, that 
the Melchites were, for the most part, Greeks, or of Greek extraction ; 
the Jacobites, native Egyptians. ‘The Mussulmans, therefore, could not 
but regard the former as the immediate dependants of their great enemy, 
the emperor of Constantinople. Greek usages were beginning among 
them to supersede, as they afterwards did in a far more engrossing man- 
ner, national rites; and the circumstance that, however much in de- 
fiance of the canons, the Catholic patriarch was now usually consecrated 
in the imperial city, would render him an object of suspicion to the 
Saracens. 

“ To all this, we may add two further considerations. The one, that 
the natural tendency of error is to unite with error; the other, that the 
Catholic Church could not have been surprised in a more inopportune 
hour. The master came ; but she was not prepared. Her chief pastor 
was a heretic; and the sympathy and communion of the rest of Chris- 
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tendom, which might have supported and cheered her, were withheld or 
wanting.” —vol. i. pp. 72, 73. 


The orthodox Church was, from the moment of the Saracen 
invasion, completely identified with the cause of the emperors of 
Constantinople. ‘The patriarch, Peter, who had been promoted 
by the emperor, finding the Saracen rule established in Egypt, 
retired to Constantinople, thus deserting his flock in the hour of 
danger. ‘lhe result of this fatal proceeding was, that multitudes 
of those who had been members of the Church, united with the 
successful party of the Monophysites, to whom the Churches were 
delivered, and who became, in all respects, established. So 
grievous was the blow then received by the Church of Alexandria, 
that for seventy years the see remained vacant, the emperors pro- 
bably claiming the right of appointment, and the Christians of 
Alexandria being unwilling to venture on such a step as that of 
electing a patriarch. Duming this period, the SDworen succession 
was preserved in some parts by bishops consecrated in Syria for 
the Egyptian Churches. It was during this interval that the 
cause of orthodoxy received a blow which it has never recovered. 

This lamentable history brings to our mind, not what Mr. Neale 
alludes to as occurring to a Romanist—the history of his own con- 
nexion in England—but the history of the Church in Scotland, to 
which it presents many remarkable points of resemblance. In 
both these cases, (i.e. Scotland and Alexandria,) the dissenters 
were stronger numerically than the Church, and had been treated 
with severity by the temporal power. In both the Church at- 
tached itself to the temporal power, and fell with it in a change of 
dynasty. The Saracensand King William supported and established 
the party which received them with cordiality, and discouraged 
the party which adhered to the cause of their opponents. And 
such will always be the case where the Church takes a part in 
revolutionary contests, and happens to side with the losing party. 
But, even in this case, it is possible, by subsequent moderation, 
and submission to “ the powers that be,” to obtain advantages 
for the Church from temporal rulers. Had the Scottish bishops 
and Churchmen, instead of adhering obstinately to the cause of 
James II., and joining in the insurrections promoted by his party, 
quietly submitted to the established government, they would have 
retained the greater part of their people, who were driven by per- 
secution to conform to the established Presbyterian religion. The 
abstinence of the temporal power from persecution would have 
been a most important benefit to the Church. It received, during 
eighty or ninety years of its Jacobitism, a blow which is, perhaps, 
irreparable. Should any revolution ever take place in Ireland, the 
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same results would probably follow, with some variations. In this 
ease the Irish Church would probably adhere faithfully to the 
English government, and the most exterminating persecution 
would be the result, ending in the almost total extinction of the 
Church. No step could have been more fatal than the departure 
of the head of the Alexandrian Church at the crisis of its fate. 
His death, by the sword of the enemy, would have had a far less 
injurious effect on the interests of his communion. 

We extract the following instructive passage on the election of 
a patriarch of Alexandria at the end of a vacancy of seventy 
years. 

“ The long widowhood of the Church of Alexandria was now about 
to come to an end; and the courage and constancy of those who during 
its course had upheld the faith of Chalcedon, was to meet at length 
with its reward. The circumstances which gave them courage, at this 
juncture, to elect a patriarch, were not clearly stated. Cosmas, on whom 
their choice fell, was a needle-maker, who could neither read nor write, 
but a man, as the event proved, not unequal to the management of the 
Alexandrian Church, in such difficult and critical times. He found 
that the situation of his flock was most deplorable. Branded as Mel- 
chites, (royalists,) they were naturally viewed with all the suspicion 
which attaches itself to the character of an alien and an intruder: 
crippled in resources, tainted with heresy, robbed of their ancient pos- 
sessions, deprived of their ancient rights, their situation was, to the 
eye of man, almost hopeless. Thebais was almost utterly lost; Ethi- 
opia entircly heretical ; so was Nubia; the bishops were few; the laity 
dispersed ; the Church viewed with suspicion both by east and west, as 
infested with Monothelitism. Cosmas, however, determined on an appeal 
to the caliph’s sense of justice ; and for this purpose he took a journey 
to Damascus. He was, by some means, possessed of the good-will of 
some of Hischam’s secretaries, who possibly, as was not unusually the 
case, were Christians; and by their means, he obtained a favourable 
audience from the caliph, He explained the fraud which had been 
practised by the Jacobites on the first emirs; he proved that he himself 
was the real successor of St. Athanasius and St. Cyril; and that con- 
sequently to him were the patriarchal revenues and the churches due. 
Hischam wrote back to the emir commanding him to put the Christian 
churches, with all their appurtenances, into the hand of Cosmas ; and 
the latter returned with the mandate to Misra. In what manner it was 
fulfilled, it is not easy to determine accurately. That many of the 
churches were given up is certain ; and among them were the Caesarean 
and the Angelium, to which latter the Catholics could have no claim ; 
at the same time, it is equally certain that many were retained by the 
Jacobites. Thus the Catholic Church became once more partially 
re-established in Egypt."—vol. i. pp. 107—109, 
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a Church, even when in a state of extreme depression. Had the 
Scottish Church, in good time, tendered its adherence to the 
established order of things in Scotland, and sought the restora- ° 
tion of some of its rights, it would have succeeded. The appli- 
cation made to the caliph doubtless proved to him the willingness 
of the Melchites to submit to his rule, and therefore he viewed 
it with favour. The American Church has only prospered in 
roportion as it has showed itself national, and as not adher- 
ing to the cause or party of a foreign power. The Church 
should endeavour, as far as possible, to avoid the character of 
partizanship in great revolutions, and to devote herself to her 
Ay duties, without mingling in contests for thrones. If she 
should from unhappy circumstances be driven into such con- 
tests, it should be her effort to retire on the first opportunity. 
Her duties do not extend to maintaining dynasties on their 
thrones, but consist in obedience. 

Mr. Neale seems to have spared no labour in consulting all 
the original sources of information within his reach. Le Quin’s 
work, De Patriarchatu Alexandrino, Renaudot’s “ History of 
the Jacobite Patriarchs of Alexandria,” Wansleb’s work on the 
Jacobites, and the Chronological Series of the Alexandrian Pa- 
triarchs, by the Jesuit Sollerius, have furnished extensive mate- 
rials; and information has been obtained directly from the 
orthodox and the Jacobites of Egypt. Besides these, the 
writings of Eutychius, Elmacinus, Makrizi, Abulpharaj, or Gre- 
gory Bar-Hebraeus, Ludolph, Geddes, La Croze, have been con- 
sulted and criticized. The whole work is divided into six books ; 
the first extending from the foundation of Christianity to the rise 
of Nestorianism ; the second, containing the Nestorian and Kuty- 
chian controversies; the third, from the beginning of the great 
schism till the subjugation of Alexandria by the caliphs; the 
fourth, to the time of Saladin; the fifth, to the first interference 
of the Portuguese in Ethiopia; the sixth, to the present time. 

On the whole, we have to express the value of Mr. Neale’s 
labours. We are not certain that we can agree with some of 
the sentiments occasionally stated ; but the general tone is good, 
and the whole work is really creditable to the research, and the 
truthfulness, and impartiality of the author. 


x1n—The Protector: a Vindication. By J. H. Mertx D'Av- 
BIGNE, D.D. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co. 

History is truly a marvellous thing, not only in the uncertainty 

Which hangs over many of its most acknowledged facts, but in 
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the strange way in which the same facts can be represented by 
different minds. The name of Oliver Cromwell is not one of 
‘those which excites any feelings of admiration in an English 
mind: it is identified with all that is most fearful in a character, 
Ambition, cruelty, treason, arbitrary and tyrannical proceedings, 
regicide, coubinel with a dark fanaticism or a detestable hypo- 
crisy, are the outlines of the Protector’s character, according to 
our received opinions and views of history : and yet, in the t face 
of all the strong facts which are alleged in support of this popular 
view, Mr. Carlyle and Dr. Merle D’Aubigné have taken on them, 
the one, we believe, from a love of singularity, and the other fone 
a fear of popery, to whitewash the Protector’s character, and to 
present him to our eyes as a demigod orasaint. Mr. Carlyle 
advocates the former view, Merle yD Aubigné the latter. 
Throughout the strange book now before us, Cromwell is pre- 
sented in the character of a saint! From the first his_ bio- 
grapher, or rather culogist, is obviously determined to hold him 


up asa model of Christian perte etion. Poor man! he has no 


conception of the union of hypocrisy with fanaticism,—the strange 
mingling of earthly with spiritual things, which seems really to 
have He ee in Cromwell’s character. All his actions, except 
where he was misled and excused by some religious error, were 
saintly, In short, the—we can se: reely say—biographer of this 
puritan saint, has composed a work which reads marvelously like 
the legends of his Romish prototypes, and would answer exceed- 
ingly well for the devout perusal of * the [Puritan] faithful” on 
his anniversary. 

The author looks upon the rebellion in the reign of Charles [., 
as a great providential interference for the purpose of saving 
Hurope from the progress 0 f popery ; and he evidently intends it 
to serve the p urpose of offering a strong warning against the pro- 
gress of popery in the present day. We agree in the substance 
of his lesson, but we cannot feel, with him, that insurrection is to 
be looked to as the re medy,. 


‘Tf England desired at the present day (he says), as her princes 
desired in the seventeenth ce ntury, to restore popery ; if the number of 
those unfaithful ministers who abjure the Gospel for the Pope should 
multiply in her bosom; if that superstitious madness should spread to 
their congregations; if the heads of the Church should continue to 
slumber, and, instead of rescuing their flocks, allow them to proceed 
towards the wolf that is waiting to devour them: if the government, 
not satisfied with granting liberty to popery, should encourage it still 
further by endowing its seminaries, paying its priests, building its 
churches, and restoring iaaiine Great Britain the powers of the 
Roman bishop... . then would England probably be convulsed by 
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a crisis; different, it might be, from those which startled the reign of 
Charles, but not the less formidable. Again the earth would quake ; 
gain would it open to pour forth devouring flames. On this account 
the study of that remarkable era, in which the first contest took place, 
was never more necessary than in the present day.”—pp. 16, 17. 

The beginning of this sentence seems not very consistent with 
the conclusion. We suppose that if ‘‘ England” chooses to have 
popery, she will have it, and without any “ earthquakes” or 
“devouring flames.” We should be very glad to think that there 
was so much principle in the country as to offer any opposition 
which could be so designated. When we see the 7%mes, and 
other influential journals, which invariably follow the direction of 
large masses of the community, openly advocate the endowment 
of Romanism, the abolition of all the securities which have been 
placed by law against its encroachments, and a direct communi- 
cation between the English government and the papal see, we 
cannot but feel that there is imminent danger of further steps 
being taken towards the encouragement of popery. And strongly 
as such things are disapproved by the Church generally, and by 
all who comprehend the real danger to the community at large, 
from encouraging the machinations of a power which will never 
be satisfied till it obtains absolute ascendancy in Church and state, 
still we fear, that the short-sighted and selfish ‘* liberalism” of 
politicians, and of those who are either without any religious prin- 
ciples, or are merely influenced by hatred to the Kstablished 
Church, will gradually break down all the barriers which have 
been raised against popery in former ages. This is our danger— 
as far as temporal prospects are concerned. It is in the spirit of 
*Tiberalism,” of “ revolution,” with which popery places itself in 
close alliance, that the most serious dangers of religion, as re- 
gards its establishment, resides. But we trust, that as the state 
withdraws its exclusive support from the cause of truth, the 
earnestness and energy of its advocates will be increased. We 
could not look with hope to insurrection or sedition, as we much 
fear that the author of this volume does. 

We can draw no other inference than this from the passage 
above cited, and from the general tone of his book. In every 
‘ase the conduct of those who rose in insurrection, on religious 
pretences, against their lawful sovereign, is studiously justified 
and applauded. The puritans who beheaded their sovereign, are 
held up to our admiration as the “chosen of the Lord.” Their 
leader is regarded as a chosen vessel of Divine grace. His whole 
conduct is represented as guided by the most exalted religious 
principle. He is, in fact, a Christian hero, who had his failings 
like David himself, but who was nevertheless a model of Christian 
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holiness. What is this, but to encourage sedition and rebellion 
for the sake of religion against constituted authorities? We m: Ly 
perhaps condemn much in the conduct of Charles or of Laud, as 
arbitrary, impolitic, or over-severe, but this is a very vg 
matter from hol ling up rebels against the royal authority a 
saints and martyrs. We may find it impossible | to condemn ve va 
strongly, those who rose in insurrection against King James; we 
may think that there were circumstances which may, in some 
degree, extenuate their fault, but this 1s a very different thing from 
appk auding their conduct and asserting their full right to rise in 
insurrection against the actual sovereign. Such principles are of 
a seditious and unseriptural character. Dr. Merle D’Aubigné 
seems to us to have forgotten altogether in his zeal for Protes- 
tantism, that there is such a scriptural duty as obedience to the 
‘powers that be ;” that he who “resisteth the power resisteth 
the ordinance of God.” He appears to be an advoeate for what 
has been designated “the sacred right of insurrection.” He is 
throughout, not an historian, but a panegyrist, so that his work 
is not of mueh v: alue. He isso evidently biassed by his sympathies 
with the Protector’s position as the defender of Protestantism 
throughout Europe, that he cannot see any faults in his character, 
It never occurs to him, that the Protector might have assumed 
this character not me rely from enthusiasm in the cause, but from 
deeper political motives. The whole of the book is so excessively 
partial and one-sided, that it is frequently impossible to refrain 
from a smile at the earnestness of devotion manifested by this 
most rapturous admirer of ‘* Old Noll.” 


xin A LZandbook for Visitors to Oxford. Illustrated by one 
hundred scamade Oxford : : Parker. 


Wr recommend every one who is about to visit Oxford to pro- 
cure a copy of this Handbook, which is immeasurably the best 
guide we have ever seen to the U niversity of Oxford. Indeed, 
we think that all members of the U niversity, and all who are 
anxious to refresh their memories of its beauties, could not do 
better than purchase this volume, which, at a very moderate ex- 
pense, will place before them all the principal objects of interest 
in the University in a series of very beautiful woodcuts, accom- 
panied by literary de ‘scriptions, of a character far superior to any 
thing which has vet made its appearance under the title of an 
Oxford Guide. To the eeclesiologist and the antiquarian the 
volume will possess a peculiar interest and value. The introduc- 
tion contains a well-written account of the constitution of the 
University, 
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In the woodeuts, one hundred in number, with which this vo- 
lume is decorated, we recognize many of those beautiful models 
which are known to the readers of the ‘* Glossary of Architecture,” 
and other architectural books. 


xiv.—The Life and surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of 


York, Mariner. Written by himself. (A New Edition.) Lon- 
don: Burns. 


Tuere is nothing very particular to remark of this new edition 
of Robinson Crusoe. It is neatly executed, and contains some 
tolerable wood-engravings. ‘The second part is somewhat abridged 
by omitting some of those details which young persons are apt to 
skip over. Wedo not fecl that the principle of making such 
omissions is a good one: we should rather have the book as it 
was written by its author. 


xv.— Emily Bathurst ; or, at Home and Abroad. By the Author 
of “A Book for Young Women,” “A Book for Wives and 
Mothers,” &e. London: Wertheim. 


Tue object of this little work, as stated in the preface, is to meet 
some of the objections which are constantly urged against un- 
dertakings in which every female ought to be interested, and to 
point out certain defects which are often visible in the social 
circle. The “undertakings” alluded to are ‘the Church Mis- 
sionary Society ;” and the ‘“ defects” consist in expending a 
smaller proportion of a young lady’s allowance on dress than 
might fairly be expected by her mamma. The body of the work 
consists of an account of New Zealand, and of the proceedings of 
the Church Missionary Society ; including an answer to the ob- 
jections urged against it as a society of questionable Churehman- 
ship; a defence of the missionaries against the imputation of 
acquiring large tracts of land for their own benefit; a review of 
the habits, manners, and customs of the New Zealanders, with 
accounts of Heki, Tippahee, Hongi, Kawiti, &c. We have a 
history of the origin of the Church Missionary Socicty, lists of 
the attendants at Divine worship in New Zealand, and all other 
information which can be requisite for the purpose of giving a 
young lady of eighteen, like Miss Bathurst, a full and particular 
knowledge of all that is doing at the antipodes. The heroine, 
who makes her appearance at the beginning of the volume, has 
just completed her education, in the opinion of her governess, 
but in that of her uncle she has only just entered on it; and he 
begins to develop her mind by giving her the instructive and 
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copious details on the state of New Zealand to which we have 
above alluded. Why this subject in particular should have been 
fixed on. seems to us somewhat difficult to understand. The 
plan of the book is ill conceived, in our opinion: it would have 
been far more intelligible if it had been plainly put forth as a 
defence of the Church Missionary Society, im connexion with 
New Zealand. As it is, we look in vain in the work for any 
thing which could justify the title. 


xvi1.—Stories from Herodotus. By Cuantes C. Mozerny, B.A. 


London: Burns. 


A cottecrion of tales originally written for the use of a class in 
the collegiate school at Liverpool. The author has not confined 
himself to the text of Herodotus, but has attempted to clothe 
his stories in such quaint English, as that author might be 
supposed to have used had he written in our language. The 
peculiarity of style we conceive to be more ingenious “th: an useful, 
and serves rather to distract the attention, tha in to impre ss upon 
the mind of the young reader the chief events of Grecian History. 
These tales are, however, eare fully compiled, and when read with 
maps, may serve as an introduction to graver studies in ancient 
history. 


xvit.—The Life of Mrs. Godolphin. By Joun Eve yn, Fz. 
of Wootton, now first published and edited by SAMU EL, Lorp 
Bisnor or Oxrorv, Chancellor of the most noble Order of the 
Garter. London: Pickering. 


Tut simple and beautiful narrative of the Life of Mary Godol- 
phin, which has so long remained dormant in the exquisitely neat 
Ms. of Mr, Evelyn's handwriting, will be peruse “lL with pleasure 
by many amongst our fair countrywomen, who, in these days of 
more godly purity, can happily appreci iate the exalted course she 
held at a period when the morals of England were at their lowest 
ebb, ** when, in private life, morality was a reproach, truth de- 
parted, and religion a jest.” The publisher has invested this little 
work with the same attractions in regard to letter- “press and 
arrangement as that of ‘the Diary of Lady Willoughby,” now so 
well known from the many emine ntly beautiful and centle ideas 
expressed in it, and whose only dr awback is, that it is a fiction. 
The present work, however, possesses the additional interest 
of being taken from the original MS., and is presented to the 
reader unaltered, both in style ; aud orthography, with the excep- 
tion of such few words inserted in brackets as were necessary 
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to complete the sense; the final corrections never having been 
made by Mr. Evelyn. In the introduction, so feelingly written 
by the distinguished editor, the character of Mrs. Godolphin is 
beautifully described in the following extract. After a quotation 
from Kvelyn’s Diary, detailing the fearful vice and immorality 
of the court of Charles IT., his lordship says, 


“In the midst of such a general reign of wickedness, it is most 
refreshing to the wearied spirit to find by closer search some living wit- 
nesses for truth and holiness,—some who, through God's grace, passed 
at his call their vexed days amongst the orgies of that crew as 
untainted by its evils as is the clear sunbeam by the corruption of a 
loathsome atmosphere. Sucha one was Mary Godolphin, whom neither 
the license of those evil days, nor the scandal and detraction with which 
they abounded, ever touched in spirit or in reputation. Verily she 
walked in the flames of “ the fiery furnace and felt no hurt, neither 
did the smell of fire pass upon her.” In what strength she lived this 
life, the following pages will declare. They will show that ever by her 
side, conversing with her spirit through its living faith, there was 
a fourth form like unto the Son of God. And one thing for our instruc- 
tion and encouragement may here be specially noted, that in that 
day of reproach she was the true daughter of the Church of Eng- 
land. Puritanism did not contract her soul into moroseness, nor 
did she go to Rome to learn the habits of devotion. In the training 
of our own Church, she found enough of God’s teaching to instruct her 
soul: in its lessons she found a rule of holy self-denying obedience ; 
in its prayers, a practice of devotion; in its body, a fellowship with 
saints; in its ordinances, a true communion with her God and Saviour; 
which were able to maintain, in simple, unaffected purity, her faith at 
court; in dutiful, active love, her married life; which sufficed to crown 
her hours of bitter anguish, and untimely death, with a joyful resigna- 
tion and assured waiting for her crown.”—pp. 15—17. 


Born in the year 1652, and descended from an ancient and 
honourable family, she early displayed her extraordinary mental 
qualifications and earnest sense of religion. She was sent over 
to France at a tender age, and consigned to the care of the 
Countess of Guilford, who menaced and unkindly treated her, 
upon finding that her efforts to induce the child to attend mass 
Were unavailing: but a more serious trial awaited her on her 
return to England; at the age of twelve years, she was appointed 
maid of honour to the Duchess of York, and was thus launched 
into the corrupt and perilous atmosphere of the court: but the 
greater the danger, the more eminently was her virtue and piety 
displayed. Beautiful as a young spirit, she went on her way 
exciting admiration and respect by her gentle piety, her sparkling 
wit, her judgment, and sound diseretion. 
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“ Allwayes in perfect good humour, allwayes humble, religious 
to exactness, itt rendred her not a whitt moross, tho’ sometymes 
more serious, casting still about how she might continue the houres of 
publique and private devotion and other excercises of piety to comply 
with her duty and attendance on her royall misstress, without singu- 


larity or reproach.” —p. 1]. 


Her early marriage enabled her to retire froma life in every way 
contrary to her tastes. Our space will not permit us to dw ell upon 
the very many beautiful expressions and sentiments which her 
friend Mr. Evelyn has preserved with so much apparent accuracy, 
Her guileless life was brought early to a close, after giving birth 
to a son,—an event so hopefully looked forward to by the devoted 
parents. We trust that many readers may be found for this littic 
work ; for whom we cannot do better than desire, in the con- 
cluding words of the introduction, that each “ may in a better day 
learn in secret for himself, those lessons of heavy enly wisdom which 
adorned the life, and glorified the death of Mary Godolphin.” 


xviit.— The Evangel of Love. Interpreted by Unnxny Surton. 
London: Bartlett. 1847. 


We never remember to have been so humbled in our lives before, 
80 completely “taken aback” by consciousness of our own 
manifest ignorance ; so overwhelmed by an apprehension of the 
stupendous flights to which the human understanding is capable 
of attaining, as we have been (we frankly confess it) by a perusal 
of Henry Sutton’s interpretation of “ The Evangel of Love.” 
Verily, ‘there are more things 1 in heaven and earth than were 
dreamt of i in our philosophy.” 

Iirst of all, gentle reader, you must know that we rather 
prided ourselves on our schol: arship and dialectical attainments. 
Conceive, then, the blow which our conceit experienced at the 
very first brush with Mr. Sutton, when we were met by such 
words—thick as nails in a banker’s door _ trinitized, 
soulic, bodilic, bodysoulic, and were na now ie the first 
time, by way of explanation, that bodysoul-ie is synonymous with 
psychesome-ic; that trine, or triune, or trinitized, is equivalent 
with converted, or regenerated, or supernatural ; while marine 
denotes se/fish, or se nsual, or diabolical, or carnal. We were 
never very fond of the sea; and, after this. it must be question- 
able whether any C hristians will be found henceforth to enter the 
royal navy. 

However, with all our little conceit, we are anxious to learn; 
and so, nothing daunted, we resolved to persevere. And well for 
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us that we did so; for a rich feast, and a rare one too, lay spread 
before us. ‘Take a taste or two. 


‘“©13. And all things in nature, belong to one of these three pro- 
vinces. 

“14, The mineral (in which term al/ mere gases, fluids, and solids 
are included) has an organic truth, strength, beauty, intelligence, life, 


utility, and love of its own. .... 
“15, And as the soul is in every particle of nature, it follows that 


there is no particle without soulic intelligence, and vitality, and love, 
as well as the rest of the seven souls [i.e. truth, strength, &c.].... 
“16, Every vegetable is a double mineral; so that its organic num- 
ber would be 14 rather than 7; for each succeeding province of nature 
includes its predecessor, the vegetable the mineral, and the animal the 
vegetable. So 2 consists of 1 added to 1; and 8 is 1, with 2 added, 


and includes both 1 and 2, 
“17. In the vegetable province, therefore, mineral truth, mineral 


strength, mineral beauty, mineral intelligence, and vitality and utility 
or goodness (for these are the same), and love, exist as completely as 
in the mineral itself, the vegetable being a mineral, with an aggrandize- 


ment.’’—p. 11. 


Well, we remember that John Locke said somewhere—we 
always thought with more wit than truth,—that “all stones, 
metals, and minerals, are real vegetables ; that is, grow organi- 
cally from proper seeds, as well as plants.” But here we find that 
the mineral, “in which term a// (!) mere gases, fluids, and solids are 
included” (!!), is a Aalf-vegetable, for that ‘* every vegetable is a 
double mineral,” with nearly twice as many lives as acat. But 
this is nothing to the sueceeding announcement :— 


“18. So also the animal province consists of both its predecessors, 
with an enhancement: ... for it has vegetable truth, vegetable power, 
vegetable beauty, vegetable intelligence also, and life, and goodness, 
and love. 

‘19. It is therefore wrong to say that an animal is not a vegetable, 
ora mineral.... 

‘* 20. Now as nature has only these three provinces, it follows that 
man must he either, at his highest, a mere animal, or else supernatural. 

“21, And in fact he is both natural and supernatural -—natural, 
because he is a mineral, a vegetable, and an animal ;—supernatural, 


because he is higher than these.” 


There is a Systema Nature for you; Mémoires pour servur a 
Uhistoire de tout le monde! Hear this, Professor Forbes and 
Robert Brown; give ear to this ye members of the Linnean! 
“Iris wronc TO SAY THAT AN ANIMAL” (AND THEREFORE 
MAN) “Is NOT A VEGETABLE oR A MINERAL.” To be sure it 

VOL. VIIIL—NO, XV.—SEPT. 1847. Q 
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is! though you have not had the nous to discover it: man is a 
mighty zoophyte ~* with an enhancement.” 

The author is of opinion, touching angels, that 
“the onlv ‘evidence’ we have of their fancied existence, is contained 
in some old pamphlets, written in a superstitious age and country, and 
proved to be in many parts purely allegorical and poetical."’—p. 128. 


This is a truly singular mode of designating the books of the 
Holy Bible ; but perhaps Mr. Sutton never read the Bible. We 
had almost said we hope not. He is weleome to choose between 
the two—ignorance or irreverence. We have not before accus- 
tomed ourselves to regard raifrays so immediately as the signs 
and forerunners of the millennium, as this gentleman seems to do. 

‘Distance has grown grey in his tyranny; no matter,—his commis- 
sion now, in great part, must be taken away ; sons, and sisters, and sire, 
must no more be sundered in affection, and taught to forget to love, at 
the bidding of a few paltry tens or hundreds of miles; but, between the 
particles of the social mass, the noble element of goodwill is to have 
ree commerce, and none may say to it, what doest thou? By the 
extraordinary currency of intellectual and social, as well as_ political 
wealth, the extending of marriage ties from villages to provinces, the 
breaking down of caste, the enlarging of intellect, and then of affection, 
is the railway to aid in bringing on the reign of goodness.”—p. 154. 

The following certainly is the most naive mode of describing the 
effects of being drunk overnight, that we have met with. 

‘What have I gained by yesterday's over-happiness, since to-day I 
must be dull, and can scarce crawl about with any satisfaction ? What I 
want is, to have every minute sound and good; and it is poor policy 
to make to-day rotten, through yesterday’s over-delicious ripeness.’"— 
p. 189, 

But Mr, Sutton is not one of those stoies, whose stern phi- 
losophy forswears the softer touches of humanity. He has evi- 
dently studied the character of woman and woman's love, to the 
same advantage as the other branches of natural philosophy. No 
fewer than SINT) pages are devoted a love.” He has been in 
love—it Is undeniable ; perhaps he isso still, poor man! Many of 
his deseriptions are quite touching: they would form a very hand- 
book for beginners, teaching them how to 

** skip 


Krom her hand unto her lip!” 


So that, “in some happy moment of unusual confidence,” might 


* His erewhile timid lips grow bold, 
And poesie with hers in dewy rhyme.” 


We have understood that M. Soyer likewise was once married,— 
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happily so, we hope ; and yet it 1s open to a question, whether his 
connubial affection was quite so ethereal as our author's. 


‘ But which, do you think, is of the most consequence,—that the 
mind of the being whom you are bound to love and cherish, should be 
degraded, diminished, stunted, or that your base appetites should 
be indulged? Make your wife what it is your duty to make her, 
I say; and let your pudding burn to cinders, ay, and perish for ever, 
with all its tribe, rather than that any portion of woman’s soul should 
be lost to her and you! Alas! my friends, we are destroying each 
other for our bellies’ sake. [A strong measure, this!] For messes of 
pottage, we are selling woman’s birthright. We are cramping her 
mind, and robbing her of some of her noblest progressions [clearly 
‘progressions by antagonism,’ my Lord Lindsay], and it is our base 
appetites that do it all. Were but this abomination of cooking done 
away, .... . instead of living in ignorance, and growing old in a 
round of soul-wasting, insignificant duties, our women would, in 
a manner, grow younger and more glorious every day.” 

It is possible that this is the very reason why some Benedicks 
insist upon sitting down to two or three courses daily, for such 
a catastrophe as that with which Mr. S. threatens their abste- 
miousness might prove any thing but agreeable: however, we 
beg to assure him, that we have forbidden our wife to spend 
her mornings elbow-deep in suet and flour. 


Our author professes, inter alia, to be a bit of a phrenologist; 


and the following extract (with which we must take our leave of 
him) demonstrates that he has not manipulated his own skull 
quite in vain. He writes, 

“It is true, I have naturally a large and carnal development; but 
how know you that the devils are not all dormant in me,” 


[Ah! how indeed ?] 


“paralyzed by the grace of God in my soul? 
my intellectual powers are small—”’ 


Ay, it may be, sure enough. 

“Tt is true, I have but a small natural heavenly endowment; but 
will your callipers tell you, whether that, small as it is, 1s not master 
of me—master of all the other faculties ?”—p. 218. 

Why, sooth to say, as you ask the question, Mr. Sutton, we 
must confess, that if Junar be related to “ heavenly” endow- 
ment, we have an inkling that it is master of you; and we sin- 
cerely hope that ere long the Lord Chancellor may try what his 


eallipers will say to this’. 


Tt may be true, that 


' Since writing the above we regret to say that we have met with two - — 
€xpressions of opinion which border so closely upon blasphemy, are 80 horri yingry 
ratlonalistic, that we sincerely hope, as well as believe, that Mr. Sutton is insane. 


Q 2? 
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x1x.—Church Melodies. By Viscount Massereene and Frr- 
RAND. London: Aylott and Jones. 


Tue object of this work will be perceived from the following ex- 
tracts from its Introduction. 


“ Man must walk here in life as in death, each in his separate melody 
of soul; for ‘the heart knoweth his own bitterness, and a stranger doth 
not intermeddle with his joy ;’ and to whom is this inner life open, save 
to Him only who ‘searcheth the heart and trieth the reins ?’ But though 
such is the Christian’s teaching here, in order that he may ‘cease from 
man,’ and go through ‘ life’s’ wilderness ‘ leaning on the beloved,’ yet 
lest he should feel the journey too great for him, being tempted of his 
flesh to cry, ‘I, even I, only am left,’ the answer of the Lord maketh 
his solitary heart glad. Yes, We hath the rLentiFuL (YIW seven in 
Hebrew, plentiful, rich), the r1cu number left to Him, who have ‘ not 
bowed the knee unto Baal.’. .. . The disciples, journeying to Emmaus, 
talked of all those things which had happened; so that, in pursuing 
that strain, (whose first note was struck by the multitude of the hea- 
venly host, even the ‘glad tidings of great joy,’) may me not hope that, 
in our communings together, Jesus Himself will draw near and go with 
us?” 


The noble author is, as he informs us, not one ‘ who rests in 
times or seasons, nor who would make of opinions rRincieLEs, 
or of discipline INTEGRAL MEMBERS.” 

We own that we do not relish the phraseology employed in this 
work ; and indeed there is in many places a vagueness of expression 
on doctrinal matters which perhaps harmonizes with the language 
we allude to. | 

But still we cannot help expressing our sense of the truly de- 
votional spirit which reigns throughout the volume, and which is 
unmingled with any controversial tone. The love of Jesus Christ, 
and the aseription of praise to God for the work of salvation, 
together with the expression of Christian humility and a desire 
for holiness, are the predominant subjects. The volume is, on the 
whole, of a far more pleasing character than we should have anti- 
cipated from its preface. It is decidedly the production of a 
mind trained in a particular school of theology, and the poetry 
reminds us strongly of the pious effusions of Methodist and Mo- 
ravian writers. But it is gratifying to see the Sundays and Fes- 
tivals of the Church made the oceasion for the expression of so 
much religious feeling. 
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xx.—Cicero, A Drama. By the Author of Moile’s State Trials. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Tu1s poem, which extends to a considerable length, comprises 
some events in the latter part of the life of Cicero, concluding 
with his philippic against Mare Anthony. The poem seems de- 
ficient in dramatic interest ; but the versification is good, and 
the descriptive power is very considerable. ‘Take the following 
description of a sacrifice as a specimen :— 


The poean soars; the pontiff bathes his hands : 
With radiant train, beneath the base, he stands ; 

Ascends the altar ; hoods him; prostrate bows ; 

And lifts his arms with offertory vows. 

Now kneels, with solemn gesture, fronting east ; 

Now turns, his palms outstretching o’er the beast : 

Then kneads from golden patins flour and salt ; 

Then sprinkles o’er the offering free from fault : 

The censor swings ; the chalice tastes, outpours ; 

Remounts the altar, and his God adores. 

All silent add their prayers: the consul these,— 

‘Sire, whom this host is sacrificed to please, 

So let. my foemen give their blood to gush, 

So fall my vengeance, as your axe, to crush!’ 

* 7 * * * 

The pontiff whecls: each breath is awed, each eye : 

Ife waves his arm—dread signal! Heaved on high 

The glittering axe has crushed the victim’s skull ; 

Down, prone, on knees knocked outward, drops the bull. 

The knife has gashed his throat; and through the chasm 

His heart’s blood pours . . . . 

Radiant, through rows of mitre, pall, and crook, 

With train of priests and flamens, sped to look, 

The pontiff moves to lead the consul nigh : 

Hic foremost strides, with haughty step and eye, 

Scarce deigns a glance, to scan the omens shown, 

Where perfect works forbade perfection for his own. 
r The drama closes with a philippie from Cicero against An- 

lony. 








xx1.—The History and Principles of the Book of Common Prayer 
practically explained. By the lev. J. Hupson, Licentiate of 
the l "niversity of Durham, and Curate of Alston, Cumberland. 
London: Painter. 


A SIMPLE unpretending little volume, which, from its size and 
price, seems well calculated for circulation in a parish lending 
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library. Itis a perfectly safe book, and gives just that kind of 
information which is calculated to be useful and interesting to 
young persons, without leading them to controversial or unpro- 
fitable discussions. ‘There is, of course, nothing new in this 
little volume, which is a compilation from other works. 


XX1II.—MIsSCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Charge recently delivered to the clergy of the diocese of 
Bath and Wells, by the Lord Bishop (Rivingtons), has attracted 
general and dese ved attention, from the firm and impartial spirit 
in which it discusses the controversies of the day, and the en- 
couragement it affords to act fully up to the requirements of the 
Church. We are happy to observe in it a deserved tribute of 
ap probation to Archdeacon Brymer, to whom the diocese of Bath 
and Wells is under so many oblig: tions. —* Kducational Statistics 
and Church Union,” a Visitation Charge, by Archdeacon Hoare, 
of Winchester (Ilatehards), discusses practically the question of 
Mdueation, and urges the necessity for inereased and united 
exertions on the part of the clergy, to gather in the multitudes of 
children who are wandering about without any instruction. The 
apathy of the parents is so great, indeed, that it appears from the 
Archdeacon’s computations that one- third of the children of age 
for education, are receiving no education at all, another third are 
educated in the Church schools, and the rest are in various 
schools not under church management. The number of children 
in Dissenters’ daily schools is not one-tenth of those who are in 
Church schools. The whole of this Charge is most excellent, 
and it enters exactly on the topics and in the spirit which are 
suitable to the position of the writer. 

We have perused with interest a sermon by the Hon. and Rev. 
A.G. Stuart, Rector of Cottesmore (Hatchards), preached at the 
visitation of the Archdeacon of Northampton. This discourse 
comprises many valuable remarks on deeline in practical reli- 
gion, which the author attributes to recent controversies. The 
Rev. J. ellison, Viear of Mdensor, has published a visitation ser- 
mon, on * The Edueation of the He art in Childhood” (HH: itehards), 
Which eloquently pleads the cause of Christian edueation. A 
visitation sermon by the Rev. Charles F. B. Baylay, Reetor of 
Kirkby-on-Bain, entitled “A Christian’s Solicitude for the Ark 
of his Faith,” is written in that sound and healthy tone whieh 1s, 
we firmly believe, almost universal amongst the clergy. We have 
also to notice a missionary sermon by the Lord Bishop of Madras, 
preac hed at Winehester on behalf of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety (Rivingtons). This is so far satisfactory, as indicating that 
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the Church Missionary Society must be acting more cordially with 
the Bishop than the public had reason to suppose from some cor- 
respondence published a year or two since. ‘ The Office of the 
Witness,” a visitation sermon by the Rev. C. J. Elliott, Vicar of 
Winkfield (Rivingtons), contains a strong denunciation of Ro- 
manizing tendencies. ‘ Four Sermons” to young persons on 
confirmation, by the Rev. W. Elliott, of St. Mark’s Church, 
Hamilton-terrace (Parker), are ably and clearly written. 

We have read with some pain a sermon by the Rev. J. Old- 
know, Birmingham, entitled ‘ Zeal without Knowledge, as exhi- 
bited within the Church of England” (Rivingtons). With every 
respect for the author's zeal and sound principle, we regret to see 
congregations excited by attacks on parties within the Church. 
Such subjects should, we think, be banished at least from the 
pulpit. 

We have received several publications relative to our sister 
Church in America. Amongst these may be mentioned an elo- 
quent address by Bishop Doane, on laying the corner-stone of a 
new church at Newark, New Jersey; and Bishop Ives’s address 
on a similar occasion at Burlington, New Jersey. The latter 
discourse contains some very excellent and judicious remarks on 
the principles of church arrangement, and on the necessity of pro- 
viding for the poor. A sermon delivered by Bishop Doane on 
the same interesting occasion—the rebuilding of his church (which 
is to be a cruciform edifice 136 feet long, in the early English 
style, with a tower and spire 150 feet high)—is one of remarkable 
power and eloquence. We have also seen several numbers of 
“'The Missionary,” a periodical published at Burlington, New 
Jersey, which contains much interesting matter regarding the 
Churches of America and England. 

Amongst minor publications regarding the Church and her 
offices, we may notice a well-written tract, ‘ The Cottager’s Guide 
to the Baptismal Font,” by the Rev. J. N. Becket, B.A.; ‘ The 
Church of the Scriptures, and the Duties of the Laity in Relation 
to it” (Bell), a tract containing much sound principle, against 
dissent and Romanism; ‘The Claims of the Church of [ing- 
land; or, Why I may not become a Romanist ” (Burns), also a 
publication of very sound principles and salutary objects ; ‘* Cate- 
chetical Exercises on the Saints’ Days of the English Chureh,” 
by Ii. H. Adamson, M.A.,—a useful set of questions ; a reprint 
of Waterland on Regeneration (Dublin: McGlashan), edited 
by the Rev. ©. J. Black; “ Portions of the Morning and 
vening Services of the Liturgy of the Chureh of England, ca- 


techetically explained,” by the Rev. Charles Miller, A.B. (Dub- 
lin: Curry),—a useful manual for Sunday schools; “ The Sick 
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Man visited,” by Spinkes; and “ Penitential Reflections for 
Lent,” &c., forming two volumes of Dr. Hook's ‘ Devotional 
Library ;” a ‘Catechism of the history of the early Church in 
England and Wales,” by Mrs. Robert Sewell (Longmans)— 
abounding in facts and knowledge, but not always sufficiently 
separating fable from truth. 

Among publications of a more general character, a no- 
ticed, ‘ Rough Rhymes for Country Girls,” ‘ Rough Rhymes 
for Farmers’ Boys,” by Miss Parrott, intended to be of use to 
those classes (Wertheim). These are well adapted to their pur- 
ose. The ‘Church of Rome Self-condemned,” by the Rev. 
Pelham Maitland; a vigorous attack on transubstantiation. 
‘ Brougham versus Brougham, or the New Poor Law,” by 
Richard Oastler (Cleaver) ; a pamphlet against the new poor laws 
by their most indefatigable opponent. The ‘ Pedigree of the 
Portrait of Prince Charles,” painted by Velasquez, 1628 (Read- 
ing: Snare); an 8vo volume of 228 pages on this picture now 
exhibiting. The ‘ Geographical Progress of Empire and Ci- 
vilization,” by the Rev. T. Price (Longmans) ; comprising a 
marvellous sort of serpentine line, beginning at Babylon and 
ending at Edinburgh! which the author lays down as the geo- 
graphical course of civilization. A Lecture on the ‘ Causes of 
the Irish Famine,” by Dr. Hughes, [Romish] Bishop of New 
York (New York), ascribes the distress of Ireland to the wick- 
edness of the English rule in that country. 

“National Education,” by David Stow, (Hatchards,) is a 
pamphlet, which shows considerable knowledge of its subject. 

We have received “ A Preliminary Discourse on the Principles 
of the Moral Law,” by Horatio Townsend, Esq. ; ‘* Popular Papers 
on Natural History,” including a Tract “ On Instinct,” by Arch- 
bishop Whately ; ‘‘ Our Fellow Lodgers,” by the Rev. Dr. Walsh; 
* Zoology and Civilization,” by Isaac Butt, Q.C.; and the “ In- 
tellectuality of Domestic Animals,” by Rev. C. Otway, A. B. 
These publications must stand over for further notice. 

We are happy to perceive that Sharpe’s Magazine still success- 
fully endeavours to uphold the character which it has earned. 
This periodical deserves support. , 

‘The Churches of Yorkshire” have reached their fourteenth 
number, which contains details of the Chapels at Ripon, Stainburn, 
and New Monkton. 

















Foreign and Colonial Entelliqence, 


Cotomao.—First Visitation of the Bishop.—The journal of the Bishop 
of Colombo’s first visitation, which was held in the summer of 1846, 
and extended over the northern and eastern provinces, has just been 
published by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, in Nos. 17 
and 18 of the series, ‘‘ Missions to the Heathen.” The picture which it 
gives of the state of our Church in the island of Ceylon is truly afflicting ; 
for while heathenism is everywhere rampant, and while the Romanists, 
the Wesleyans, and the American missionaries have pre-occupied the 
ground on many stations of importance, the Church of England labours 
under a miserable want both of churches and of ministers. ‘* The 
position of the Church,” says the Bishop, “at almost every place in my 
diocese, with the exception of Colombo, Kandy, and Trincomalie, is 
very unsatisfactory. At each of these three places there are churches 
which either have been, or will be, duly consecrated. But at Jaffna, 
Galle, and Matura, large and populous, and important as these places 
are, we have no church at all for our own proper use. The buildings 
to which we are admitted by sufferance only are old Dutch churches. 
They are spacious and substantial erections, of ample area and massive 
structure, generally cruciform, with a very stunted tower, if it deserve 
the name at all, and without any other mark externally of ecclesiastical 
appropriation or design. As public buildings they are maintained by the 
government, and we cannot therefore be excluded; but a Presbyterian 
Consistory holds the right over them, which, by compact at the capture 
of the island, is held to be inalienable. We are thus in a less favoured 
position in many places than others who have deviated not a little from 
the original constitution of the Dutch Church, at the time of its sur- 
render to the English. We ought, I know full well, to be in a far dif- 
ferent position; but still I feel persuaded, that in the present state of 
public opinion in this colony, were the subject now mooted with the 
government, it would raise against us a spirit of antagonism, which 
would be very prejudicial to the Church. If we are to work our way at 
all, and on this point I am full of hope, it must be by charity, not con- 
troversy; not, indeed, by compromise with any, but forbearance 
towards all; by a quiet, subdued, but active and living energy; the 
witness of which must be its fruits, and the praise of which its fruit- 
fulness. I am therefore silent on the subject. I ask no alteration of 
existing contracts ; I scek no alienation of asserted rights. As I find 
things, I am content to work them. It will be our own fault if they do 


not work for good. ‘ Palmam qui meruit ferat.’ Our influence must 
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be felt, not forced. Dissent is everywhere prevalent, in some places 
quite in the ascendant.” . ; 

The impression made upon his mind by the momentarily recurring 
evidence of the heathenism with which the land is overspread, the 
Bishop thus describes: ‘* The marks of idolatry I saw stamped on the 
foreheads of thousands as we landed; different, indeed, in themselves, 
according to the custom observed in the worship of different idols, but 
all speaking in most unmistakeable language the fact of an all-prevailing 
heathenism. In the south, among the Buddhists, no outward mark is 
visible ; but in the northern half of my diocese, peopled by a race from 
India, the Indian superstitions prevail—the brand, either crescent- 
formed or circular, in three parallel lines drawn across the forehead, or 
triangular meeting in the centre, of white ashes over the dark brow, 
meets one, and humbles one, at every step.” 

He adverts in terms which must find an echo in the heart of every 
English churchman, to the contrast between the conduct of the Dutch 
and that of the English during their respective occupations of the 
island. ‘The whole province of Jaffna was divided into thirty-two 
parishes by the Dutch, who built a church, a manse, and a school-house 
in each. Many of these buildings still remain; some in ruins, others 
appropriated to any use which the local government may authorize. 
They are witnesses against us. The Dutch did far more for the pro- 
pagation of a less pure faith than we do for the extension of our own. 
Were British rule to become, in the changes brought about by the pro- 
vidence of God from year to year, a fact of history to-morrow, no visible 
impress would be seen of our faith in the whole face of the land. With 
the Dutch it was different. They conquered, they colonized, often they 
converted, the people. Everywhere they built schools and churches ; 
everywhere, to this day, in the maritime provinces, we see traces of 
them. We use them, but we strive not to emulate them. Because 
they did not all things well, we think and talk about their faults, but 
little imitate that in which they are clearly imitable. ‘This island has 
now been under British rule for fifty years, but not a single church has 
been built to be compared with those of which we see the ruins in some 
of the rural districts, or those which witness against us in each of their 
principal military stations.” 

The proportions in which the different Protestant bodies have esta- 
blished themselves in the island, are thus stated by the Bishop :—‘‘ The 
Americans occupy altogether thirteen different parochial districts, and 
have about 4000 children under their instruction; the Wesleyans 
oceupy four districts, with above 1100 children in their schools; and 
the Church-mission three, with about 900 children under their charge. 
There seems to be an understanding between the different missions that 
they will not, and practically do not, interfere at all with each other. 


lhe parochial division, each having its appropriated buildings for the 


missionary work, given or sanctioned by the local authorities, clearly 
defines the boundary.” 


As president of the school-commission, the Bishop had occasion to 
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pay a visit to the schools connected with the Wesleyan establishment 
at Jaffna, which he describes as very extensive and complete, com- 
prising a boarding-school for girls, an institution for elder youths to be 
trained as catechists and teachers, besides the large day-schools which 
his lordship inspected, and about a dozen others in and around the 
towns of Jaffna and Waunapouny. ‘‘I must own,” the Bishop con- 
tinues, “‘ that it is very humbling to me, on my first visit to so im- 
portant a district, to find the ground so entirely pre-occupied ; to see 
on every side so much done by others, so little by the Church, either in 
the ministerial, missionary, or educationa] branches of the great work 
for which the Church has been planted of God in the world. It is 
humiliating, but it must not be disheartening; it is an uphill, but it is 
a holy work, and it must be undertaken in faith and patience, and in 
trust of a blessing from on high, in proportion to our zeal and stedfast- 
ness. In Jaffna I have one colonial chaplain, but no European clergy- 
man; and were it not for the near proximity of the two stations of the 
Church Missionary Society, I should be altogether without any help or 
hope before me, but that which God may put into the hearts of you and 
others to give me. Were it not for the aid of the Church Missionary 
Society, I should have gone into the northern province of my diocese, 
with a population of more than 200,000 souls, as an English bishop, 
without an English clergyman by birth or education to call to my right 
hand, with heathen temples around on every side, in number countless, 
in display most imposing; I have not, nor am I likely to have, a single 
consecrated place of worship for the members of our communion. How 
can we call ourselves a missionary Church, when our own are left to be 
gathered in by others? How can we meet the charge which Rome 
brings here against us, that we are not a missionary Church? that we 
have no vitality, no power of expansion or enlargement ; that for fifty 
years the rule of this land has been ours, and we can hardly remember 
as many whom the Church of England has gathered to herself? During 
the time of the Dutch, it was mentioned to me, they allowed no single 
idol temple to be built within their bounds; they allowed no single 
native to enter Jaffna with the stamp of idolatry on his person. In the 
first year of British rule not less than 300 temples were built in this 
single province, and out of every ten natives one now meets, nine 
will be seen with the mark of heathenism visibly stamped upon the 
forehead. 

‘At Jaffna we have no church, no font, no communion-plate ; all 
are borrowed for use from the Dutch consistory. There is no con- 
secrated burial-ground, no Church school. Ina population of about 


30,000 there are eight Romish chapels, and, according to the best in- 
formation I could gather, about 400 heathen priests. The heathen 
deities most honoured are Siva, whose chief temple is at Waunapouny, 
close to Jaffna; Kandiswami, with a large temple near Nellore, almost 
adjoining the Church mission; and three of Pulliar, whose temples, 
with their elephant-headed image, are in almost every village, and meet 
our steps in every direction. ‘The population of the whole district 
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exceeds 250,000 ; among them there are, including the two missionary 
stations, three places for public worship, in accordance with the rites 
of the Church of England, six Wesleyan, eight American, and nearly 
eighty Romish chapels, three mosques, and seven large heathen temples, 
besides numberless smaller ones, not only in the villages, but often in 
situations seemingly out of the reach of all worshippers. There are, 
besides the colonial chaplain of Jaffna, two Church missionaries, two 
Wesleyan, seven American, and one Romish bishop with four priests 
ministering in and around Jaffna.” 

At an ordination which the Bishop held at Nellore, a native catechist, 
who had been in the service of the same mission for ten years, pre- 
sented himself as a candidate for deacon’s orders; but his lordship, 
though admitting a knowledge of Scripture in the vernacular language, 
in lieu of the original Greek, and allowing the catechist’s answers to be 
written in Tamul, felt constrained to reject him, on account of the 
irrelevancy and incoherence of his answers, and the deficiency of know- 
ledge in scriptural and elementary truth, and even of the catechism, 
which they betrayed. This circumstance, deeply regretted by the 
Bishop, led him to make, on the existing catechist system generally, 
observations which, as they throw great light upon the whole position 
of our Church in that part of the world, and upon the causes of her 
inefficiency, we here transcribe :— 

* Our native catechists require better training than they have; the 
Americans manage this matter far better; their catechists are under 
continued and systematic instruction. Every week they receive in- 
struction from the missionary under whom they serve, on the subject 
in which they are to instruct those intrusted to them on the following 
Sunday. Many advantages accrue from this systematic teaching ; the 
catechists are not only brought into more direct connexion with the 
missionary, but their subordination and accountableness are more com- 
plete. The subjects of instruction are known, are prepared before- 
hand; the catechists themselves are examined in them, have time and 
notice to think upon them, to prepare themselves from week to week 
for them, have the guidance and assistance they most need, instead of 
being left to do and teach only what is right according to their own 
necessarily defective judgment. It imparts also to their intercourse a 
more intimate and affectionate character, which must, under the influ- 
ence of kindly and brotherly feelings, serve to attach them, and, more 
than this, to elevate their minds to their holy work, and imbue them 
with a more energetic and. devoted spirit. I was much struck, more 
than once, with the difference of bearing in the American missionaries 
towards their catechists and our own: they are made more an essential 
and integral part of the mission, are treated more confidentially, are 
associated more closely among them, not as persons to work under 
them but with them ; and the evident result is a greater and more cor- 
dial reciprocity of confidence, at the same time with a more entire, 
because a more humbled and willing dependence. Something of the 
kind I have adopted since my return with the catechists appointed by 
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Government, and by your own diocesan committee, in this immediate 
neighbourhood. My chaplain has voluntarily undertaken the kind 
office: I could, indeed, wish that he had better materials to work 
upon, but such as I found, we must strive to improve. It is a wrong 
system altogether, and I trust in time to work its reformation: the 
English Government adopted it from the Dutch, and so it has become 
rooted among us. Qualified and ordained clergymen are my want, 
not uneducated, and some of them very illiterate, laymen; but they 
were to be had for 30/., 40/., and 50/. per annum, and so were ap- 
pointed; such as they are, however, we must use, and will try to im- 
prove them. My chaplain takes them on every Friday in a class to 
instruct them, as catechists, in some part of the catechism: this they 
are themselves to make the subject of the instruction to the children 
in their schools (some of which I require them all to visit and assist in), 
taking down the ‘ Scripture Proofs,’ or references from the margin of 
the Prayer-book. I require them, also, in every Sunday service which 
they take in the native hamlets around, to catechise the children always, 
after the second lesson, in those points which have been the subject of 
their own improvement during the previous week. I propose also to 
license all catechists who will submit to a preliminary examination in 
the catechism and Prayer-book, and to admit such only as candidates 
for holy orders who have been first licensed as catechists. ‘The order, 
as an order, had sunk so low that something was necessary to be tried 
to raise it; and I feel persuaded that nothing is so likely to raise it in 
the estimation of others as to raise the standard of its acquirements.” 
The inefficiency of the Church system is, however, not the only 
obstruction to the progress of vital Christianity in the island; the Bishop 
points out another of a most serious and deplorable character. ‘‘ One 
great evil,” he says, ‘‘in Ceylon, is the prevalence of mere nominal 
Christianity. Before baptism, little preparation and no discipline is 
applied. ‘Ihe evils of this laxity are sadly evident. Attendance at 
the chapel for a single month is received as a sufficient probation for 
baptism or marriage, of which the natives avail themselves freely ; 
and it very often happens, that having attained this object, they are 
never more seen in the congregation, The number of relapsed heathens 
is very great, though it is not often admitted; but multitudes of bap- 
tized persons scruple not at all to resort to heathen ceremonies, partake 
in heathen observances, and, in times of sickness or special trial, have 
recurred to the very worst of heathen abominations. The Church 
missionaries and the Americans are far more scrupulous in their admis- 
sion of professed converts: they subject them to a lengthened proba- 
tion, and although they may sometimes be deceived by the duplicity of 
the native character, the instances of relapse from their communion are 
much less frequent than among the Wesleyans and Romanists.” 
Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, however, the Bishop is far from 
considering the field of his labours as a barren one; on the contrary, 
he speaks in hopeful terms of the waning influence of heathenism, 
and of the possibility of conciliating those who are walking in the ways 
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of schism. As regards the former, he says: “ Heathenism is con- 
tinually losing its hold on the native mind in these districts. There 
are many indications of it. Instead of five hundred, not fifty temples 
are kept up as they were. The head men desert them ; the festivals 
are unheeded ; some of the temples are already in ruins, and the cars 
are tumbling to pieces. Already Brahma boweth down, and Buddhu 
stoopeth, I was informed that there are not ten shrines maintained in 
the district around Batticaloa; and that the self-imposed tax, instead 
of producing, as of old, a thousand bushels of rice, now falls short of a 
hundred, Assuredly a door is opening, of which I would most gladly 
and thankfully avail myself. But where are the means ?—and where 
are the men? Where is the singleness of mind and heart to undertake 
the work ?—the earnestness of faith to carry it on? I look around me, 
and see it not. Dissent-has here done every thing, the Church nothing. 
The Wesleyans found it an unoccupied field, and they entered in to 
save it,—in their own way, of course; but well have they done the 
work ; theirs, only because it has been left undone by ourselves.” 

And further on, he adds: * There is not, 1 trust, any hostile feeling 
towards the Church; certainly I sawnone. By pursuing, therefore, a 
quiet, even, and inaggressive course, we may regain something of what 
has been lost, and provoke no counteracting or hostile spirit. They are 
all Wesleyans, not from choice, but necessity ; and the government agent 
assured me, that if his attachment to the Church was gone, it was his 
misfortune rather than his fault. From the day on which he came 
there, he was made to feel how little the Church cared for its own, and 
therefore he gave himself to those who were willing to give him what 
he most needed. Of such it may surely be hoped, that * they who are 
not against us are for us.’ Many and many are lost to us in the 
colonies, in the same way. Iam far less afraid of the enmity from 
without, and the treachery and disloyalty from within, than of the 
apathy and indifference of too many hearts to the newly-awakened 
sense of the responsibility of our national Church.” 


France.—Budget of the Roman Catholic Establishment.—An addition 
of 1,075,000 francs has been made to the budget of the Roman Catholic 
Church in France, of which the sum of 800,000 francs is intended solely 
for the increase of the stipends of the parochial clergy. With regard to 
their position, the report of the committee of the Chamber of Deputies 
observes: “It is an undeniable fact that the position of the inferior 
clergy, t.e. of the curates of the succursales (or dependent district 
churches), with regard to the stipend allotted to them by the state, is 
no longer adequate to the common necessities of life. It is, moreover, 
universally acknowledged, that independently of the privations which 
such a state of things imposes upon them, the character of the office 
with which they are invested may suffer by it, and be depreciated, 
partly through the means to which they may at times be forced to have 
recourse to satisfy the most imperious wants of nature, partly by the 
loss of the salutary influence which they may exercise in furtherance of 
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the objects of their sacred ministry, even by trifling alms, and the 
slightest assistance #easonably afforded in cases of distress with which 
they alone are acquainted. These are the different considerations which 
have for a long time past suggested themselves to your finance commit- 
tees, and indited the language of their reports, and the repeated recom- 
mendations contained in them on the subject of the clergy. These are 
the weighty reasons which have caused so many petitions for an increase 
in the stipends of the curates of the succursales to be referred by both 
chambers to the Minister of Worship. The government, therefore, we 
repeat it, is in this matter only fulfilling a duty; it satisfies a real want, 
the urgency of which it has felt, and responds to a wish often expressed 
by the chambers.” The report then enters into the details of the pro- 
posed increase, which is appropriated according to the age of the curates 


in the following manner ;— 


About 975 curates of 70 years and upwards, receiving at 
present 1000fr. each, to be raised to 1100fr.. . . . 97,500fr. 

About 1100 curates from 60 to 70 years old, receiving 
900fr. each, to be raised to 1000fr.. . . . «. «. « 110,000fr. 

There remain 26,977 curates under 60 years of age, re- 
ceiving 800fr. each, of which 6634 have attained, or 
in the course of the year 1848 will attain, the age of 50; 
these to be raised 100fr. each; the sum required, 
making allowance for fractional periods and avoidances, 


being estimated at . . . 6 » © © » © © o 8 


Total 800,000fr, 


592,500fr, 





Besides this, there are to be 300 new districts created; which, at the 
rate of 800fr. for each curate, amounts to a further expenditure of 
240,000fr. The necessity of this increase the committee demonstrates 
by the following statistical data. There are at present unprovided for: 


Populations of 1000 souls and upwards— 

Concentrated . . . . 87 \ 140 

Scattered . .. . + 108 ee 
Populations under 1000 and above 500 souls— 

Concentrated . . . . 186 } 527 

Sostieee =. 5k ee Oe pO CE: oe 
Populations under 500 souls— 

Concentrated. . . «. 1278 

Beettema . =. «+ «ee so pane st Cane oe 

Estimated want in the two departments of la Seine and la 

Vienne, the statistics of which had not arrived . « + + © 46 


Total 3250 


of which the government proposes to make provision for 300 in 1847, 


and for 8300 more in 1848. ; : 
The last increase proposed is for 100 additional assistant curates, at 
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350fr. each, in poor and scattered districts ; the total number of assist- 
ant curates, attached to 29,352 district churches, Seing only 6786. 

In connexion with this subject, the report gives the following table, 
to show that the supply of clergymen keeps pace with the increased 
provision of the state, and that the number of cases in which two 
churches are served by one curate is constantly on the decrease: 


In 1820, out of 26,160 district churches, were vacant 3393 


» 1825 , 26,408 ” 9 3164 
» 1830 , 26,773 9 ” 25410 
» 1835 ” 26,775 ” ” 1508 
” 1840 ” 27,300 ” 9 1307 
» 1845 ,, 28,501 i" 1430 


These figures show at the same time the progress which the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe has made in the extension of the oman Catholic 
establishment. During the first five years the increase amounts to no- 
thing; during the second five years it is represented by the figure 525 ; 
during the last five years by the figure 1200; being about four times 
the average ratio of increase during the ten last years of the period of 
the restoration. 


The sum total of the charges for ecclesiastical (Roman 
Catholic) stipends in the budget of 1847,is . . 30,635,000fr. 


For the chapter royal of St. Denis e ety PAG 112,000fr. 
Scholarships in the ecclesiastical seminaries. . . . 1,000,000fr. 
Pensions to ecclesiastics and nuns. . . . 6 « + 880,000fr. 
Furniture of episcopal residences . . 2. 2. 2 6 140,000fr. 
Assistance rendered to cathedrals . . . . . ee 30,000fr. 


Maintenance, purchase, erection, and repairs of cathe- 

drals, episcopal residences, and seminaries . . . 2,000,000fr. 
State contributions towards the purchase or erection of 

churches and parsonage-houses . . . « « « +  1,500,000fr. 





Sum total of the Roman Catholic budget. . . . . 386,297,000fr. 


It must be borne in mind, however, that this amount represents 
only the djrect expenditure from the central treasury of the state for the 
support of the Roman Catholic establishment, and does not comprise 
the sums appropriated for the support both of the buildings and the 
ministers from the local funds, nor the sums received by the clergy 
under the head of casuel and surplice fees, and for the hire of chairs in 
the churches, nor those obtained by various other methods adopted by 
the Romish clergy for laying the people under contribution. 

Educational Statistics—The following data are taken from the report 
of M. Liadiéres to the Chamber of Deputies on the projet de loi respect- 
ing secondary instruction, which stands over for the ensuing session. 
The different institutions existing in France for imparting secondary 
instruction, as it is called,—that is, the higher scale of education,—are, 
the royal colleges, or public schools of royal foundation; the communal 
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colleges, or public schools supported by local funds; private institutions 
conforming themselves to the regulations of the colleges in regard to the 
number and qualifications of the masters and the subjects taught, whose 
pupils are admissible to the college examinations for their degrees; and 
simple boarding-schools. Of these different establishments there are at 


present in France : 
Royal colleges .« 1» «© 6 © © «© o + 





Communal colleges, firstclass. . . « « © © « © « 
> SOCOM GINSS Tw et ek tO 

Exceptional colleges (Stanislas and Rollin) .... . 
Institutions on the complete college scale, kept by Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics « 6) 3 0 tt te te et 
The same, by Protestant ministers . . « «© + « «© « 


The same, by laymen . . « «© «© © © © «© © @ « 
Institutions of a lower grade in places where there is a col- 

lege, kept by Roman Catholic ecclesiastics . . . . . 
The same, by laymen . . . « «© © © © © « @ «@ 
The same, in places where there is no college, kept by 

Roman Catholic ecclesiastics . . « « «© «© «© « « 
The same, by laymen . . « «© «© « © «© «© © «© 
Boarding-schools in places where there is a college, kept by 

Roman Catholic ecclesiastics . .« «© « © «© «© «© »@ 
The same, by laymen . . + © © 6 «© «© « «© © «¢ 
The same, in places where there is no college, by Roman 

Catholic ecclesiastics . . » »« 6 © © © © © 0 «8 
The same, by laymen . . « «© © © © © © © © «@ 
Institutions authorized to teach rhetoric, kept by Roman 

Catholic ecclesiastics . . . . « « © © © © © @ 
The same, by laymen . « + + «© «© + op 2ering 
Ecclesiastic seminaries (petits séminaires) . 26 + +» «© © 
Auxiliaries to the seminaries . . . » «+ i: oA le 


Making a total of 1527 establishments for secondary instruction. The 
number of pupils in these different establishments is thus stated : 


In the royal colleges (exclusive of the scholars of institu- 


tions and boarding-schools who hear college lectures) . 17,850 


In the communal colleges (exclusive again of the scholars 


of institutions and boarding-schools) . . . +» « + 28,000 
In the two exceptional colleges . ». » + + + + « 727 
In the 26 institutions on the complete college scale . . 3346 
In the 8 institutions licensed to teach rhetoric. . . + 722 
In the 76 institutions of alower grade . . +» »- « + 5418 
In the 870 boarding-schools . . . ». + + + + « 90,509 
In the secondary ecclesiastic seminaries . + + «+ + leas 


In their auxiliary establishments . . 


Making a total of 105,532 boys and youths receiving secondary instruc- 
tion, without counting those that are educated at home. The propor- 
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tion of candidates for the bachelor’s degree, admitted and rejected in the 
year 1846, is as follows: 


From royal colleges, out of 3354 candidates 1804 were admitted. 


», communal colleges 1808 mn 850 * 
», institutions » 416 - 232 Pe 
In all » 5578 - 2886 ™ 


the comparative proportions being, from royal colleges 54 per cent. ; 
from communal colleges 47 per cent.; from institutions 56 per cent. ; 
on the whole 52 per cent. 


Grermany.—Limitation of Political Rights by Religious Tests.— 
During the late session of the Prussian diet, two important questions as 
to the religious qualifications required for the exercise of certain poli- 
tical rights came under discussion; and as one of them will probably 
at no distant period form the subject of deliberation in our own legis- 
lature, while the recent settlement of the other has been productive to 
us of no small degree of embarrassment, a short account of the conflict 
of similar principles and opinions elsewhere will not be read without 
interest. A petition having been presented by a member of the lower 
house, whose object was to procure the total abolition of religious tests 
of any kind in the exercise of political rights, especially the right of 
sitting in legislative assemblies; and the alteration of certain laws at 
present in force, in conformity with that principle, the committee to 
which the petition was referred made a report to the house to the fol- 
lowing effect :—1. That a majority of fourteen against two had decided 
against the unchristianizing of the legislative bodies of the Prussian 
state; 2, That as the present law,—according to the interpretation 
put upon it by the government, one of the deputies having been refused 
admission on the ground of his belonging to the sect of the German 
Catholics,—made communion with one of the established or recognized 
Churches a qualification of membership in the diet, a majority, again of 
fourteen against two, decided in favour of the admission of all Christians, 
to whatever sect or denomination they might belong, on the ground 
that it was impossible for the diet to enter into the theological questions 
necessary to determine whether any given sect, calling itself Christian, 
had a right to assume that name. When the report of the committee 
came before the house for discussion, one of the first speakers, a drug- 
gist, gave it as his opinion, that ‘ the author of the Christian religion 
had not founded any Church, the idea of a Church being unknown to 
the first centuries. Nevertheless,” he said, “a Church did spring up 
through the prosecution of hierarchical and political purposes. The 
Reformation paved the way for restoring the autonomy of the Christian 
congregations agreeably to the intention of their author. According to 
the general law of the land, the mythic notion of a Church is foreign to 
our legislation, even in reference to Protestantism; it recognizes only 
independent Protestant communities, and decidedly asserts their auto- 
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nomy. It does not recognize the notion of a national Evangelic Church, 
of a state religion, which the ministry has of late been endeavouring 
strictly to enforce and to introduce ; a course which can only give rise to 
a spirit of persecution against opponents, lead to violations of the rights 
of conscience, and tempt weak-minded persons to hypocrisy. .... 
The author of Christianity founded no Church; his doctrine consisted 
in pointing out the love of God and our neighbour as the sum of the 
Divine commandments, and making that the test of discipleship... . . 
In accordance with the requirements of the state, and the doctrines of 
the author of the Christian religion, the German Catholics, or Catholic 
Dissenters, inculcate reverence towards the Deity, obedience to the 
laws, fidelity to the state, and sentiments of morality and kindness 
towards their fellow-citizens.” In pursuance of these views, the speaker 
pressed for the immediate admission of German Catholics into the 
assembly ; a proposition which was warmly seconded. One of its 
supporters alleged as his reason for doing so, that “in his opinion the 
members of the diet were not divines, but representatives of the spirit 
of the people.” Another, also a druggist, maintained that “if a man 
should be chosen whose religious opinions differed from those of his 
constituents, it would be all the more to his credit that he was chosen 
notwithstanding ; for which reason the most honourable of all elections 
would be that of a Jew by a Christian constituency, who would in that 
ease occupy a position anything but inferior to that of other deputies.” 
Another deputy, Mr. Von Beckerath, a banker of Crefeld, denied the pos- 
sibility of any recognition of religious principles by the state. ‘‘ It is the 
business of the state,” he said, “to realize the idea of right. Accordingly, 
the data on which legislation must proceed are not subjective opinions, but 
objective facts, to be ascertained only by reference to certain outward 
criteria, that is, the external relations and actions of life, and in no case 
sentiments, least of all religious convictions. Religious conviction, the 
telation of man to his Creator, is a thing altogether beyond the sphere 
of the state; it is a sacred privilege of the individual, the innermost 
secret of the soul, which no mortal eye can penetrate, and no human 
rule can measure, But the state is not only to realize the idea of right, 
it is also to represent the form in which a given nation progresses 
towards the universal destination of humanity. The idea of humanity, 
therefore, is the highest idea of the state. But how can the violation of 
the dignity of man in a single individual be reconciled with the idea of 
humanity,—such & violation as is involved in the exclusion from poli- 
tical rights of a portion of the members of the state, not because they 
act in opposition to the purpose of the state, but because on subjects 
which lie beyond the sphere of the state they have formed for them- 
selves a persuasion which does not correspond with the persuasion of 
the majority of the citizens, or with the persuasion patronized in the 
state? . . . . The Christian character of the state depends not on a 
confession of faith, but on the spirit of Christianity. But the spirit of 
Christianity is no other than the spirit of pure humanity,—the spirit ot 
love and of freedom. ‘The true Christian state is that which in all its 
R 2 
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ordinances and institutions exhibits that spirit, and gives it scope for 
free development in every direction; but that state does not deserve to 
be called a Christian state, which seeks to shut up that spirit within 
confessional trammels, and upon this narrow foundation deems it justi- 
fiable to make political rights dependent on religious profession.” 
These and other like arguments were combated by the Minister, Mr. 
Von Eichhorn, who contended, that however easy it might be in theory, 
it was not possible in practice, to exclude religious considerations from 
all those matters which fell properly under the cognizance of the state ; 
and adduced, as an instance, the question of education, which could not 
be efficiently conducted without religious instruction and influence. 
Hence he inferred the necessity of drawing the line somewhere; the 
state, he acknowledged, was unable to define what was, and what was not, 
truly Christian; that point must be referred to the existing Christian 
communities, whose opinion on the subject, if it were not too exclusive, 
the state was bound to take for its guide. After labouring for some 
time to extricate himself from the difficulty involved in determining how 
the line is to be drawn between what is, and what is not, Christian, the 
Minister appealed to the feelings of the diet, by asking what impression 
would be produced out of doors, if it should turn out that the very first 
diet assembled in Prussia declared it a matter of indifference whether 
its members were Christians or no. Many other speakers followed 
on both sides of the question, among whom Counts Von Gneisenau and 
Von Finkenstein particularly distinguished themselves in contending 
for the exclusively Christian character of the political institutions of a 
Christian country, and for the necessity of a definite and tangible test 
for distinguishing what is, from what is not, Christian. ‘I think,” said 
the latter, ‘the honourable speakers on the other side will agree with 
me, that every state must be intelligent and moral, that intelligence and 
morality must be the elements of its existence. They will further 
agree with me, that God is the fountain of all intelligence and of all 
morality. Thus far we agree; but at this point we separate, They 
believe that intelligence and morality may be developed in dependence 
on an indefinite idea of the Deity, such as every man may happen to 
form for himself; I, on the contrary, and not I only, but with me, I 
contend, a large, and by no means the worst proportion of our true old 
German nation, are of opinion, that we and this whole state of Prussia 
can and must serve, exclusively, either the living God who has revealed 
Himself unto us, or else a false idol, be its name what it may. And 
this persuasion is to my mind decisive as to the question that our state 
must be a Christian state. .... A great deal has been said about 
liberty of conscience; and on this point also I have a decided opinion, 
altogether at variance with what has been advanced. Liberty of con- 
science, in my opinion, is, first of all, the liberty which every individual 
has of serving his God by himself, according to the best of his own in- 
ward persuasion ; secondly, the liberty of uniting himself to that Chris- 
tian community which is in accordance with his own faith. This 
liberty of conscience has never been interfered with in the Prussian 
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state; nor is it interfered with now; for no man, not even the clergy- 
man on entering upon his office, is asked the positive question: ‘ What 
do you believe?’ All that is required of him is, that he should faith- 
fully discharge his duties. This, therefore, is one part of the liberty of 
conscience. ‘The other part consists in this, that each is permitted to 
serve his God in fellowship with those of a like faith with himself. If 
thereupon individuals or whole communities separate themselves from 
this fellowship of faith, which is in fact the Church; if they publicly 
proclaim and confess, ‘we forsake this faith of our fathers, and we 
believe in abstractions, in love, in virtue,’ in fact, in things which, while 
no rational person can call them in question, cannot in their abstraction 
become objects of faith, truth in its turn requires the acknowledgment, 
that such persons are not members of our Christian Church, that they 
cannot be legislators, nor take a part in determining the spirit, the dis- 
cipline, and the order which shall reign in our Christian community. 
For which reason I not only give my decided vote for the maintenance 
of that clause of our laws by which the fellowship of the Christian 
Church is upheld, but I feel bound loudly, not before the diet only, but 
openly before the whole German public, to express my deep conviction, 
that if this clause be struck out, the foundation-stone of our state and of 
our representative constitution will be taken away, and the whole 
edifice must ultimately fall into ruins.” 

The debate, of which this is but an exceedingly brief outline, lasted 
two days ; at the close of it, the proposal, that the right of sitting in 
legislative assemblies should be independent of all religious confessions 
of faith, was negatived by a majority of 319 against 158; and the 
proposal, that the right of sitting in legislative assemblies should 
be conceded to all who profess the Christian religion, was, without 
nominal appeal, affirmed by a majority of more than two-thirds. The 
question was thus settled with the utmost latitude of interpretation, 
as to what constitutes a man a Christian; but the name of Christianity 
was retained, to the exclusion of every other, and specifically the Jewish 
sree as an indispensable qualification for a seat in the legis- 
ature. 

When the result of this debate was brought before the house of peers 
in the form of an address to the king, that he would cause the necessary 
alteration of the law to be proposed at the next meeting of the diet, a 
protracted debate ensued there also, in the course of which it was dis- 
tinctly stated by the minister, that although according to the strict letter 
of the law, members of the two established Churches, the Roman 
Catholic and the Evangelic, were alone entitled to sit in legislative 
assemblies, yet, de facto, the government had admitted the members 
of regularly constituted and publicly recognized dissenting bodies, such 
as the Mennonites, the Moravians, the Bohemian Brethren, and the 
old Lutherans ; in fact, of those dissenting bodies, the functions of whose 
ministers were attended with legal validity, and whose members were 
consequently enabled to prove, by the very fact of their member- 
ship, their right to the Christian name. By this explanation the ques- 
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tion was reduced to its real purport, yiz. whether the Neo-Catholics 
and Neo-Protestants, the abolitionists of all the positive doctrines of 
Christianity, were to be admitted upon their simple allegation that they 
were Christians, In illustration of the inconsistency of admitting them, 
Prince Boguslaw Radziwill instanced the case of a baptism which took 
place recently in the immediate neighbourhood of Berlin, when to the 

uestion, ‘‘ Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of 
God ?" two of the sponsors answered distinctly, ‘‘ No;”’ notwithstand- 
ing which, these persons, and the sect to which they belonged, the 
Neo-Catholic, claimed to be Christians, 

Ultimately the proposition of the lower house was passed in the upper 
house also, by a majority of two-thirds, upon a nominal appeal to the 
members, It had, however, a narrow escape of being thrown out, first, 
because one of the members who meant to have voted against it, voted 
for it by a mere slip of the tongue, which he was not suffered to recall ; 
and in the next place, because a majority of two-thirds being required, 
there were, out of 56 members, only 37 for, and 19 against it; the cast- 
ing vote of the president being added to the majority. It is a signifi- 
cant fact, that the names of the parties, with the record of their votes, 
were published by the upper house, while in the lower house, the more 
popular assembly, the proposal to publish the division list was de- 
cidedly rejected by a large majority. 


Inpia.—British Support of Idolatry.—The following history of the 
support given to idolatry by the British government at the temple of 
Jugganath, taken from the journal of the Bishop of Madras, will be 
read with interest by those who are anxious for the removal of this 
reproach to our Christian profession :— 

“It is well known that the Pilgrim-tax was abolished by the British 
Government in 1840: since its abolition, it does not appear that any 
official record has been kept of the number of pilgrims; but the state- 
ment on this head, which I have already given’, may, I believe, be 
depended upon, The rate of mortality among the pilgrims, as stated 
from time to time in various publications, is, however, greatly exagge- 
rated. The number of pilgrims and of deaths among them, during the 
Ruth festival of 1843, is asserted to have been considerably above the 
usual average; and the latter did not exceed seven hundred. But 
surely this is sufficiently shocking; and I am persuaded that, if an 
accurate account could be kept, and were published, of the number of 
lives sacrificed yearly to the barbarous and absurd superstition of pil- 
grimages to the various places held holy by the Hindoos, we should be 
startled and horrified at the amount of these self-immolated victims. 

‘The tax being now happily abrogated from which we derived for 
many years a polluted revenue, the only question still to be adjusted 
is, whether the British Government is bound by any treaty, or any 


ie cago som _ referred to is, that “latterly the concourse of visitors has 
varied from eighty thousand to one hundred thousand ; seventy-five cent. of 
whom, it is calculated, are women.” ; , wi 
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moral obligation, to continue in perpetuity the donation still granted 
towards the support of the temple of Jugganath. It appears that the 
tax existed since the seventeenth century, and was imposed therefore 
by the Moguls, and continued by the Mahrattas; and there is reason 
to conclude that the religious warfare carried on between the Hindoos 
and Moguls, during the early times of the government of the latter, 
was at last set at rest by the institution of this tax. But the money- 
payment or donation was granted by the Mahrattas, who made them- 
selves masters of Orissa, between the years 1743 and 1755. When 
the British took possession of the province in 1803, they allowed 
things to remain as they found them. An alleged deficiency in the 
assets for the maintenance of the temple (an amount varying every 
year) had been paid by the Mahrattas, and was therefore continued by 
the British. It seems, however, to be quite contrary to fact, that any 
engagement to make these payments in perpetuity was ever entered 
into by the British Government: the circumstance of the officers of 
the temple being unable to produce proof of any such engagement, and 
of the absence of all historical or official record of any, constitute evi- 
dence in favour of this opinion, which cannot be easily set aside. 

“Tt is, indeed, asserted by the Brahmins, that a pledge for its con- 
tinuance was given by Colonel Harcourt, who commanded the British 
forces when they took possession of Jugganath; but they have no do- 
cument to produce in evidence of this asserted compact; and the fair 
and reasonable inference is, that that officer simply gave them a general 
assurance that they should not be molested in the exercise of their 
religion. Nevertheless, from a careful consideration of such facts as I 
have been able to acquaint myself with, I am led to the conclusion, 
that an engagement to pay the donation is implied by the Governor- 
General having from time to time sanctioned such payment; and, 
therefore, that the British Government would not now be morally jus- 
tified in withholding the donation, without giving the natives an equiva- 
lent. And I think it equally clear, that, for the honour of the Christian 
name in India, the sooner this is done the better. It is evident, that 
the payment of an annual sum by the Government, towards the main- 
tenance of the temple, must be interpreted by the people as a govern- 
ment-support of their idolatry ; and as it seems equally evident that 
the government cannot honourably repudiate a claim, which it has re- 
cognised, in point of fact, since the British took possession of the place, 
it is surely its duty, on the principles of good faith and integrity, to 
make over lands of sufficient value to cover the average amount of the 
donation hitherto made; and then to declare that, while it thus con- 
scientiously fulfils what appears to have been recognised by itself, (or, 
rather, what it had led the natives to conclude that it had recognised, ) 
as a political engagement, it makes this new and final arrangement, 
because a Christian government can no longer submit to even the 
appearance of contributing funds to the support of an idolatrous 


worship, 
“ This, as it seems to me, would in future fully exculpate Great 
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Britain from all supposed countenance of the horrible idolatry of Jug- 
ganath; an imputation which ought never to be allowed to cleave to a 
Christian government, when capable of removal.” 

Whether the permanent endowment of idolatry is preferable to an 
annual donation in support of it, is a question on which we shall not 
venture to offer an opinion. But we cannot forbear to add, that if a 
punctilious sense of honour is thought to require the continuation of a 
payment so utterly inconsistent with the Christian character of the 
mother country, there is assuredly a much higher obligation resting on 
that country to bestow ten times, and, if need be, a thousand times the 
amount upon the diffusion of the Gospel in the land in which an adul- 
terous countenance has so long been given to idolatry. To do this 
upon a scale proportionate to the wealth of Great Britain, and so to 
chase away idolatry by the light of Christian truth, would be at once 
the most effectual way to get rid of the difficulties arising from the 
alleged engagement, and the best proof that could be given to the 
people of India, that the objection made to the “donation” is not a 
question of money, but a question of faith. 


Irary.—Ecelesiastical policy of Pius IX.—In the midst of the 
political agitations and complications by which the attention of Europe 
is at this moment concentrated upon the movements of the papal 
government, it is evident that Pius IX. has never for a moment lost 
sight of the one great and unbending purpose of the flexible policy of 
the Roman court—the restoration of papal supremacy. For the attain- 
ment of this purpose, he has conceived the bold plan of discarding the 
conservative notions of the old régime, and enlisting the democratic 
tendencies of the age in the service of spiritual despotism. This is 
equally apparent in the position which he has taken up at home as the 
liberator of Italy, and in the attitude which he has assumed towards 
l'rance and the dynasty of Louis Philippe on the one hand, and towards 
the revolutionary party in Ireland on the other hand. The emphatic 
language of paternal solicitude in which his encyclic on behalf of the 
starving Irish was penned, was hardly consistent with the fact, nowhere 
recognized in that document, that there is a government in existence to 
take care of Ireland; a government which, at that very moment, was 
making unparalleled efforts to alleviate, as far as human power and 
wealth could do so, the sufferings of the Irish people. Still more sig- 
nificant, as to the countenance given by the papacy to the cause of Irish 
agitation and rebellion against a heretical” government, were the 
demonstrations made at Rome on the occasion of O’Connell’s death. In 
the fulsome eulogy pronounced from the pulpit on the deceased agitator, 
Father Ventura distinctly adopted the principles on which his political 
career was founded. He described him as “that great citizen and 
eminent Christian who had employed religion for the conquest of 
liberty, and liberty for the triumph of religion ; who had succeeded in 
establishing those two great principles, by which, according to the doc- 
trine of St. Paul (stc/), a Catholic nation is to reconquer its rights, and 
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to shake off the yoke of servitude,—namely, passive resistance and 
active obedience.” 

While this is the tone in which a system of sedition and treason, 
aiming at no less than the dismemberment of the British empire, and 
the overthrow of institutions guaranteed by express and solemn compact, 
is lauded to the skies at Rome, France is officiously courted, and pointed 
out as the power which is ‘destined to stand in Europe at the head of 
Catholicism.” Two French prelates, the archbishops of Cambrai and of 
Bourges, were, at the request of Louis Philippe, lately raised to the 
cardinal dignity, on which occasion Pius IX., in his allocution to the 
consistory, thus expressed himself; ‘‘ We take exceeding great pleasure 
in complying, by this investiture of two French Bishops, with the wish 
of our dearly beloved son in Christ, Louis Philippe, the most Christian 
king of the French, who has greatly commended them to us, and has 
informed us by letter how much he would be gratified by their promo- 
tion, to the end that all men may see how highly we appreciate the good 
will of that most excellent king, and how desirous we are of obliging 
him. Besides, we are delighted to have this opportunity afforded us of 
giving this open and public proof of our affectionate attachment to our 
venerable brethren, the Bishops of that renowned, and, by us, so much 
beloved nation, out of whose number these have been chosen for so high 
a dignity. For nothing is, to our mind, more important or desirable, 
than that we should attach the Bishops of France to our person, and to 
this Apostolic see, by daily closer ties, in order that they may, as good 
soldiers of Christ Jesus, with the greater alacrity continue fearlessly, 
with all episcopal constancy, prudence, and patience, to defend, as they 
are already doing, the doctrine, the rights, and the liberty of the Catholic 
Church, and to fight the good fight. As for ourselves, being, as be- 
cometh our office of the supreme apostolate, deeply solicitous for the 
welfare of all the Lord’s flock committed to us by God, we shall, as on 
the one hand, never fail to inculcate upon all the duty of rendering unto 
Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s, so on the other hand, never cease 
with apostolic freedom to lift up our voice, commanding all to render 
unto God the things that are God’s.” 

While the latter part of this sentence implies the determination steadily 
to assert and maintain the spiritual pretensions which constitute the es- 
sence of popery, it must not be forgotten that the ‘‘Casar” whose special 
favour Pius IX. is desirous of conciliating, and whom he designates as 
the “ most Christian king,” is the king of the revolution, who wears his 
crown “ by the will of the people,” in pointed contradistinction to the 
ancient tenure, ‘* by the grace of God.” But if any doubt could remain 
as to the projected alliance between the papacy and the principle of de- 
mocracy, it must disappear before the following passages of Father Ven- 
tura's Elogio Funebre di Daniello O'Connell, which may be considered 
as a demi-official programme of the ecclesiastical policy of Pius IX. 

“The time of illusions is gone by. While those prejudices and sad errors, 
the result of a combination of unfortunate circumstances, are suffered to 
continue, according to which the Church is considered as the confederate 
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and accessory of the excess and abuse of power, it will be idle for us, 
servants of the true faith, to hope that we shall gather the intelligent 
masses around us; they will always look upon us with a species of 
horror; they will continue to walk without us, and if we do not head 
them, they will go against us and overus. Nay, I will go further and 
say, that if a movement of rebellion should take place in Italy, under 
the influence of those prejudices and errors, it would prove to the last 
degree an anti-Christian and anti-Church movement. The cry,‘ Down 
with the clergy, down with the monks,’ would be carried literally into 
effect, with a truth which it makes one shudder to think of. The Church 
would be exposed to greater horrors than those of which, at the beginning 
of this century, she was made the victim.” 

What the principle of legitimacy, and the conservative governments 
of Europe have henceforward to expect at the hands of the papacy, is 
left in no manner of obscurity. ‘* Woe,” says Father Ventura in an- 
other part of his discourse, ‘‘ woe to the governments which imagine that 
religious despotism is practicable in the nineteenth century, after the 
great revolution which the ideas of mankind have undergone. The 
emperors who, after embracing Christianity, refused to comprehend 
Christianity, who dared to continue a system of pagan despotism over the 
Church, were left in the lurch by the Church; they sunk down to that 
low level which has procured for the records of their reigns the title, 
‘ History of the Low Empire,’ and they vanished from the political stage 
without heirs and without successors. The Church, which despises none, 
but seeks all, whose business it is not to cast away, but to gather, and to 
sanctify whatever has power and life, then turned to the barbarians whose 
hands had executed justice upon the baseness and blood-guiltiness of the 
Roman empire; she washed their hands with a little water, she anointed 
their foreheads with a little oil, and so accomplished the miracle of a 
Christian monarchy. If ever, therefore, their successors, surrendering 
themselves to the action of the pagan and essentially despotic ele- 
ment, should renounce the Christian element whose essence is freedom 
and love, and the doctrine of the religious liberty of the nations and the 
independence of the Church, the Church will be able to do without 
them; she will, perchance, turn towards the democracy, baptize that 
wild matron, Christianize her, as she formerly Christianized the barba- 
rian; she will acknowledge one and another of her sons, whom events 
have raised to the throne, set upon his forehead the mark of divine conse- 
cration, and say to him, ‘ Rule thou ;’ and he will rule, in spite of his 
plebeian origin. For there is no other stay, or salvation, or defence, or 
chance of duration for any government, except by giving to the Church 
her freedom, and by treating the nations, and respecting them, as the sons 
of God.” 

To carry out this determination to head the democratic movement of 
the nineteenth century, in the hope of turning it to aceount for the 
restoration and consolidation of the papal supremacy, Pius IX. is well 
aware that the papacy will have need of strict discipline and unity of 
action in the ranks of her hierarchy. Accordingly he has announced 
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his intention of proceeding upon an entirely new system of ecclesiastical 
yromotion. ‘ Desiring to advance,” he says, in the allocution already 
quoted, ‘‘ the honour and splendour of your order, and resolved upon 
carrying out the wise and prudent provisions contained in the solemn 
words and decrees especially of the council of Trent (Sess. xxiv. ce. i, 
De Reform.), on the election of bishops and cardinals of the holy Roman 
Church, we are determined to confer ecclesiastical dignities and the 
sacred purple, not upon those who shall be recommended by the station 
and custom of the office which they may occupy, but upon such 
excellent persons distinguished for their piety, integrity, and learning, 
and by every virtue, as shall by glorious achievements and constant 
labours have rendered the greatest services to the Catholic Church, 
and to this apostolic see.” Another indication of the spirit in which 
his ecclesiastical administration is to be conducted, is the appointment of 
a special congregation of cardinals for the superintendence of the 
monastic orders; and the issue of two encyclics, one addressed to all 
superiors, abbots, provincials, and other heads of religious orders, 
informing them of his intention to restore monastic discipline, and 
calling upon them to promote within their respective bodies unity of 
spirit and of purpose with the Roman Church; the other, to all arch- 
bishops and bishops, inviting them to co-operate with him in this 
reformation, and to put themselves for this purpose in communication 
with the newly-appointed congregation. Several changes in the occupa- 
tion and government of the religious houses in Rome itself have already 
taken place, in practical illustration of the principles set forth in these 
two encyclics. 

Meanwhile the order that appears to enjoy in a peculiar degree 
the confidence and affection of Pius IX., is the order of Jesuits. 
As a mark of this his especial favour, he announced his intention 
of administering the holy communion with his own hands to the 
pupils of the Roman college on the feast of St. Louis de Gon- 
zague. The preparations made in the college for his reception were 
of the most gorgeous description; such as to excite beforehand the 
envy and jealousy of the less favoured communities. The Ami de la 
Religion, which gives a long and pompous description of the whole 
festivity, asserts that attempts were made to dissuade the pope from 
carrying this intention into effect, on the plea that so signal a mark 
of his favour might provoke irritation among their enemies, The pope, 
however, sent for the rector of the college, whom he assured that he 
should pay his promised visit, in spite of the opposition made to it, 
on the Sunday within the octave of the feast. As the number of pupils 
(eleven hundred) was too large for the pope to administer the com- 
munion to them all, it was arranged that three hundred of them should 
have this privilege, and these three hundred were accordingly chosen 
by lot. The wheel of fortune, in remarkable accordance with the 
views of his holiness, threw up the names of the only four Frenchmen 
in the college among the fortunate number of those who were thus to 
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receive the holy communion by lottery’. To the remainder the sacra- 
ment was administered by two bishops. The religious ceremony was 
followed by the presentation of prize-essays, as specimens of the 
progress of the pupils, recitations, gratulatory hymns and sonnets, 
addressed to Pius 1X., and other festivities ; all calculated to give the 
greatest possible éclat to the occasion, to set the perfect good under- 
standing which reigns between the pope and the order in the clearest 
possible light, and to show that the Jesuits enter heart and soul into 
the new ecclesiastical system of the pontiff. 

Project of a General Council, and comprehension of the Greek Church. 
—The idea of a General Council to be convened by Pius IX., appears 
still to be current at Rome, and, according to the correspondent of the 
Rappel, it is intended to include learned men from every fraction of 
Christendom. It is asserted, that during the visit paid by the Emperor 
Nicolas to Gregory XVI., this subject was mooted, but that the Jatter 
assigned his advanced age as a reason for postponing the project. 
These rumours and conjectures derive no small countenance from the 
recent formation at Rome of an association under the title, ‘ Oriental 
Society for the Union of all the Christians of the East.” The pro- 
spectus of this Society, of which the Bishop of Hésébon’, in partibus, 
is the chancellor, was published at Rome on June the 17th, 1847, the 
first anniversary of the exaltation of Pius 1X. It gives an outline 
of the intended operation of the Society, under the three heads, “ object, 
government, finance.” The object is stated to be the bringing back of 
all the Eastern Christian communions to the ancient unity of the faith, 
first, by prayers; secondly, by science. Under the head prayers, the 
prospectus contains the following regulations : 

‘*The members of the Society engage to offer special prayers for their 
brethren in the East, beseeching God to bring back those that have 
gone astray, and to preserve the others in the unity of the one fold and 
one Shepherd, established by our Lord Jesus Christ. With this view 
the members of the Society engage,—but with this reservation, that by 
failing to do so, they shall not be involved in the slightest fault in the 
sight of God,—to observe the following practices : 

‘1. Priests. Besides the prayers which all the members offer in com- 
mon, to celebrate the holy sacrifice of the mass for the promotion of 
this work, once at least in every year, on the anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the Society. If they cannot conveniently do so on that day, 
they will discharge this duty at some other time more convenient to 
themselves. 

“2. Lay members. To communicate in the same manner and at the 
same time. 


' A similar mode of dispensing the spiritual graces, of which the Pope claims to 
be the depositary, is announced at this moment in England by public advertisement : 
a rosary of agates, with an autograph letter of Pius IX., for the distressed Irish, is 
» to be raffled for.” 
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“3, All members, clerical and lay. To recite once every day the 
Ave Maria, with a threefold repetition of the invocation: ‘ Admirable 
mother, Queen of the Apostles, pray for us.’ 

“4, The Society will have a special devotion to the Holy Virgin, to 
the Holy Apostles, to the Holy Doctors of the East, and to all the Holy 
Popes who have laboured to maintain or restore the unity of faith among 
Christians.” 

Under the head science, the prospectus contemplates the reprint of 
“liturgical, dogmatic, historical and other writings in defence of the 
ancient orthodox faith of the East, in the vernacular tongues;” the 
publication ofa periodical under the title, “* Eastern. Religious Review ;” 
the establishment of elementary and higher schools for both sexes all 
over the East, and of ecclesiastical seminaries for the education of a 
native clergy, and “the preservation of those ancient national rites 
which the Roman Church justly considers as precious monuments of her 
apostolicity and catholicity.” 

The government of the Society is vested in a central committee, re- 
sident at Rome, and consisting of the cardinal prefect of the propaganda 
as president, two vice-presidents, one oriental, the other Latin, and a 
Latin chancellor, who must always be bishops, prelates, or secular priests 
resident at Rome, and from ten to twelve other members, one half 
oriental, the other half Latin. The Duke de Cadore, a French peer, 
and a member of the committee, has been appointed to the office of 
treasurer. There are to be branch committees in the different capitals, 
and local committees in towns of less importance; and where no com- 
mittee can be formed, the business of the Society is to be transacted by 
individual commissioners. 

The funds are to be raised by voluntary contributions, one Roman 
dollar annually being the fixed contribution of the members ; instead of 
which, those who cannot afford it, will have “ to perform some corporal 
or spiritual work of mercy for the benefit of their neighbour, and specially 
of some member of the eastern communion.” The accounts of the funds 
collected in all parts of the world are to be sent in to the central com- 
mittee at Rome, to which the administration of them belongs, and which 
will draw upon the local committees. 

The Jews and the Papacy.—Among the curious circumstances and 
signs of the times to which the policy of Pius IX. has given rise, is the 
fact of an address to the pope from the Jews of Nakel, a town in 
Posen, thanking him for his benevolent intentions towards the Israel- 
ites of the pontifical states, and hailing the example set by him as the 
commencement of the general emancipation of the Jews from their pre- 
sent state of servility and social degradation. The language of that 
address is no less curious than the fact itself. ‘ Will not Christian 
doctors henceforward consider it as the fairest object of their sacred 
functions, to break the chains which human folly has forged for the 
hearts of men, since the anointed of the Lord inculcates by very deed 
the principle, that ‘to be free and to make free,’ is the result of 
Christian feeling? Can Christian princes any longer find a difficulty 
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in throwing down the stil existing barriers by which men are merci- 
lessly separated from each other, since the most exalted representative of 
Christianity has taught them by his acts that true Christianity is love, 
which does not sever, but unite? And will Christian nations still 

sist in rising up against the idea of acknowledging their Israelitish 
fellow-citizens as their brethren and their equals, since the holy father 
has declared that ‘we have all but one Father?’ ‘That happy news has 
been hailed with shouts of delight, not by us Israelites only; it has 
found a joyful echo in the hearts of those who devote their noblest 
efforts to the exaltation of the Christian religion; and, therefore, Pope 
Pius IX., surrounded by universal homage, will not only be dear and 
present to the memory of his contemporaries, but history will hand 
down his glorious name to posterity, and inform hereafter the most 
distant generations that it was he who approached nearest to Christian 
truth. Forgive, holy father, if the undersigned venture respectfully 
to lay at the foot of the holy see these thanksgivings, as a feeble ex- 
pression of feelings deeply engraven in their hearts; if they venture 
humbly to ask the gracious acceptance of these thanksgivings at the 
hands of the holy father who has now become our holy and loving father 
also.” 

The office of chief rabbi at Rome, which has been vacant for twelve 
years past, the pontifical government having refused its permission for 
the election of a successor after the death of the late rabbi, has recently 
been filled up, and the new chief rabbi solemnly installed. His name 
is Rabbi Israel Katzan; he was called to his new post from the borders 
of the lake of Gennesareth, where he enjoyed a great reputation of sanc- 
tity and talmudistic learning. He was born at Jerusalem, and his 
pedigree is traced back for ten centuries, in an uninterrupted line of 
Levitical ancestors, 


Russia.—VFierce Proselytism of the Greek Church.—-The latest ac- 
counts both from Poland and from the Baltic provinces, contain bitter 
complaints of the continuance of the system of violent and fraudulent 
proselytism among the ignorant Roman Catholic and Lutheran popula- 
tions, respectively, of those two provinces, which we noticed in a former 
number of our Review’, In the Baltic provinces, the number of con- 
versions amounted, according to the official report of the Minister of the 
Interior, in the year 1845 alone, to 16,500. The fruit has been, great 
excitement among the Lutheran population, followed up by energetic re- 
monstrances on the part of the nobility and clergy ; and although there 
appears to be little hope that the aggrieved parties will meet with 
due attention and impartial justice at the hands of the Russian govern- 
ment, yet the impulse which has been given both to the great landed 
proprietors and to the ministers, is likely to prove in the end useful 
rather than prejudicial to the interests of the Lutheran community. 
The profound ignorance of the most elementary points of their faith, 


* See English Review, vol. vi, pp. 221, 222. 
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which has been brought to light among the peasantry of the Baltic 
provinces by the facility with which the emissaries of the Greek Church 
circumvented them, has led to the adoption of measures for the formation 
of schools, for the instruction of the children of the lower classes, 
Meanwhile, those portions of the population which the late and still con- 
tinued efforts of proselytism have once turned away from the faith of 
their fathers, will not find it an easy matter to retrace their steps, 
though very many, it is said, bitterly repent, and have even addressed 
the emperor in petitions, suing for permission to return to their former 
communion. This permission has been decidedly refused ; and, to stem 
the tide of recantation, an imperial edict has recently been published, 
which abundantly attests the fierce spirit of persecution in which the 
Russian autocrat labours to establish unity of worship in his vast 
dominions. In order fully to appreciate its provisions, it must be 
borne in mind that they are applicable not only to those who were 
originally members of the Greek Church, but to those also who, 
having been persuaded, or entrapped, into making a profession of the 
Russo-Greek faith, might wish to return to their former communion. 
The following are the principal provisions of the edict in question. 

“1, Whoever shall have abjured the Russo-Greek faith, shall be 
placed in the hands of the ecclesiastical authority. If he has parents 
belonging to the Russo-Greek religion, he is ipso facto disinherited. 
His property is to be put under trust, and he is not to be allowed to 
dwell in the district where his property, moveable or immoveable, was 
situated. These last measures will cease if the proselyte returns to the 
bosom of the dominant Church; if he does not do so within the time 
assigned him by the ecclesiastical authority, he is to be arraigned before 
a criminal tribunal, which shall pass sentence on him, the least amount 
of punishment to be inflicted being perpetual detention in a Russo- 
Greek convent, in which he will have to undergo constant acte of 
penance and contrition. If the proselyte has children under age, the 
government will decide upon their destination. 

“2, Whoever shall permit his wife or his children to embrace a 
strange faith, shall likewise be arraigned before a criminal tribunal, 
and be punished according to the full rigour of the law. 

‘3. Whoever shall be found guilty of having induced a person to 
abjure the Russo-Greek faith, shall lose the prerogative of his rank, 
and all his civil rights, and be banished for life into Western Siberia. 
If he belongs to the class to which corporal punishment is applicable, 
he shall receive a certain number of blows with the knout, and serve 
for the remainder of his life in one of the disciplinary companies. 

‘4, Whoever shall be found guilty of having pronounced discourses, 
or published writings tending to induce persons to abjure the Russo- 
Greek faith, shall lose the prerogative of his rank, and shall be im- 
prisoned for a year or two in a house of correction. In case of relapse, 
the delinquent shall be condemned to the loss of his civil rights, and 
to hard labour in a fortress for the space of from four to six years. If 
he is found guilty a third time, he shall be banished into the provinces 
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of Tobolsk or Timsk, in Siberia. Independently of these punishments, 
he shall, if he belongs to the class to which corporal chastisement is 
applicable, receive the knout. 

‘5, Parents of the Russo-Greek communion, who cause their chil- 
dren to be baptized into another Christian communion, shall be 
punished with two years’ imprisonment, and their children taken from 
them, to be brought up by other members of their family professing 
the Russo-Greek religion; if they have no relatives of that commu- 
nion, the government will appoint guardians, who are to take charge 
of them. ! 

“6, Whoever shall prevent any member of a strange communion 
from embracing the Russo-Greek faith, shall be punished with several 
months’ imprisonment, 

“7, Any minister of a strange religion who shall teach minors of the 
Russo-Greek communion the principles of his religion, even though he 
should have no intention to convert them, shall be suspended from the 
exercise of his functions for one or more years. In case of relapse, he 
shall be sentenced to one or two years’ imprisonment, and shall be 
placed for perpetuity under the surveillance of the state police. 

“8, The Roman Catholic clergy in the Western provinces, both 
regular and secular, are prohibited from having any person of the Russo- 
Greek communion in their service, and that under a penalty of forty 
silver rubles (160 francs) for each servant.” 

A curious grievance, connected with the religious despotism of the 
Czar, has arisen in the capital itself, and bears upon no less a personage 
than the Roman Catholic Bishop of Petersburg. An imperial ukase, 
issued last year, renders it compulsory upon all public servants of the 
first eight classes, to be present on Sundays and festivals at public 
worship in the imperial chapel. The Roman Catholic Bishop, ranking 
among “the public servants of the fourth class,” was called upon, in 
conformity with the terms of the edict, to attend in his place, which, by 
way of doing him honour, is one of the most conspicuous seats in the 
chapel. With the fear of Siberia before his eyes, the Bishop complied ; 
and although he has obtained licence to absent himself on the highest 
festivals, on the plea of his having to officiate pontifically in his own 
church, his presence, and, during the recital of certain state prayers, in 
a kneeling posture, is insisted on with all the greater strictness. 
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